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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your review of two 
works lately published upon Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, you recommend the authors 
to direct their attention to investigating 
the peculiarities of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, and mention Stone Church, near 
Dartford, as an example deserving of 
especial notice. Allow me to state that I 
have been for some considerable time en- 
gaged in compiling the History and Anti- 
quities of this interesting Church, and 
other members of the London Topogra- 
phical Society are preparing the drawings ; 
indeed, some of the engravings and wood- 
cuts are almost completed. The Topo- 
phical Society have been at considerable 
expense in procuring casts of the details, 
in order to ensure the greatest accuracy 
in the engravings, and among others they 
have a fine cast of one of the beautiful 
spandrils in the chancel, which is filled 
with flowing foliage and animals. I 
merely mention this, in order to prove the 
care that has been taken to render the 
first publication of the Topographical 
Society both useful and interesting to the 
architect and antiquary. The letter-press 
will comprise a full description of the 
church (the monumental inscriptions be- 
ing given at length), together with an 
ample notice of the ancient manor of 
Stone or Estane. Various woodcuts of 
armorial bearings and appropriate vig- 
nettes will be interspersed throughout the 
work, and each chapter will commence 
with an ornamental initial letter. The 
copperplate engravings will consist of 
plans, sections, and architectural details 
of the Church. I beg to refer your read- 
ers to the following notices and graphic 
illustrations already published of Stone 
Church, &c. View of the Norman door, 
Custumale Roffense, p. 253. Mouldings 
and details of the Windows, Architectural 
Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 270, 271, 434, 436. 
Lambard’s Brass, Cust. Roff. View of 
Stone Castle, Ireland’s Kent; view of the 
Village, British Museum prints, vol. 18. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of 
stating, that the wish expressed by your 
reviewer of my little work on Maplestead 
Church, has been fully realized. In a 
letter lately received from the Incumbent, 
I am informed that the Church has been 
put into effectual repair. This gentleman 
has ascertained that about fourteen years 
ago the painted glass, then in the win- 
dows, was removed by the village glazier, 
and substituted with common quarries! 


Proh pudor! 
Yours, &c. Wn. WALLEN, 
Spital Square. _ Hon. Sec, Topog. Soc. 


Mr. D. WALTHER remarks, with refe- 
rence to the biography of Mr. Lewis, 
the bookbinder (p. 439) : ‘‘ Charles Lewis 
was one of a long succession of appren- 
tices who acquired, under my father’s 
training, a skill in their art which (espe- 
cially if in after-life attended with success 
in business) might have been expected to 
keep up a friendly recollection of their old 
master, with some indulgence to his pe- 
culiarities. I really do not think the late 
Mr. Lewis was destitute of the feeling I 
have described. If his biographer had 
been disposed to do justice to unrecorded 
merit, he might, when eulogizing Charles 
Lewis’s habits of unwearied diligence, 
have added, that he had before him the 
example of those qualities in his master, 
who worked, for fifty years, fourteen 
hours a day, and at least as hard, I sus- 
pect, as any of his apprentices. But not 
merely in habits of application does the 
effect of his master’s example appear. It 
is strikingly apparent in what his biogra- 
pher describes as C. L.’s ‘ careful prepa- 
ration of his sheets, compactness of his 
work, and the ease of its opening.’ Really, 
if the writer had designed to point atten- 
tion to C. L.’s obligations to my father, 
he could not have selected expressions 
better adapted to his purpose than these ; 
which accurately convey the acknowledged 
character of my late father’s bindings. 
I wish I could separate the truth from 
the misrepresentation the writer has mix- 
ed up in the rest of his article; but my 
father in his old age stood aside from the 
cares of business, and only lately closed 
a respectable life in his 90th year.”’ 

G.S. S. remarks: ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Mar- 
riage Bond (p. 266) is dated 28 Nov. 1582, 
and his first child I find baptized 26 May, 
1583 (Dyce, Aldine Poets, vol. 20, p. xii.) 
If these dates are correct, the Poet’s first 
child must have been born six months and 
eleven days after the bond was entered into.” 

R. S. observes: ‘‘ Among some Pennies 
of the Beaworth hoard, lately sent me 
from Hampshire, is another variety from 
Mr. Hawkins’ list, ‘ sPRACLINE ON PIN.’ 
I have lately obtained an unpublished 
penny of AXthelstan ; the reverse has his 
head, inscribed ‘ aTHELSTAN REX TO B.’ 
Obverse, ‘ ZTHELERD MOE FECT’ 
(4&thelerd Monetarius fecit). No such 
inscription appears of any Saxon Moneyer 
in Ruding. But Mr. Lindsay has pointed 
out to me, in the list of Saxon coins in 
the collection of Keder the Swedish anti- 
quary, a penny of our Edward the El- 
der, Reverse, ‘ BURDEN MEC FECIT,’ 
which is probably a misprint for Burden 
me fecit.”” 
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1. MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. By Sir Ecerton Brynees. 5 Vols. 
2. SELECT PROSE WORKS OF MILTON, &c. By S. A. St. Jonn. 2 Vols. 


WE are pleased to see the unabated ardour with which Sir Egerton 
Brydges, after half a century of laborious exertion, and at an age when he 
might justly claim the privilege of repose, still pursues the same studies 
that had delighted and employed his youth ; and we confess, for the com- 
fort of octogenarian writers, that we can find no abatement of vigour in 
his style, of sagacity in his reasonings, or of taste and knowledge in his de- 
cisions: After the labour of many biographers and critics, the publication 
of many editions, and the collection of much useful and elegant informa- 
tion, there still was room for one who should judiciously sum up the 
main points of controversy, and present the poetical illustrations which the 
learning of the commentators had accumulated, in a condensed and selected 
form. The details of Milton’s Life, though far more scanty than our ad- 
miration of that great man could have desired, had been given by his 
nephew Philips, and by Toland, while a few additions were made by 
Richardson and Birch ; but Dr. Johnson was the first of his biographers 
who examined Milton’s poetical works by the rules of criticism,* and who 
openly denounced thé errors of his political creed. In this remarkable 
piece of biography, there is much that is learned, acute, and profound ; 
there is much force in some of the reasonings, and much to admire in the 
eloquence and dignity of the style; but unfortunately, also, there is too 
much sophistry in many of the arguments ; and in the poetical criticisms, 
marks too frequently either of an erroneous taste, or a most capricious and 
perverse judgment. Besides his rooted antipathy to Milton’s republican 
principles, Johnson partook little of the imagination and enthusiastic cha- 
racter of the scholar and the poet. His theology and politics he detested ; 
his plilosophy he despised ; and his poetry he only partially admired and re- 
luctantly praised. Certainly no two men of great minds were ever formed in 
a model more different from each other. One a person of much practical 
wisdom, vigorous sense, clear and logical understanding ; the other, a 
man gifted with the richest poetical genius, adorned with all that the 
most select and profound erudition could bestow, of warm and enthusiastic 
feelings, and romantic and visionary speculations, heightened by the pecu- 
liar disposition of the times in which he lived, and perhaps not a little 
affected by circumstances connected with his personal situation: one 
living in orderly and peaceable days, under a government in which the 
liberties of the people were secured, and the power and prerogative of the 
sovereign ascertained ; the other in a season of turbulence and change, in 
the struggle of the most important interests, and of fierce and implacable 
animosities, in the conflict of opposing principles—amidst high and exalt- 
ing anticipations, and cruel and unexpected vicissitudes. The poet and 
biographer had in fact too little in common, to lead us to expect from 
Johnson a work which should be both candid and instructive ; yet we 
could have overlooked his political differences, had he approached the poetry 





* For his criticism on Paradise Lost, Johnson, as Sir Egerton Brydges has shown, 
was perhaps ¢oo much indebted to the elegant papers of Addison. 
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of Milton with an unfettered judgment, and with the generous feelings of 
a kindred mind. But it was not so—the bloom, the fragrance of that 
creation of genius was unfelt by him; all was cold and chilling to the 
touch ; the bright lights which lay on the land of song, faded beneath his 
frown ; the olive groves were stripped of their perennial foliage ; Iyssus 
ceased to murmur down its mystic channel, and the marble hues of 
Sunium no longer glittered in the morning sky. 

Subsequently to the time of Johnson, the poetry of Milton has received 
much elegant elucidation, chiefly from the learning of Warton, to whom 
we are also indebted for bringing to light the curious docament—his nun- 
cupative will. 

Mr. Hawkins has added to the value of Newton’s edition, by his 
judicious observations. Mr. Todd’s diligence and research increased our 
stores of information ; nor was the Life of Dr. Symmons, though written 
with great want of temperance and taste, without its value. Thus was all 
the information collected, which could in all probability be found. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the facts and the opinions that may arise on 
questions connected with Milton's life and history, are still open to suc- 
ceeding commentators. 

The first point in Milton’s life, which has been the subject of debate, is 
his supposed quarrel with the authorities of his college at Cambridge, and 
the iguominious consequences conjectured to have resulted from it. We 
think, however, that the conclusions which Johnson first invidiously 
advanced, have been rejected ; and that the truth has been gradually 
brought to light. To any offeuces against College discipline, connected 
with laxity of moral conduct, it would be unjust, indeed absurd, to look ; 
and it would show a total ignorance of Milton’s character—in all that 
respects purity of life, consistent from youth to age.* Certainly he entered 
the academic bowers, rich in every youthful and virtuous accomplishment, 
nursed by his parents and preceptors in all pure and lofty contemplations, 
and filled with the most honourable ambition. He had been educated 
under two persons, both of sound and elegant literature, and one of them 
of poetical taleut;t+ from them he bad imbibed an early and correct 
taste for the beauties of ancient literature ; and his progress in such 
studies had already marked the constancy of his application. and the con- 
geniality of his mind. Aubrey says he studied very hard in school; and 





* See Coleridge’s Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 168, Lecture x. ‘‘ There are 
some persons (observes a divine, a contemporary of Milton) of whom the grace of 
God takes early hold, and the good spirit inhabiting them carries them on in an even 
constancy through innocency into virtue, &c. Their Christianity bearing equal date 
with their manhood, and reason and religion, like warp and woof, running together, 
make up one web of a wise and exemplary life,’’ &c. This beautiful passage, Mr. 
Coleridge justly applies to Milton. 

+ See a very curious account of Alex. Gill, Milton’s second tutor, in Mr. D’Israeli’s 
most entertaining, instructive, and animated work, ‘‘ Memorials of Charles the First,’’ 
vol. ii. p. 330, a work uniting the diligence of ati antiquary, the acuteness of a legist, 
the eloquence of an historian, and the reasoning of a philosopher. Let this be said 
without any disparagement to his great rival, the author of the Constitutional History 
of England, a work that does infinite honour to the sagacity, the constitutional know- 
ledge, the general learning, and the manly candour of the writer. Of Mr. D’ Israeli 
it may be said that every succeeding work which comes from his pen, exceeds the 
former in interest and ability. English literature does not often receive such an 
accession as the important work we have alluded to; but who is ‘‘ that enlightened 
genius of Scotia, who gives the value of history to fiction, and the charm of his philo- 
sophy to the severity of truth?’ We should have liked a chapter on the English fami- 
lies (if such there were) who either absent or at home, stoop NEUTER in that memora- 
ble struggle. 
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his taste and knowledge were at that time more than usually perfected. 
When he entered at Cambridge, we are reluctantly obliged to say, 
that le found a very different system of education pursued. The old 
scholastic studies of the Church were still in vogue ; the antiquated logic 
and barren metaphysics of the schoolmen, employed the attention of the 
students ; and Milton, not liking “ to be deluded with ragged notions and 
brabblements, and dragged to an asinine feast of sowthistles and bram- 
bles,” no doubt either neglected to perform such ungrateful tasks, or 
added such expostulation to his refusal, as was resented by his superiors. 
Of this we feel quite certain, that this was the point of his offence, and 
this was all ; for in a very short time he not only regained the favour of 
his tutors, but stood high in their estimation. In one passage quoted in 
the Aldine Milton, he directly mentions the cause of his disgrace, and of its 
removal—* Omnium plausu exceptz sunt inimicorum qui in me alias 
propter studiorum dissidia, essent prorsus infenso et inimico animo.” This 
is surely, in the absence of any evidence of irregular conduct, or of any 
other cause, conclusive as to the point* ; but as some of our readers may 
be so fortunate as not to be familiar with those “ brabblements,”’ and have 
never mumbled the “ sowthistles”’ which grew in the fields of Cam; we will 
inform them of what kind they were in the days of our Bard, which 
occupied the thoughts of the students,t who now imbibe, from the same 
fountain, then so tainted and dry, the pure and living streams of sound 
knowledge, whether filled with the philosophy of Whewell, the eloquence 
of Sedgwick, or the learning of Thirlwall. 

Some few years subsequent to Milton's residence, the biographer of a 
brother poet, who had been appointed tutor of Peterhouse about 1640, 
writes thus: “ Though he found himself tied down by the practice of the 
schools, to the drudgery of teaching his pupils the tedious and heavy system 
of Duns Scotus, and Averroes, and the rest of the subtle philosophers of 
that date, yet by the pertinent reflections he used, and the art of disen- 
tangling their minds from the perplexities of that metaphysical jargon, 
and leading them to the substantial knowledge of the duties of religion, 
humanity,” &c.t Now, some of these College disputations, “ these fri- 
volous subtleties and barren disputations,” are before us, and while we 
contemplate their grim and hungry aspects, we cannot wonder at Milton’s 
reluctance to leave his delightful pursuits, and quit the poetry and philo- 
sophy of Greece for such dry and uninviting disquisitions. At this time 
he was composing some of the most beautiful and finished of his Latin 
poems: he had written in his native language with elegance, and the 
Allegro and Pensoroso appeared shortly after. Here they are ! the favourite 
themes of the tutors of Corpus and Christi. ‘‘ Angeli cognoscunt Singularia. 





* See proofs in Aldine Milton, p. vi. to p. x. 

+ It is curious to find, more than a century after, the sister University attack- 
ed for presenting these same dry bones of an exhausted logic to the students, 
in the place of wholesome nutriment; so slow do great bodies move in the march of 
improvement. See Amhurst’s Terre Filius, p.5 et passim. Has it ever been observed 
that the verses of the Terre Filius, are the prototypes of those in the celebrated Anti- 
jacobin, and of some in the Rolliad ? 

t See Life of Dr. Peter Beaumont, p. xi. 4to., the author of Psyche, &c. Cleave- 
land’s Works, p. 132. See also Burigny, Vie d’Erasme, vol.i. p. 14, and the Preface 
to Du Cange’s Latin Dictionary, and the Dissertation prefixed to Rob. Stephens'’s 
Latin Thesaurus, for an account of the barbarous authors, and method of education, 
which then prevailed. Milton’s own system of education bears great similarity to 
that of Erasmus, as given in his Tractatus de Educatione Puerorum, and might have 
been formed from it ; and both are, under necessary modifi-ations, the foundation of 
the present system, and the commencement of it in the schools of Europe. 
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Ignorato motu, tollitur cognitio Materiz. Intellectus est nobilior Voluntate. 
Visio fit per receptionem Specierum.” Such are some of the titles. The 
themes themselves are too long to give, and but little amusement they 
would afford to those not breeding up for Seraphic doctors ; but thus one 
began : “ En in fronte difficultatem! quo ruo nescius? Egone ut Alexan- 
drum huic nodo me prebeam? Nihil minus, sed quod faciunt Pueruli 
nempe irritis magis an ridiculis dicam conatibus, tortilem virgulam in obtu- 
rantem ferunt molem, ut in quicquid est duriusculi, quod pedes turbat,” 
&c. We may fairly presume, knowing as we now do the original cause 
of dispute, and the subsequent and speedy reconciliation, that these uncon- 
genial and useless exercises were not rigidly required of the youthful poet ; 
that his talents and acquirements were respected ; for H. More says, that 
Milton’s tutor was learned, vigilant, skilful, pious, and prudent. Milton 
says, “ that the fellows of his college wished him to remain among them, 
and that he was ‘ procul omni flagitio, bonis omnibus probatus’’’ There 
is a poem of Milton’s which will throw light on this subject. He had to 
perform a vacation exercise ; it was, as usual, a metaphysical one—Ens is 
represented as father of the Predicaments, his Ten Sons, whereof the 
eldest stood for Substance with his Canons, which Ens thus speaking ex- 
plains. Quantity and Quality spake in prose, then Relation was called 
by his name.—Now from these dry bones what unwonted fires sprang 
up! Must not the tutors of his college have been gratified, in witnessing 
their now obedient pupil, not only performing his allotted though ungrateful 
task, but creating a soul under the ribs of Death ; and over this chopped logic, 
sprinkling the fairest waters of the Pierian spring.* Such an exercise as 
this, thus performed, must have charmed away all previous misunderstand- 
ing; and often as ‘ Relation had been called by his name’—in the 
schools, we may be assured he never before answered in such a noble 
invocation, and such strains of majestic eloquence, as 

Rivers arise |—whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulphie Don, 

Or Trent, who like some earthborn giant spreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads, &c. 

A youth of nineteen, who could write such lines as “ Now he before 
the Thunderer’s throne doth lie, listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
to the touch of golden wires,” could not but be in the highest estimation 
in the Muses’ seat. 

This is the view of the subject which the editor of the Aldine edition 
first took, which Sir Egerton Brydges supports, and from which Mr. St. 
John does not dissent. Whether to use Mistress Powell's expression, 
Milton's choleric temper expressed itself thus early ; or whether he brought 
to the precincts of the parent church any partial prejudices imbibed from 
his tutor ‘ Young,’ and expressed them with his usual energy and warmth, 
may be supposed ; at any rate, the verses in which he alludes to the sub- 
ject, appear to point rather to his studies than to his conduct, as the 
cause of offence—“ Ceteraque ingenio nonssubéunda meo.” 

As we are neither writing a Life of Milton, nor forming any connected 
chain of criticism on his works, we shall make such observations in our 
progress as occur. 

As regards Comus, Oldys observes that it was often bound up with 





* «It were to be desired, that in our Universities, Aristotle’s Analytics, Topics, 
Physicks and Metaphysics, be supprest, not only as vain, but disposing to Contention 
and Discord.’’? See Roger Coke’s Detection, p. 665. See also p. 22, which passages 
show the prevailing studies of the time. 
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the first edition of T. Randolph's Poems, for which we know no reason, 
but, as they were both thin quartos, it was found convenient ; it is, how- 
ever, singular that the Comus of Erycius Puteanus was republished at 
Oxford in 1634, the very year in which Milton's first appeared.* As re- 
gards the mixture, objected to by Johnson, of polemical satire with pastoral 
imagery, in Lycidas ; Milton had not only the authority of his master 
Spenser, but of Mantuan in his Bucolics ; and as for the objection to its 
imitation of pastoral life, numerous are the high examples that Milton 
could prefer, as Buchanan Sylve, Desid. Tortei, Desid. Lutetie, Dan- 
heusii Thyrsis, Bucolica ; in obit. Scaligeri, Thuani, &c. 

Every one recollects the advice which Sir H. Wootton gave, and which 
Milton much neglected, as the latter was about to set out on his 
travels ; which Delphic Oracle, as he called it, he had himself received 
from old Alberto Scipione at Sienna, a Roman courtier who lived in times of 
danger ; and we also know that Milton, in his youthful zeal, spoke his mind 
so freely on religious matters when under the Papal eyes and ears, as to 
excite the apprehension of his friends for his personal safety. In a letter 
to Diodati, he alludes “ to the freedom of his conversation on topics of re- 
ligion.” That the danger of this was not imaginary, we may well know 
from the character of that Church, then sore from the desertion of some of 
her principalities ; and Sir John Eliot, in 1631, writing to his son, then 
setting out on his travels, says— The territories of the Church I hope 
you will avoid (these I confesse are dangerous, as all Spaine, which by no 
means I can allow you ever to enter), but other parts are free and peaceable 
as England, when with discretion you may as much rely on your safetie. 
Be careful in your religion,” &c. &c. 

Now, in an Album of a Neapolitan nobleman, Camillo Cerdogni, residing 
at Genoa from 1608 to 1640, among other inscriptions of Englishmen as 
well as of foreigners, is the following by Milton, written in his own strong, 
clear hand. 

‘< If Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoope to her.” 
** Coelum non animum muto qui trans mare curro.”’ 
** Jan. 10, 1639. Joannes Miltonius, Anglus.t”’ 


Presuming that the distich from Comus, as well as the Latin verse of 
Horace, alludes to himself, and that they bear reference to the same sub- 
ject, we may suppose that subject to be his religion, which he here affirms 
to be unalterable, and that if it were attacked, heaven would lend its support 





* The original edition of Comus is exceedingly scarce, and is the only one of Mil- 
ton’s larger works which is so. There is one curious reading in this first edition, not 
noticed by T. Warton, or the Commentators. Ver. 214 stands thus in the common 
editions. 

‘* Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings.”’ 
But in the first edition it is ‘‘ Thou flittering angel,’’ &c. Warton’s first edition of 
Milton’s Minor Poems, contains many notes omitted in the second, chiefly on Samson 
Agonistes, and Paradise Regained. The variatioas in Lycidas, which he has not no- 
ticed, are given in Class. Journal, xxiii. p. 211. 

+ If he had chosen, Milton might have appropriately added a verse of Heraclitus 
preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus, 

TIoAAa mAarNOjva SiCnpevov, Eupevar er Odov. 
Inquisitionis caus& peregrinari, et retinere mores incorruptos. 

A. Morus, in his Fides Publica, p. 68, mentions that Milton boasted ‘‘ Quod ais te 
Rome martyrii fuisse Candidatum, quoniam Sententiam de Religione tuam liberius 
aperires, horridile arcanum est, quod certe Poemata tua non docent,”’ &c. 
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to those who defended it. This autograph is not only an interesting me- 
morial of the poet, but a confirmation of his decision and resolution in 
matters connected with the religion of the reformed Church, if we have 
rightly interpreted the lines. In the same volume is the autograph of 
Thomas Wentworth afterwards Lord Strafford, both then in the brilliant 
morning of life: both pursuing in youthful emulation the arts of peace ; 
both wandering in the enchanted land of song ; both enriching their minds 
with all the ancient or the modern muse could bestow ; one as yet guiltless 
of trampling on the liberties of his afflicted country, and one not yet hav- 
ing earned the noble pre-eminence of standing forth as the unbought cham- 
pion of her injured liberties. 

Perhaps the following passage may be considered as a commentary on 
the poetry. ‘“‘ In all the places in which vice meets with so little discou- 
ragement, and is protected with so little shame, I never once swerved 
from the path of integrity and virtue, and perpetually reflected that 
though my conduct might escape the notice of men, it would not elude the 
inspection of God.’’* 

We next approach Milton’s history, after he had lighted the marriage 
torch ; but 





‘‘non Pronuba Juno, 
Non Hymeneus adest, non illi Gratia lecto.’’ 


His wife'’st desertion of her bridal chamber, may be traced to the dislike of 
the dullness and restraint of a scholar’s life, and her preference of the com- 
pany of the gay and fascinating Cavaliers, then enjoying the hospitality of 
her father’s house. In the intoxication of youthful spirits, surrounded with 
powerful friends, and protected by the paternal roof, she proclaimed her 
unwillingness to return. The cause of Milton's alienation, further than is 
found in his resentment{ of this unkind and unworthy desertion, is ex- 
pressed in more than one passage by himseif, which may be sumined up 
in the general complaint:—that she was a dull uninviting companion, 
without mental resources or attractive affections; without conversation, 
and without love. His celebrated treatise on Divorce, certainly burst 
out from the bitterness of a wounded spirit. It met with little congenial 
feeling ; some treated it with ridicule, some with neglect and contempt ; 
he himself acknowledges, 


‘¢ it walk’d the town awhile 
Numbering good intellects, now seldom por’d on.’’ 








* P. 81. Brydges. 

+ Sir E. Brydges has corrected some great mistakes made by Mr. Todd in his 
account of the family of Powell from the representation of Mr. Holbrooke. See 
vol. 1..p. 277. 

} It is more than probable that the main cause of disagreement between the Poet 
and his bride, may have existed in the incompatibility of their political creed. Such 
subjects could not be avoided in the domestic téte-d-téte at that momentous time, 
and could hardly be canvassed without great offence to either party. This, I pre- 
sume, is the allusion in his Poem : 


‘* or his happier choice too late 

Shall meet, already link’d and wedlock-bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame.”’ Par. Lost, x. 905. . 
Yet Mr. Coleridge truly observes, that ‘‘ Milton’s soul was susceptible of domestic 
enjoyments, notwithstanding the discomforts that actually resulted from an apparently 
unhappy marriage.”’ 

Mr. St. John, in his valuable selection of Milton’s Prose Works, 1. 108, has a whim- 

sical note on the Aldine editor, for observations made by Mr. Todd on Milton’s three 
wives being all virgins. Now it is curious in turning to the life of Erasmus, to find 
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Herbert Palmer denounced it in a sermon preached before the House 
of Commons; but the most important reference is one that, as we 
do not find it in the biographies of Todd or Symmons, we presume that 
for the first time we lay it before the public, though it is to be seen 





in so common a work as the Cases of Conscience of Bishop Hall. 


After 


repeating our Lord’s declaration on the Mount (Matt. v. 32.), he adds: 


‘* Yet I find that so evident an assertion 
checked by two sorts of adversaries. The 
one, certain wild novelists, who admit of 
very slight causes of separation; the 
other, Romish Doctors, who plead for the 
main and important additions to this 
liberty of Divorce. IT have heard too 
much of, and once saw a licentious pam- 
phlet thrown abroad in these lawless 
times, in the defence and encouragement 
of Divorces (not to be sued out, that so- 
lemnity needed not, but) to be arbitrarily 
given by the disliking husband to his dis- 
pleasing and unquiet wife, upon this 
ground principally, that marriage was in- 
stituted for the health and comfort of 
man; when therefore the match prove 
such as that the wife doth but pull down 
aside, and by her innate peevishness, and 
either sullen or pettish or froward dispo- 
sition brings rather discomfort to the 
husband, the end of marriage being here- 
by frustrate, why should it not (saith he) 
be in the husband’s power (after some 
unprevailing means of alleviation attempt- 


off this clog, and to provide for his own 
peace and contentment in a fitter match. 
Woe is me !—to what.a passe is the world 
come !—that a Christian pretending to 
reformation, should dare to tender so 
loose a project to the public? I must 
seriously profess when I first did cast my 
eye upon the front of the book, I sup- 
posed some great wit meant to try his 
skill in the maintainance of this so wild 
and improbable a paradox; but ere I 
could have run over some of these too-well 
penned pages, 1 found the author was in 
earnest, and meant seriously to contribute 
this piece of good counsel in way of refor- 
mation to the wise and seasohable care of 
superiors. I cannot but blush for our 
age, wherein so bold a motion hath been 
amongst others, admitted to the light. 
What will all the Christian churches 
through the world, to whose notice these 
lines shall come, think of our woful de- 
generation in these deplored times, that 
so uncouth a design should be set on foot 
among us ?”’ 





ed) to procure his own peace, by casting 


As regards the subject itself, it has been found one of considerable 
difficulty, and admitting many varying opinions ; and previous to the time 
of Milton, it had not only employed the ingenuity of casuists and divines, 
but the learning of those most profound in the knowledge of antiquity and 
law ; though most of those laborious treatises, and perhaps even that of 
our own Selden, may be now in vain sought except in the libraries 
of the Civilian. In the particular case of Milton, before us, it would 
appear, that, according to the opinion of some of Milton's biographers, 
in which we agree, it is very doubtful whether the future happiness 
of the husband, when he had shaken off his conjugal fetters, would have 
been increased ; for, after the romantic reconciliation, he appears to have 
lived with domestic tenderness and affection, and probably escaped that 





him congratulating a friend on a similar occasion, with having married a widow; and 
as the passage contains a curious mention of Sir T. More, we shall give it entire : — 
‘*Quod viduam duxisti, non est, quod te poeniteat. Id malunt, qui uxorem ad 
usum rei domestice ducunt potius, quam ad voluptatem, et qui equos ad usum 
querunt, malunt domitos, quam indomitos. Quod si illa genuit priori marito, tu 
magni mali metu liberatus es, ne sterilem duxeris. Morus mihi sepenumero 
narrare solet, se si centum uxores esset ducturus, nullam ducturum esse virginem : 
nunc habet vetulam nimis vivacem, gue si migrasset, potuisset ille opulentissime 
clarissimeque femine maritus esse.’’ We must add here our surprise that Mr. St. 
John, generally so well informed, should express his ignorance of Milton’s allusion to 
the Rats and Mice that eat up the German Bishop. Did he never read the Laureate’s 
ballad ?—Did he never see the island near Bingen on the Rhine, and the Rat’s 
Tower, where they picked Bishop Hatto’s bones?’? See Milton’s Sel. Prose Works, 
11. 277. 


Gent. Mag. Vot. VI. 3N 
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remorse which at some future time, and in some considerate moments, 
he might have felt; when he considered that in his choleric frenzy he had 
visited too heavily the foolish levity of his young and inexperienced bride, 
perhaps misled or overruled ; that he had offended the feclings of society, 
and perhaps might not have felt satisfied, in his cooler moments, of the un- 
answerable cogency of his arguments. Fenton has elegantly conjectured 
that Milton had the unexpected interview with his wife in his relation’s 
house in his mind, when in the tenth book of his great poem he describes 
the repentant supplication of Eve, and the forgiveness of Adam. It may 
be so: for the incident was too uncommon and affecting easily to be 
forgotten, and it possessed something in its singular and romantic character 
that might pass in a mind like his, with ease into the form of poetic beauty. 

With regard to the general question, we have said, that difficulties present 
themselves, on whichever side it is viewed, as to a settlement which could 
gain universal consent, in its agreement with the Will of God, the welfare of 
society, and the happiness of individuals. Certainly there are authorities 
who lean to the side of granting a greater liberty of Divorce ; and the names 
of Erasmus* and of Cranmer, of Selden. and of Milton, not to mention the 
hosts of civilians who have written on that side, are worthy of all respect. 
If marriages are held, as by the Catholic Church, indissoluble, infidelity, 
it is said, is virtually encouraged by the hopes of impunity. The morals 
of many Catholic countries are supposed too plainly to evince the ad- 
vantage taken of the inflexible law of their Church. If, on the other 
hand, divorces are to be obtained, as in some German and Lutheran states, 
without difficulty—if neither love, nor the welfare of children, nor the 
remembrance of past friendship, nor the obligations of a common interest, 
are to stand against differences of temper, projects of interest, vagrant 
affections and freaks of dislike, a very danger »us inroad would be made in 
the security of the marriage tie. An engagement which could be dis- 
solved with ease, would be entered into without a due consideration of 
its importance. Wives would be consigned to forlorn and unprotected 
solitude ; or if both parties ventured to renew their broken ties, the 
children of the former would mourn the loss of an affection that had found 
other objects than those which reminded the parents of discord and aversion, 
and who looked perhaps with disgust, or regret, on the fruitfulness of a 
marriage bed which they had deserted, and the sanctity of a religious con- 
tract they had despised. Besides, the advantage of the altered law would 
be almost certainly on the side of the husband, which is surely most unjust. 
When the Romans appointed a peculiar goddess to hear the complaints of a 
marriage life, her name, ‘ Viriplaca,” clearly indicates on which side sub- 
mission was required.¢ Amidst the anomalies existing on this subject in 
the laws of England, one which surely requires alteration is, that, in 
cases justly demanding the right of Divorce, none but the wealthy can 
incur the expense of the necessary and painful process. 

Whoever may differ from Milton in the opinions which he formed_with 
such uncompromising decision, and expressed with such masculine and 
authentic eloquence, on the subjects just alladed to; will not fail to join in 
praise of that noble treatise which he called Areopagitica, in which the 








* See the Opinions of Erasmus on Divorce, and his Controversy with the Domini- 
can Hovestrate, in Burigny’s Vie d’ Erasme, vol. ii. p. 521. He considers that the 
Fathers of the Church, Ambrose, Tertullian, and Origen, are with him, and his Opi . 
nions are expressed with his usual moderation and good sense. 

t See Gibbon’s Roman History, vol. iv. p. 378. 
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most forcible arguments are urged with the greatest skill and power, and 
adorned and heightened with the richest figures and the most majestic 
and noble language. ‘The first defender,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, 
‘let it be remembered, in Europe, of a free press and an unfettered 
conscience, was Milton ;* and we must recollect. if we would estimate the 
value of this defence, that the liberty of the Press is the basis of all Liberty. 
It is true, that cases may be supposed, and perhaps have occurred, and that 
in our own history, where the liberties of a country may be in danger, 
though the Press be free ; yet certainly there is no security for the pos- 
session of lawful freedom, unless the indignant voice of complaint, as well 
as the dispassionate conclusions of reason, may alike be heard. ‘ Any 
attempt (says a learned Prelate in one of his Charges to the Clergy) to 
suppress, or even to check the spirit of inquiry which is abroad in the 
world, would not only be a vain and fruitless attempt, but a violation of 
the indefeasible liberty of the human mind, and an interference with its 
natural constitution. ‘To impart to that spirit a right direction, to sanctify 
it with holy motives, to temper it to righteous purposes, to shape it to ends 
which lie beyond the limits of this beginning of our existence, will be the 
endeavour of those who desire to make the cultivation of intellect conducive 
to moral improvement, and to establish the kingdom of Christ, at once in the 
understandings and affections of mankind.” Dr. Johnson says, “ if every 
sceptic may have leave to broach his follies, there can be no religion ;"° 
in other words, if any man may propagate lies, there can be no truth. 
Sed magna est veritas, et prevalebit. It is a part of religious duty to 
oppose this scepticism, as it is a part of religions faith to expect it. 
“ The Christian Church,” says a late pious and enlightened author,t “ bas 
never been in so great danger, as when it has continued for any time in 
a state of unrufiled prosperity. The existence of sects seems not only 
inseparable from the nature of imperfect intelligence, but of benefit to 
religion itself ; and while the Bible continues to be the acknowledged 
standard of faith, they can be of no material prejudice. If it be of man 
it will come to nought ; but if it be of God we cannot overthrow it, nor 
need we fear evil from it. I respect even the errors of the conscientious 
Christian, and feel the impossibility of a perfect unison of sentiment in 
rational beings who think for themselves.” 

That the once celebrated controversy with Salmasius has ceased to be 
of public interest, may be inferred, from its seldom or ever being alluded 
to in those works which professedly discuss the great constitutional 
questions of that time. Hobbes said of these treatises,t ‘‘ They are very 





* “© We read the noble Apology of Milton for the Freedom of the Press with admi- 
ration ; but it had little influence on the Parliament to whom it was addressed.” Hal- 
lam’s Const. Hist. iii. p. 4. ‘* It should further be remembered, that in the days of 
their supremacy, the Presbyterians resisted even the eloquence of Milton when it 
pleaded for the freedom of unlicensed Printing.’’—Le Bas’s Life of Laud, p. 249. 

t+ Vide Sir Thomas Bernard’s Consolations of Age, p. 106.; and see John Hales’s 
Sermon, Peace of the Church, vol iii. p. ii. ed. Ld. Hailes. 

~ On some Latin compositions of Milton in Peck’s Memoirs of Cromwell, see Dr. 
Parr’s Letters, vol. 1. p. 430. Mr. Todd mentions his having heard of a copy of 
Salmasius, which belonged to Milton, filled with notes by him on the soloecisms and 
errors in grammar and style. We can only say that Salmasius’s style admits of no 
such severe criticism as this. It is not curious or refined; but is plain, and generally 
correct. See Todd’s Life, p. 125. Milton was peculiarly unfortunate or unskilful in 
detecting his real opponents—he attacked Bramhall instead of Rowland ; he mistook 
More for De Moulin, and he answered Dr. Gauden when he supposed he was van- 
quishing Charles. 
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good Latine both, and hardly to be judged which is better; and both 
very ill reasoning, and hardly to be judged which is worst. Like the 
declamations, pro and con, for exercise only, in a rhetorical school by one 
and the same man: so like is a Presbyterian toan Independent.” In fact, 
each champion placed himself on the extreme limits or edge of the position 
he maintained ; Salmasius maintained the indefeasible right, the unlimited 
power, and the irresponsible nature of the kingly ofice. More than half 
of his bulky and laborious treatise is taken up with the discussion of 
the abstract question of the jus divinum of kings ; and it is only in the 
eighth chapter that he considers his ground sufficiently prepared for 
applying his arguments to the English Monarchy. If we look at this 
treatise of the Leyden Professor with the philosophical spirit of modern 
history, it can only be considered as a little more distinguished by the 
celebrity of its author and his antagonist, and by the greatness of the 
occasion that called it forth, than others written on party questions in 
those days, and which attempted to settle the complicated questions of 
law and prerogative in modern times, on the paradoxes of ancient philoso- 
phers, on the Jewish theocracy, on the apostolical commands, on the 
opinions of the fathers, on the authorities of councils, and all the learned 
and obsolete lumber of pedantic acquirement. But it would not be fair 
to expect that Salmasius should have anticipated the knowledge which it 
took another century to mature. Treatises on the same subject, and in 
the same language as that which he used, had appeared before his time ; 
and the Vindicie contra Tyrannos of Languet, and the work De jure 
Regni apud Scotos of Buchanan,* are in the same style of argument, 
though advocating principles the opposite to his; and subsequently the 
reasonings of Salmasius were again revived in the elaborate disquisitions 
of Filmer and Mackenzie. ‘The Philosopher of Malmsbury alone pursued 
another system ; and, putting aside the assistance of obsolete authority, 
which he might consider as useless when opposed to the unalienable 
rights of justice and liberty ; he laid down certain general principles for the 
social covenant, and presented his model of government for the imitation 
of statesmen, and the instruction of the people. Considered however in 
respect of the time in which it was written, and the circumstances, and 
that it came from the pen of a foreigner, aud one whose life had been 
chietly devoted to the study of antiquity and the correction and explanation 
of the texts of the Greek and Latin writers ; it will be a proof, if such is 
wanting, that the fame which Salmasius had acquired beyond that of every 
other scholar of his time for his extensive erudition was justly bestowed, 
and that he possessed other knowledge besides that which is to be found 
amid the glossaries and grammarians of ancient tongues. That it was not 
so popular as the answer of Milton, in the reformed countries as well as 
England, in the United States, in Zurich, or at Geneva, we may readily 
believe ; in these countries the literature of Europe was chiefly to be 
found, and they were the head-quarters of republican doctrines. The 
reception of the rival volumes however in foreign nations was pretty 
equally balanced by the contending parties. Salmasius’s treatise was 
suppressed at Amsterdam, and Milton’s was burnt by the common bang- 
man at Paris and Toulouse. It excites a smile at the present day to read 
such reflections as the following, where the wit and the confidence are 





* Buchanan, says Gibbon, is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated of the Re- 
formers who has justified the theory of Resistance. See Rom. Hist. vol. ii. 
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alike conspicuous : ‘Un Anglais nommé Jean Milton a repondu a M. de 
Saumaise ; je pense que M. de Saumaise lui repondra !’ (Vide L'Esprit de 
G. Patin. p. 171.) But the learning and ability with which this treatise is 
composed, must shield it from contempt, though they can no longer save 
it from neglect. If now extinct, as to all public curiosity, and opened 
only occasionally by the Critic or the Biographer, yet it can boast that no 
common attention had been paid to its authority ; and that its importance 
is declared in the commendation of one party, as in the censure of another ; 
its doctrines were opposed by the greatest Poet of one age, and they have 
been supported and sanctioned by the greatest Statesman of another. 
Salmasius * might be equally proud of the declared hostility of Milton, and 
the silent admiration of Burke. 

It must not however be unnoticed, that the enemies of Salmasius not 
only objected to the whole force and tenor of his arguments, but, further, 
accused him of plagiarism ; and they asserted that the reasoning which 
defended the divine right of kings, was borrowed from the great work 
De Jure Belli et Pacis of his contemporary and rival in literary fame, 
Hugo Grotius : a work which that great writer commenced, when emerging 
from the gloom of a cruel and unjust captivity, which he carried on amid the 
privations of an unsettled life and uncertain fortune, and which at length 
led him to the splendors of an honourable and illustrious embassy. Yet 
something more than a just confidence in his own talents and extensive 
resources, would have kept Salmasius from being indebted to a contempo- 
rary, from whom he was alienated during his life, and whose reputation 
after death he attacked with an unrelenting and unprovoked hostility. 

It has been said that Salmasius lost the favour of Christina, at whose 
court he was residing, when Milton’s answer appeared ; and that his death 
was caused by the bitterness of his supposed defeat by an antagonist pre- 
viously unknown. ‘The truth of either of these assertions, too hastily 
assumed by the biographers of Milton, is more than questionable. It is 
not at all improbable that the capricious Queen of the North may have 
vexed this old scholar with commendations of his enemy,t and that she 





* The learned Gataker considered Salmasius worthy of the appellation bestowed 
on Pic. Mirandula,—* the Miracle of the Age he lived in.” See his answer to Lilie, p. 85. 
Sarrave calls him the Coryphus of sacred and profane literature, and Grotius honoured 
him with the title, Super Eminentissime. The fanatical Republicans who hated his 
arguments, and the jealousy of scholars who envied his erudition, attempted to pull 
down the noble statue from the pedestal on which it had so long stood—but in vain ; 
it still rose in its majestic proportion and colossal size. 

+ Salmasius describes himself as supported in his work by the consciousness of 
integrity and the intrepidity of truth. Deum testabor me hanc causam tuendam sus- 
cepisse non tantum rogatus, sed quia meliorem et justiorem nullam ea me potuisse 
defendere conscientia mea mihi suggessit, ratio et veritas docuit, resque ipsa dictavit, 
&c. It does not appear exactly when the “ first bold man dared to talk of bringing 
the King to justice ;’’ but such language was heard in 1646 and 1647. Berkeley asserts 
that the resolution was taken at Windsor in a Council of Officers, soon after the King’s 
confinement at Carisbrooke. See Maseres’s Tracts, i.3835, and Hallam’s Const. History, 
ii. 302. Mr. Bowles considers that Milton was the first who cried out for national 
justice, in his Exordium of Defensio Populi; that Cromwell seized the idea, and that 
the King was hurried to judgment. He ingeniously finds a corroboration of this 
opinion in the motto of Milton, in his last address to the people, when it was de- 
termined by the whole voice of the Nation to execute the exiled King. The motto as 
appears in Milton’s works— 

—__————— Et nos 
Consilium dedimus Scylle. 


See Bowles’s Life of Ken, vol. i. pp. 87, 156, &c. and his Last Days of Chillingworth, j 
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may have joined in the voice of general praise ; but he left the Court of 
Stockholm, not from the frowns of the Queen, but from the severity of 
that iron climate. There, at the same Court, Descartes died from the effects 
of a Northern winter Naudzeus, another eminent scholar who had been 
summoned there by the same authority, was obliged for the same cause to 
retire to the South. Grotius, then resident in Sweden, mentions, ‘ illa 
Mundi pars quam sibi frigidus septentrio seposuit,—“ il ne pourroit pas 
souffrir l'air froid de Suede. L’Air de Stokolm lui étoit contraire.”’ 
The biographer of Salmasius asserts that, unable to bear the climate, 
“he was always in bed with a fire in his room.” Hence the joke of 
Philips, ‘ In Suecorum aulA jam diu friget.’” We have before us a volume 
of Latin poetry by that unfortunate and inconsiderate writer, who too 
rashly lent his name to protect the character of another—Poemata 
Alexandri Mori, 1669, 4to, in which is an epitaph on Salmasius (p. 122), 
and the last couplet of which sets at rest the subject of Christina's treat- 
ment of him—- 
Postquam Christina colitur—nihil addo—quid ultra 
Pertulit ad laudes illa, vel ille suas ? 

In this volume is no allusion to the controversy with Milton, except as just 
mentioned in the lines on Salmasius, p. 123, As regards his death, it did 
not take place till three years after this time, and after his Answer to 
Milton had been nearly completed. He was advanced in years, was of a 
very weak constitution, was worn out with a life of hard study, enfeebled 
by gout, probably injured by his residence and the snows of Stockholm ; 
he went to Spa for its medicinal waters, and there this ‘ Monster of Erudi- 
tion’ died. Christina's high regard of him, is shown beyond all dispute, 
in the affectionate and zealous letter which she sent to the widow, in which 
she repeats, that she had all the sentiments of love to him, as to a father ; 
and was deeply interested in the glory of his reputation: she falls foul of 
the widow for burning his manuscripts. The biographers of Milton might 
have profitably spent afew hours on the volume of Sarravius.* While it is 
confessed that Milton’s language, in this famous treatise, descended into 
the indecent grossness of personal abuse, it yet may be said that such was 
the tone and temper, not only of the controversial writers, but even the 
scholars of the day ; that he had not exceeded the scurrilous and violent 
declarations of the fanatical preachers and the angry bark of their seditious 
pulpits. South says—“ It was the pulpit that supplied the field with 
swordsmen and the Parliament House with incendiaries.’’ Probably it was 
expected of him, as the public champion of the great and holy cause, that 
his tone should be uncompromising and decisive ; that he should blow 
aloud the blast of defiance and contempt to the enemies of Sion; while 
the severe and sarcastic language which his opponent had applied to the 





p. 12. I find a note in my copy of Milton, that Sir Thomas Phillipps presented the 
Royal Society of Literature with extracts from MS. Letters of Milton to Cromwell, 
purporting to be the sketch of a republic, which he had devised as a model of perfec- 
tion. Has this letter been published? Is it generally known that the State Letters 
of Milton were not only translated by J. Philips, but by some other writer, and printed 
abroad, with curious interpolations? The original Latin was published 1676. The 
Anon. Translation, 1682, 4to. and Philips’s in 1694. Refer particularly to p. 88 of the 
4to, and p. 236 of Philips. In Todd’s Life of Milton, p. 180, it is said that the 
Latin letters were given not accurately. 

* In his Answer written at Spa, after his return from Sweden, Salmasius speaks 
of Christina with praise: —‘* faciliores aditus habet et molliora fandi tempora,” 
&c. p. 225, 
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leaders of the fanatical party, and to their motives and principles, had 
goaded him into personal recrimination. ‘ Had the heart of Milton,’ says 
Mr. D'Israeli, ‘ beat as coldly on the ‘death of Charles as Ludlow’s, his 
democratic feelings might be respected. But that this great tragic genius 
having witnessed this solemn scene of Majesty in its last affliction, should 
have ridiculed and calumniated and belied it, as the meanest of the mob,— 
who would credit this, had it been a secret anecdote hitherto concealed 
from the public eye? Milton, in his celebrated Defence of the People, 
treats Charles the First as a mere actor striving—Veluti poetz, aut his- 
trionis deterrimi plausum in ipso exitio ambitiossissime captare. In the 
kingly calmness of Charles's death he sees but a player's exit, a paltry 
mime’s ambition to be clapped on retiring from the stage—the artificial 
decency of a theatrical Caesar's fall!’ It must, however, be recollected 


that he was goaded to place this theatrical mask on the face of Charles, by | 


Salmasius having brought prominently forward the patriotic feelings which 
were declared from the scaffold by the dying monarch, and having re- 
proached the enemies of Charles with the generous forgiveness of his 
nature, and his inextinguishable love of the people who had condemned 
him to a traitor’s death. It was represented as the forgiveness from the 
Cross. It was impossible that Milton could let this pass unnoticed or un- 
rebuked ; if he could not deny the words, which was out of his power, he 
could only give them an ignominious interpretation, and throw the ridicu- 
lous over the sublime. Milton knew the sentiments of those who employed 
him in his task ; and he was prepared to satisfy them, perhaps he fully 
shared in them. ‘The words of Salmasius are, ‘Quantum magis non honore 
(titulo Parentis Patri) et elogio dignus Carolus qui populi imgrati tantum 
amorem et tale studium, non solum tota vita—sed etiam in ipsa morte 
testatus est ?” 'To have left this unexplained, would have been to deprive 
the wasp of every thing—but his sting. Mr. D'lsraeli considers the stern 
Republicanism and the personal hatred of Charles, which so strongly cha- 
racterized Milton, to have been early imbibed from his first tutor Young— 
“the Puritan in Essex who cut his hair short’’—as well as from his second, 
Alexander Gill, who was also his beloved friend and a fiery Revolutionist ; 
whose language was in ‘the vulgar tone of the lowest Democracy.” But 
did Mr. D Israeli remark that Gill's volume of Latin Poetry is dedicated to 
Charles the First, and is full of praises of him and his father ? Milton’s con- 
stant objections to Salmas-us, independent of mere verbal abuse, were that 
he was only a grammarian and word catcher—grammaticum hominem ; that 
he was a stranger, and had no right to intermeddle with our national dis- 
putes, and that he was exposed to the just charge of inconsistency, in now 
upholding that hierarchy, against which, as well as the papal power, he 
had so lately declared his deliberate opinion in a large and elaborate trea- 
tise. Milton attributes the private vexations and public disgrace and defeat, 
as he calls it, of Salmasius, to his having deserted his old opinions for the 
sake of gain. We must place against this the solemn appeal of Salmasius, 
at the end of his Defence—‘ Deum testabor me hanc causam suscepisse 
non ¢entum quia rogatus, sed quia meliorem et justiorem nullam ea me potu- 
isse defendere conscientia mea mihi suggessit ; ratio et veritas docuit, resque 
ipsa dictavit,’ &c. We may add, as a conclusion on this subject, that a 
person named Jeanes, or Janes, published an answer to Milton's Icono- 
clastes, under a title which we now cannot remember; but that in the 
year of the Restoration, 1660, this same book was brought out again under 
the title of “‘ Salmasius his detection of the diabolical Rebell Milton,” in- 
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tending to pass it off as a Translation of Salmasius’ * Posthumous Work— 
** ad Joannem Miltonum Responsio ;"—it is in fact the same book and the 
same edition as that brought out by Janes, with the exception of the title, 
and a leaf of address to the reader. We shall here insert what Salmasios 
says in his unfinished Answer relating to the errors in Milton’s Latin 


Milton's Controversy with Salmasius, 


Poetry : 


* Sed quis ille Miltonus? Unde domo? 
Quis enim audivit hominem, ante hanc 
suam defensionem pro P. Anglicano. Eam 
et multi negant illum auctorem debere 
agnoscere, nisi solo titulo. Conscriptam 
enim esse a Ludi magistro quodam Gallo 
de trivio, qui Londini Pueros nihil sapere 
docet. Nam Miltonum ipsum qui peni- 
tus noverunt Latine scire, aut scribere 
posse, serio negant. Ego aliter sentio. 
Nam si Poéfa est Miltonus, et non hu- 
milis quidem spiritus, cur non etiam ora- 
tor esse queat disertus? At de Poétice 
Mustaceo laureolam sibi quesisse, pot- 
mata ejus arguunt, in quibus Patrem 
suum se poétam genuisse gloriatur. Non 
meliorem tamen Poétam esse, quam civem 
inde apparet, quod ut malus civis, contra 
leges Patrize peccat, perduelles ejus de- 
fendendo, ita et pessimus Poéta sepius 


leges Metricas violat, breves pro longis, et 
longas pro brevibus ponendo. Sic ultimam 
in qguotanis corripit, primam in paruisset, 
etiam primam in Semifracta, et in nomine 
Opis, secundam in Jacobus. Alia multa 
passim in iis committit, que et Grammati- 
cam et Latinitatemledunt. Belyia illiest 
pro Belyio. Sic Gallium posset dicere pro 
Gallia, surdere ad preces. Aves augures 
appellat, cur non etiam aucupes aves di- 
centur ; stelliparum Colum appellat, qui 
stellas scilicet pariat. Alia infinita sunt, 
que omitto, ut versus abnormes, qualis 
iste est,—‘ Et callebat avium linguas’-— 
Tametsi etatem illis, qua scripta sunt, 
non apposuisset, facile tamen perspicere 
poteramus pueri esse poémata. Sed Pue- 
rilia errata preestare debet jam Vir, cum 
et paucos abhinc annos recudi Londini 
curaverit.”’ 


Salmasius could discover the errors in Milton’s Latin Poetry, but the 
general elegance of the language, and the classical beauty of the images 
and expressions entirely escaped him. The old Grammarian hugged him- 
self with joy at the delivery of his clumsy joke, which occurs just after, 
when he exhorts Milton to inscribe on the work—‘‘ Joannis Asini, alias 
Multonis, nam Multo vervex est etiam Anglis.” 

It is well known that wken Milton’s History of England + appeared, the 
Licenser suppressed a passage which reflected on the Long Parliament, aud 
the republican Assembly of Divines, and which was not published till 1681. 
Of the genuineness of this passage some doubts have been entertained ; we 
are enabled to lay before onr readers, through the kindness of a friend, the 
opinion on this subject of one, whose name it would be sufficient alone to 
pronounce, at once to draw attention to the reasons by which it is sup- 
ported ; but we may add, that to him has been applied the happy desig- 
nation by Sir David Dalrymple of Lord Hardwicke, as “ learned in British 
History :” 





* In this treatise, Salmasius alludes more than once to some Dutchmen who had 
written against him, and whom he treats with contempt, ‘ qui totam etatem contrive- 
runt in Claudiano et Ovidio evolvendo, et nihil preeterea bonorum Auctorum legerunt.’ 
This person (though unnamed) was Daniel Heinsius. See pp. 26, 53. The strange 
name at p. 28, ‘Hugo Poni,’ is meant for Hugh Peters. 

This posthumous Treatise of Salmasius is scarce, and seldom found with the 
others. Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, says he never saw it; it is called 
Apologia contra Miltonum pro Defensione Regia; it was written at Spa; without the 
assistance of hislibrary. Can it be believed that in Chaudon’s Dict. Biographique, the 
writer of the Life of Saumaise should have the audacious impudence to assert that 
the Defensio Regia begins in these words—‘ Anglais, qui vous renvoyez les tétes des 
rois comme des balles de paume, qui jouez & la boule avec les couronnes, et qui vous 
servez des sceptres comme de marottes,’ &c. Has this passed into the last edition of 
the Biog. Universelle? 

t+ On this History see Retrospective Review, vol. 1x. 1—9, and Warton on Spenser, 
ii. p. 242, 
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** T thought, Ist. that the passage was 
a digression out of both time and place ; 
to use a vulgar phrase, brought in head 
and shoulders, and looking, therefore, 
much like an interpolation. 2dly. That 
the opinions expressed in it are greatly 
at variance with Milton’s political creed 
and character. And, 3dly. that the rea- 
sons for its alleged suppression are wholly 
inadequate and inconclusive. With re- 
spect to my first objection, I am aware it 
will be said that Milton, in the introduc- 
tory paragraph of his third book, as pub- 
lished by himself, had expressly referred 
to the ‘ late civil broils.’? But it is not 
from thence to be inferred that he meant 
to follow it up with so ample, particular, 
and misplaced a description of his own 
times as is contained in the digression. 
Of my second ground of suspicion, I 
must leave you to form your own opinion. 
But I cannot easily believe, that if Milton 
had really derived from experience such 
expressions of the conduct and views of 
his late associates, he would have conde- 
scended to incur the imputation of being 
a time-server by printing them, as the 
story says he meant to do. Such acourse 
would have been quite foreign to the sturdy 
independence of his character. As to the 
last point, I think the reason assigned for 
the suppression of the passage by the 


Milton's History of England. 
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Licensers, namely, that it was done out 
of tenderness for the vanquished party, is 
a most lame and impotent one. The Li- 
censers, indeed, might have expunged, as 
Toland says they did, some passages ex- 
posing the superstition and luxury of 
monks, yet this seems doubtful, as so 
many were permitted to remain. But can 
it be believed that Charles the Second 
and his Licensers had the amiable weak- 
ness of harbouring tender mercies towards 
the beaten Republicans? On the con- 
trary, would they not have triumphed in 
an opportunity of exposing the recanta- 
tion (for so they would have called it) of 
so formidable and illustrious an adversary 
as Milton? After all, I must in candour 
admit that the Digression is not without 
internal marks of genuineness. It is so 
Miltonic in style and execution, that if 
Milton did not write it, it would be diffi- 
cult to assign it to any other writer. If 
it be taken from him, as Johnson says of 
one of the disputed plays of Shakspeare, 
to whom shall it be given? But the His- 
tory of Britain itself I cannot think wor- 
thy of Milton’s great name. It is a la- 
boured recapitulation of the long-exploded 
fables of Brute and his descendants, and 
is as discreditable to his judgment, as the 
slur he casts on Saxon History* and 
Saxon Historians. That History he treats 





* It is with pleasure that we favour the reader with some interesting remarks by the 
late Lord Grenville, on a doubtful point of English History connected with the pre. 
sent subject, and attached to a passage of Milton :— 

‘* Milton says, in anticipation of his intended poem—‘ Frangam Saxonicas Bri- 


tonum sub marte phalangas.’ 


The struggle of Cornish Britons for their national in- 





dependence, tho’ finally overpowered, was maintained till a very late period of the 
Saxon dominion in England, nor is it easy to ascertain the precise date of its termina- 
tion. Gibbon indeed asserts (c. 38, note 135), ‘ that Cornwall was finally subdued by 
Athelstane (A.D. 927—941), who planted an English colony at Exeter, and confined 
the Britons beyond the river Tamar.’ But this statement is confuted by the autho- 
rity which he cites, as well as by other historical evidence. Malmsbury, to whose 
evidence Gibbon refers us, says no more, than that this monarch ‘ vigorously attacked 
the Cornish men, drove them from Exeter, and fixed the boundaries of his own terri- 
tories (provincie suz) on this side of the Tamar.’ Cornwall was therefore still ex- 
cluded from them. Nor is it more true, that Athelstane planted an English colony at 
Exeter. The English were settled there before his time, and held it, as Malmsbury 
expressly tells us, conjointly with the Britons (squo jure). This common occupancy 
of the same district, by two hostile and barbarous tribes, was naturally not ve 

favourable to its cultivation. Those who know its present state, may be amused wit 

this author’s account of it. No uninstructive lesson, if it teaches the importance of 
domestic concord to national improvement, and the increased productiveness of the 
earth itself from the progress of social life ; a fact perhaps not sufficiently attended to 
by our ablest political ceconomists. ‘ The soil,’ says he, ‘ is hungry and squalid, 
scarcely producing a few starved oats, which bear for the most part no grain, but only 
empty husks.’ Such was in those days the neighbourhood of Exeter, to which Athel- 
stane, we are told, gave a new face of prosperity, by assuming to himself and to his 
people its sole possession and government. This transaction happened in 926, nearly 
the first of the two dates assigned by Gibbon, and almost 500 years after the arrival 
of Hengist in England. The Saxon Chronicle of that year states that Athelstane 
‘ then obtained (or exercised) an authority (or superiority 5¢Py!0€) over all the things 


that were in this island, ‘first Howel King of West Wales (Cornwall), and Constantine 
Gant. Mae. Vot. VI. 30 
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as ‘ wars of kites and crows, flocking and 
fighting in the air,’ and the historians as 
‘ obscure and blockish chroniclers, only fit 
to be read by those who take pleasure to 
be all their lifetime raking in the founda- 
tion of old abbeys and cathedrals.’ You 
have quite enough of historian and anti- 
quarian feeling to deem this heresy; or, 
as Dogberry says, ‘ flat burglary as ever 


roof.’ Warburton has selected one of the 
very next passages in the history for his 
particular praise. It is at the conclusion 
of the second book, where all the faults 
of Milton’s prose style are accumulated 
and concluded in about a dozen lines. 
This is treasonable language, I confess ; 
but in proportion as I admire the poet, I 
can sfford, by way of set off, to censure 





was committed.’ He must have quite the historian.’’ 
forgotten ‘to love the high embowered 

These very sensible observations point out an observable defect in Mil- 
ton’s mind, a singularity not affected, but native to it, and which broke 
out even amid the unprovoking tranquillity of Antiquarian research. On 
whatever subject his mind was employed, it was the same. In Theology 
it showed itself in a denial of the eternal existence of the Son, and the 
adoption of the Arian heresy. In politics, in the substitution of a republic 
on the basis of an old monarchical government, and among a people pecu- 
liarly attached to the regal constitution. In morals it supported an in- 
creased facility of Divorce; and it defended, in modern times, that plurality 
of wives which was allowed to the venerable patriarchs and princes of the 





King of the Scots, and Owen King of Monmouth, and Aldrid the son of Eadulf of 
Bamburgh.’ He seems to have exacted from them all some sort of submission, as to 
a paramount sovereign. But it is added, ‘ that they ratified this agreement with cove- 
nants and oaths, and then returned in peace.’ He treated therefore with the British 
King of Cornwall on the same footing as with the King of the Scots. He covenanted 
with all these Kings, as exercising distinct though possibly subordinate powers of 
government, and he appears to have left them in that state. From this account, 
therefore, as well as from what Malmsbury states, of the separation of Exeter at this 
period from Cornwall, it is manifest that the latter continued to be, till within less 
than a century and a half before the Norman Conquest, a separate state governed by 
its native rulers. How much longer it remained in this condition we know not. A 
gentleman deeply versed in our ancient history has suggested to the author of these 
trifles, a conjecture, in defect of positive evidence, that Cornwall was absorbed into 
the Saxon kingdom by gradual encroachments, not long after the time of Athelstan. 
He supports this opinion by some instances of Ecclesiastical superiority exercised 
there by the English Kings before the Norman Conquest. And we may observe, that 
in Domesday book, a large proportion, perhaps the largest of the few Cornish land- 
holders enumerated, seems to be of Saxon origin. But it is singular that no distinct 
account should remain of so remarkable an event, as the final extinction of the sove- 
reignty of the British princes in this their last refuge on English ground; nor any 
memorial of that decisive epoch, when, in the words of our romantic poet, 


Woe, and woe, and everlasting woe 

Came to the Briton babe, that should be born 

To live in thraldom of his father’s foe ! 

Late King, now captive, late lord, now forlorn, 

The world’s reproach, the cruel victor’s scorn.—Fair. Queen, c. iii. 1. 44. 


That the completion of this Revolution was deferred to a very late period, the evidence 
of language would indeed have sufficiently proved, had history been wholly silent. The 
local nomenclature of Cornwall is at this day almost entirely Celtic. In most other 
parts of England, the rivers and mountains have frequently retained their British appel- 
lations ; but the names of the towns, villages, and parishes (with the exception of the 
Roman stations, or other accidental peculiarities) are in very large proportions of Teu- 
tonic origin. A circumstance which must be principally attributed (but not perhaps 
so exclusively as it has been by some of our own historians) to the influence of the 
Saxon conquest. Tho’ even before the Roman Invasion, some considerable portion of 
our island was occupied by Belgic tribes, wholly differing, as we are told (Cesar, I. 1, 
and V. 10), from the Celts in language, as well as in laws and manners, and retaining 
in their new settlements, like other colonists, ancient and modern, the appellations 
endeared to them by the recollections of their parent country.”’ 
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ancient world, as the practice of usury was to the Canaanite. But we must 
consider that there was much in his situation, as well as perhaps in the 
warmth of his disposition, unfavourable to the calm and dispassionate inves- 
tigation of truth. His constant engagements in controversy, even from 
his youth, led him rather to enforce and exaggerate his opinions, than to 
consider the objections, or to avail himself of the advice of others. Nor 
did more than twenty years of blindness, which separated him much from 
the society, and entirely from all active participation in the business of life, 
pass without producing their effect on his temper and on his intellect, on 
the direction of his researches, the tone of his opinions, and the conclu- 
sions of his judgment. An independence of opinion, approaching to singu- 
larity, and a confidence in himself, particularly of spiritual pride, charac- 
terized him even from his youth. In other times and under other circum- 
stances they might gradually have given way to an enlarged acquaintance 
with the sentiments of others, and have been softened down by a friendly 
comparison with the feelings and opinions of society. Had he lived amid 
the blessing of peaceful times, under a settled constitution, and a gentle 
sway, the violence of his feelings would have been subdued, and the 
startling boldness of his paradoxical theories modified or suppressed. His 
temper would not have experienced its stormy trials, and his lofty and 
heroic virtues would have assumed the more engaging garb of Christian 
mildness and charity. But his prejudices and partialities were increased 
and not removed by the circumstances of his life. The men with whom 
he lived were of like sentiments with himself, as inflexible, as impracticable, 
as violent,* and as visionary. ‘‘ The disturbed politics of Milton,” says an 
enlightened memorialist, “‘ are fraught with all the popular rumours and 
passions of the day.” His Republican theories were strengthened by the 
visions of the ancient philosophers, the declamations of their orators, and 
the maxims of the poets ; and his dislike of our established Church deprived 
him of the profound and admirable treatises, treasures of sound and real 
learning, which would have conducted him safely through the subtleties of 
a disputed theology ;t or at least made him pause before he gave way 
to an alarming and afflicting heresy. We cannot search the hearts of men ; 
but we are bound to interpret their actions with candour and charity. 
The scruples of an enlightened conscience, and the decisions of a severe 
and impartial judgment, must be looked on with reverence by all. Mr. 
Coleridge says, “ that in Milton’s mind there were purity and piety abso- 
lute, a keen love of truth, and as keen a love of his country.”—*“ You 





* “* T cannot chuse but wonder what it is that inclines some men, who are other- 
wise sober enough, to let fly so lavishly and indiscriminately against reason and philo- 
sophy, especially in an age so exceedingly prone to phantasy and madness, and that 
hath been ruined in all its concerns by enthusiasm and vain pretences to the Spirit.””— 
Glanville’s Philosophia Pia, p. 85. 1671. See also p. 230. ‘‘ Here the enemies of our 
Church and Government began. Upon this (fanaticism) they insisted still, and filled 
their books and pulpits and private corners with these cantings. This was the engine 
to overthrow all sober principles and establishments ; with this the people were infa- 
tuated and credit was reconciled to gibberish and folly, enthusiasm and vain impulses. 
This is the food of conventicles to this day; the root of their matter, and the burden 
of their preachments,’’ &c. 

t+ On the subject of Milton’s religious opinions and character, a late editor has 
expressed himself with judgment and ability. See Hawkins’s ed. of Newton’s Milton, 
1. p. xcix. to ci. Bishop Newton considered him a sort of Quietist, full of the spirit 
of religion, but little regarding the exterior. We are in want of materials for an opinion 
on this subject. He was a religious man, and he never went to a place of worship. 
Why? The ground is open, and each critic may advance his own opinion. Oursis, 
that he was old, blind, gouty, and infirm; a sufficient dispensation surely ! 
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and I{(such were the dying words of a virtuous and venerable prelate, * 
who had from conscieatious motives descended from the highest honours to 
a private station), you and I have gone different ways in the late affairs ; but 
I trust heaven’s gates are wide enough to admit us both. What I have 
done I have done in the integrity of my heart, indeed, in the great integrity 
of my heart.” 





ALCHUINE’S BIBLE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 


Mr. Ursan, B.M. Sept. 1, 1836. 

I NOW resume my remarks on the 
.manuscript Bible recently purchased 
for the British Museum. 

The description of this remarkable 
volume [marked MS. Add. 10,546] 
will next claim our attention. It is 
of the largest folio size, measuring 20 
inches in height by 14} inches in 
width, and consists of 449 leaves of 
extremely fine vellum, written in a 
beautiful and distinct minuscule letter, 
jin double columns consisting of 50 lines 
each (excepting the book of Psalms, 
which has 52 lines), the height of 
which is 15 inches, and the breadth 46 
inches. At the commencement (fol. 
1°.) is the title to Jerome’s Epistle 
to Paulinus, written in capital letters 
of gold, nearly an inch in height, on 
bands of purple, which are inclosed in 
a border surrounding the entire page, 
composed of gold interlaced orna- 
ments in the style usual in the 8th 
and 9th centuries, within an edge of 
green or gold, with eight larger and 
eight smaller interlaced ornaments in 


silver, in the corners and intermediate 
spaces. 
INC: EPISTL 
SCI HIERON™ 
AD PAVLINV 
PRBM DE OM 
NIBVS DIVINIS HISTORIAE LIBRIS. 


M. de Speyr Passavant has the 
matchless assurance to state, that in 
one of the above ornaments, the name 
of CarvLvs is to be read, and that 
the rest are signatures and monogranis, 
only to be deciphered by a profound 
study !!!* The Epistie follows, ff. 2-4*, 
headed by a very large capital F [Fra- 
ter Ambrosius], 12 inches in height b: 
5 in breadth, the frame work of whic 
is of silver, and the ornaments of gold. 
From the upper limb of the letter 
hangs what seems to be intended for 
a lantern; and below, suspended from 
a cross, a species of lamp, or vessel to 
contain holy oil, probably similar to 
what was then used in churches before 
the altar. Both these are of gold, as 
are the first 19 lines of the Epistle 











* See the Life of Bishop Sancroft. 

1 This passage is too extraordinary not to be given in the original words: ‘‘ Dans 
le milieu de l’encadrement riche on voit les lettres Carvivs liées et enlacées en- 
semble ; en marge se trouve un signe de témoignage ou d’investiture, ou couteau de 
soie rompu avec une paille y attachée ; et au bas, dans l’encadrement méme, se trou- 
vent deux signatures de cette époque, en forme de bandes de cuir renouées sur elles 
mémes. Au contour de l’encadrement et dans les coins, on voit des espéces de mono- 
grammes compliqués, qu'une étude approfondie parviendrait & déchiffrer’’ (!!!) De- 
scription, &c. p. 3. To understand the portion of this impudent and ignorant para- 
graph not alluded to above, it must be remarked, that along the margin of the page 
runs a thread, by which in all probability was once attached a piece of silk to the 
vellum, for the purpose of preserving the painting from injury, a custom formerly 
very common, and of which I have seen numerous instances of the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries. Under this thread a fragment of common straw has accidentally been 
pushed, and many other similar pieces of straw are found in the volume, being used 
for markers, by readers, according to a well-known and early practice. The ground- 
work of the above tissue of absurdity may be found in two misinterpreted passages 
(by ignorance or knavery?) of the Nuuveau Traité de Diplomatique, vol. iv. pp. 9, 
647, 650, when speaking of the seals and notarial monograms used in CHARTERS, and 
of the acts of investiture by which they were confirmed. Throughout the volume 
there is not a trace of a seal or signature, which proves how egregiously many persons 
who wrote testimonials in M. de Speyr-Passavant’s Album, were deceived. 
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itself, written in uncials. After the 
Epistle is a blank page, and on the 
verso of the leaf, f. 5». a large illumi- 
nation the size of the volume, divided 
by purple bands into four compart- 
ments, representing, 1. the creation of 
Adam and of Eve; 2. the presentation 
of Eve to Adam, and the charge not 
to eat of the forbidden fruit; 3. the 
temptation of the serpent, breach of 
the commandment, and shame on be- 
ing taxed with it; 4. expulsion from 
Paradise, and labours in tilling the 
earth and suckling of children. The 
figures are short, and exhibit a want 
of due proportion, and an unpleasant 
brickdust color predominates through- 
out. On the bands are written in 
gold uncial letters. 
A+ 
ADAM PRIMVS VTI PINGITVR ISTIC « 
CvIVs COSTA SACRAE CARPITVR EVAE. 
Xps EVAM DVCIT ADAE . QVAM VOCAT 
VIRAGINE « 
AsT EDANT NE POMA VITAE . DHIBET 
IPSE CONDITOR . 
SVADET NVPER CREATAE . ANGVIS DOLO 
PVELLAE . 
Post HAEC AMOENA LVSTRANS . ADAM 
VOCAT REDEMPTOR . 
VTERQVE AB VMBRIS PELLITVR INDE 
SACRIS. 
Et 1AM LABORI RVRA COLVNT HABITI . 
On f. 6, commences the Preface of 
Jerome, addressed to Desiderius, of 
which the title and first lines are in 
capital and uncial letters, alternately 
of gold on a purple ground, and red. 
The large capital D. is of silver and 
gold, in the same style as the preced- 
ing F. and within it are drawn the 
figures of two cocks,? with a vase of 
flowers between; and beneath, two 
lions. A table of chapters (in number 
82) of the book of Genesis follows, and 
on f. 7, Genesis begins with a large 
capital in gold and silver, in the same 
style as before, and above it the mono- 
gram of Jhesus in gold. 
Each of the books of the Old and 
New Testament has a table of chap- 


ters similarly prefixed, and an orna- 
mental capital letter, more or less 
elaborately executed, with small figures 
of birds, animals, &c. in the centre, of 
gold and silver. 

At the end of Genesis, f. 24, we read 
Expuicir 11BER Bresit, 1p Est Ge- 
NESEOS. Haset versvs 111. Dec. 

The table of the chapters (139) of 
Exodus immediately succeeds, and then 
a second large illumination on the verso 
of f. 25. which is so remarkable as to 
merit a more detailed description. It 
is divided into two compartments. In 
the upper partis Moses receiving thelaw 
on mount Sinai from the hand of the 
Almighty. The hill is a blaze of red, 
and a hand is seen descending from 
the clouds, with the volume of the 
law. Above, two angelsare pouring out 
fire from golden horns; and at a dis- 
tance, at the bottom of the hill, stands a 
figure holding a sceptre terminating in 
a fleur-de-lis, probably intended for 
Joshua. Beneath, we have the same 
figure of Moses (whose portrait is 
admirably preserved) reading or ex- 
pounding the law to Aaron and the 
children of Israel, whilst behind him 
stands Joshua holding a sceptre, as 
before. Over the respective figures is 
written in golden letters Mors, AARON, 
Fiti Iskawe., and Josvs, and above, 
on a band of purple : 

SvscEPIT LEGE MOYSES CORVSCA. 

REGIs E DEXTRA SVPERI SED INFRA. 

1AM DOCET XPI POPVLV REPLETVS NEC- 
TARE Sco. 

The figures are about four inches in 
height, and are all represented stand- 
ing within a palace, the architectural 
details of which exhibit a debased 
Roman style, and are worthy of atten- 
tion. Fluted columns with foliated ca- 
pitals support a roof sunk in squares, 
and on either side is a door, the en- 
trance through which is covered by 
curtains hanging by rings from poles ; 
and on these curtainsarecertain marks, 
affirmed to be Tironian characters, but 
which are of too doubtful a nature to 





2 This affords M. de Speyr-Passavant another opportunity of trifling. He asserts 
that these cocks allude to the defeat of Desiderius, king of Lombardy, and that one 
represents ‘‘ la vieille Gaule Transalpine,’’ and the other “la jeune Gaule Cisalpine,’’ 
and that they are placed here, because the Epistle begins ‘‘ Desiderii mei.”!!!_ The 
truth is, that the figures of cocks, precisely similar, are to be found in numerous 
MSS, of the 8th and 9th centuries, and are merely ornamental. The Codex Aureus 
of the Harleian collection, No. 2788, offers at once a striking proof. 
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allow of a decided opinion being offer- 
ed; nor is it of importance, for as the 
usage of the Tironian characters pre- 
vailed till the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, they do not affect in any way 
the question of the age or authenticity 
of the manuscript. 

The prevailing colours in this paint- 
ing are redand blue. Moses is repre- 
sented with a long beard and mous- 
taches of a bluish color, and his thick 
hair brought down in a point over his 
forehead. He is clad in a white cloak 
or mantle, and violet-coloured tunic, 
with a red border. Aaron has also a 
beard and moustaches, and is clad in 
a scarlet mantle, beneath which is a 
white tunic, ornamented with gold, 
and round the hem of each hangs a row 
of gold knobs, intended, doubtless, for 
the bells and pomegranates of the high 
priest’s garments. He holds in the 
left hand a gold sceptre, terminating 
in a fleur-de-lis, and in the right, 
extended towards Moses, a gold mani- 
ple, or manutergium, which was for- 
merly used to wrap the Sacred Volume 
in, as a mark of reverence.* On his 
head is a crown of gold, ensigned by 
three fleurs-de-lis, precisely of the form 
worn by the ancient French monarchs.4 
From these circumstances, coupled 
with the facts already adduced of the 
history of Alchuine’s recension of the 
Bible, and the verses hereafter to be 
noticed at the end of the volume, it 
appears to me not only highly proba- 
ble, but incapable of being fairly 
otherwise’ interpreted—that under the 
figures of Moses and Aaron we have 
the real portraits of Alchuine and the 
emperor Charlemagne, the former of 
whom is presenting to the latter the 
result of his labours on the Scriptures. 
This mode of representation is per- 
fectly analogous to the taste of that 
period, and seems to confirm the opi- 
nion of Montfaucon and Mabillon, 
that the practice of drawing in Biblical 
MSS. the portrait of the Emperor 
regally inthroned, did not commence 
till the reign of Charles le Chauve.® 
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The book of Exodus is followed by 
those of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy, the last of which has the fol- 
lowing colophon: “ Expricir Appa- 
BARIM QuoD GrEcE DicItvR Dev- 


TERONOMIVM . HABET VERS. II. DC. 
whereas in both the copies of the 
Vallicella and St. Paul Bibles at Rome, 
instead of <Addabarim is read only 
Elle.6 Afterwards succeed the books 
of Joshua Bennun, Judges, Ruth, the 
four books of Kings, Esaias, Hieremias, 
(to which is annexed the Lamentations 
and Prayer), Hiezechiel, Danihel, the 
twelve Minor Prophets, and Job, with 
the Prologues of Jerome prefixed to 
Joshua, Kings (the Prologus Galeatus), 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Minor Prophets, and Job. After the 
Prologue on Job is a passage of 13 
lines added, beginning ‘‘ In terra quoq. 
habitasse—ejus Chettheauit,’’ which is 
not in the Vallicella MS. marked B. 6. 
which has instead, the passage ‘‘ Job 
quoque exemplar—in sinu meo,”’ which 
in the Museum and St. Paul copies is 
at the end of the book. Wenext have 
Origo Prophetiae David, &c. and the 
Prologue of Jerome on the book of 
Psalms; which is followed by the 
Psalter, written in a smaller minuscule 
than the rest of the volume (with the 
exception of the tables of chapters, 
which are in the same character). 
Throughout are used the marks of the 
asterisk and obelus invented by Origen, 
the use of which is alluded to by Je- 
rome, in his Prologue’, in the following 
words : 


Notet sibi unusquisque uel iacentem 
lineam uel signa radientia, id @, uel obelos 
uel asteriscos x, et ubicumque uiderit 
uirgulam precedentem, ab ea usque ad 
duo puncta quae inpressimus, sciat in Ixx 
translatoribus plus haberi. Ubi autem 
stellae similitudinem perspexerit, de he- 
breis uoluminibus additum, nouerit aeque 
usque ad duo puncta iuxta theodotionis 
dumtaxat editionem, qui simplicitate ser- 
monis a lxx interp’tibus non discordat.”’ 


The Benedictines have given a por- 
tion of this passage in pl. 53, tom. iii. 





3 See Du Cange, Gloss. voc. Armigeri, and Baluze, Capitular. tom. ii. col. 1086. 
4 Consult Montfaucon, Monwmens de la Monarchie Frangoise, Disc. Pret. pp. xxviii. 


xxx 


5 Monum. de la Mon. Fr. i. p. 304. Museum Italicum, i. p. 70. 


6 Blanchini Vindicie Canon. Script. pp. cccxxiii. ecexxxvi. fol. Rom. 1740. 
7 See also Chron. Gotwicense, tom. i. p. 25, and Gerberti Jter Alemann. p. 54. 
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p- 341, of their work, as a facsimile of 
the minuscule used in the Bible which 
belonged to Charles le Chauve, No. 1, 
in the Bibliothéque du Roi; and the 
similarity of the character to that used 
in the Museum MS. and also in a 
Bible at Zurich, described by Gerbert, 
is too remarkable not to strike the at- 
tention. It is surprising, however, 
that the pious and learned authors of 
the Nouveau Traité should not have 
recognized the above passage as form- 
ing part of Jerome’s Prologue, the rest 
of which, apparently, is wanting in 
the Paris MS. 

At the close of the Psalter is added 
the spurious Psalm supposed to have 
been written by David on the occasion 
of his fighting with Goliath, which is 
also found in the Vallicella Bible, 
with the same title prefixed. We 
have after this the books of Proverbs ; 
Ecclesiastes ; Canticles; Wisdom; Ec- 
clesiasticus ; two books of Paralypo- 
menon or Chronicles; Ezra; Hester 
(the last part of which, from cap. x. 
v. 4. to the end of the book, is marked 
with obeli, as also in the Vallicella 
copy) ;° Tobias; Judith; and two books 
of Machabees ; to each of which, with 
the exception of Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Wisdom, and Machabees, is prefixed 
St. Jerome’s Prologue. 

The Old Testament concludes on 
the verso of fol. 346, and on the next 
folio commences the table of the chap- 
ters of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
is followed by the chapters of Mark, 
Luke, and John. After these, f. 349, 
we have the Preface of Jerome ad- 
dressed to Pope Damasus, ‘‘ Novum 
Opus,’’ &c. followed by what is called 
an argumentum Evangeliorum, ‘‘ Scien- 
dum tamen— solum est,’’ which in the 
Copex Aureus, MS. Harl. 2788,(9th 
cent.) is made a second epistle to Da- 
masus, and is omitted both in the 
Vallicella and St. Paul copies. Next 
follow the Tables of the Ten Canons, 
included in the usual manner within 
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coloured arches supported by columns, 
exhibiting curious details of architec- 
ture, but which evidently are formed 
merely by the fancy of the illumina- 
tor..0 The Preface of Jerome ‘‘ Plures 
fuisse’”’ and argument of Matthew 
‘* Mattheus sicut in ordine,’”’ succeed ; 
after which, on the verso of f. 352» 
comes a third large illumination, the 
size of the page, which in point of 
design and colouring is superior per- 
haps to those which precede. The 
tone throughout is a slate-blue or 
ochry tint, relieved with white and 
gold. In the middle of the painting 
is represented, within an oval, Jesus 
Christ seated on a globe, with a nim- 
bus round the head, holding a volume 
in the left hand, and raising the right 
in the act of benediction. On each 
side is written in uncial letters of 
gold : 


REx MICAT AETHEREVS CONDIGNE SIVE 
PPHETAE 

Hic EVANGELICAE QVATTVOR ATQ: 
TUBAE. 


Around the oval are placed the sym- 
bols of the four Evangelists, each hold- 
ing a book; of which the eagle is at 
the top, the lion on the right, the bull 
on the left, and the man at the bottom. 
These are included in a frame of a 
lozenge form, which is again inclosed 
in a square, and in the four corners 
are full-length figures of the four great- 
er Prophets, each holding a scroll, 
with flowing robes, sandals or boots 
of fret-work, red and blue, and golden 
caps on their heads. The Gospel of 
Matthew follows, which is succeeded 
by those of Mark, Luke and John, and 
Acts, with the usual arguments pre- 
fixed, and tables of chapters. We then 
have, at f. 402, the famous Prologus 
septem Epistolarum Canonicarum, which 
Wetstein, very groundlessly, suspects 
to have been composed by Pacificus, 
Archdeacon of Verona, who lived at 
a later period than Alchuine." The 





8 See the fac-similes in the annexed plate, Nos. 3, 5, 6. 
9 Consult on this the Prolegomena prefixed to the Benedictine edition of the Vul- 


gate, fol. 1693. 


1 See the Canons similarly designed in the MSS. Harl. 2788, 2820, and 2821, in 
the Durham Book, MS. Cott. Nero, D. rv. and MS. Egerton, 608, &c. 


" Prolegom. N. T. p. 108, fol. Amst. 1751. 


See Blanchini, Evangel. Quadr. 


p- i. p. DLXvii1. where, on the authority of Vitalis, it is ascribed to the 7th or 
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Epistles follow in their usual order, 
with a table of chapters to each. In 
the celebrated passage, 1 ep. Joh. v. 7. 
the text reads, f. 407. c. 1. 


Qnm tres sunt qui testimoniti dant. 
sps aqua et sanguis. et tres unit sunt. 
Si testimonit homini accipimus. testimo- 
nit di maius est 

The whole of the words printed in 
Italics are in the origina! on an erasure, 
but have been re-written by the same 
hand as the rest of the page.'? 

After the seven Epistles is a blank 
page, f. 408, the verso of which, and 
f. 409, are occupied by tables of Ca- 
nons, applicable to the Epistles of St. 
Paul, arranged in a similar manner to 
the Eusebian, within columns support- 
ing arches, very skilfully designed and 
illuminated. Similar canons are found 
in the Vallicella Bible, B. 6, but not 
in that of St. Paul. The Epistle to 
the Romans is preceded, as usual, by a 
table of chapters, and four arguments, 
1. ‘* Epistolae ad Romanos ;”’ 2. ‘‘ Pri- 
mum queritur ;”’ 3. ‘‘ Romani sunt qui ;” 
and 4. ‘ Romani sunt partes —a Co- 
rintho’”’ (7 lines), the last of which is 
not in the Bibles at Rome. The re- 
maining Epistles, with their several 
arguments, succeed in the same order 
as in our English Bibles, except that the 
Epistle to the Colussians is inserted be- 
tween 2d Thessalonians and 1st Timothy. 
After the Epistle to the Hebrews, f. 
441°. follows the spurious Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, which is not found in 
the Vallicella and St. Paul copies, 
but is inserted in the ancient Latin 
Bible at Toledo, described by Blan- 
chini.'3 The Apocalypse, with Jerome’s 
Preface, closes the New Testament, 
and ends at f. 448, col. 2, at the bot- 


tom of which is merely added: Expy 


LIBER APOCALYPSIS. HABET VERS I 
pcecc. 

On the verso of this leaf occur the 
Verses and Epigrams written by Al- 
chuine, respecting which so much 
has been urged by M. de Speyr- Passa- 
vant, and they are printed at length in 
the ‘‘ Description,” pp. 21, 22, 24. 
With the epigrams I have nothing here 
to do, except to state, that they are 
intitled De utilitate Divinarum Scriptu- 
rarum; De Venia Peccatorum; De bono 
Intellectu ; De Sententia Boni: and De 
confitendo uno Deo. The number of 
lines comprised in them is 24, and 
they are omitted in every other MS. 
yet discovered, and consequently are 
not included in Froben’s edition of 
Alchuine’s writings. The remaining 
verses are in number 44, and precede 
the epigrams. They commence thus: 
Nauta rudis pelagi ut saeuis ereptus 

ab undis {net, 
Im (sic) portum ueniens pectora laeta te- 
Sic scriptor fessus, etc. 

The sentiment here expressed is al- 
most literally the same with some lines 
often added at the end of Greek MSS. 


aomep E€vor xaipovor marpida Berew, 
oUT@s Kal Tols Kdpvovor BiBAiov Tédos."4 
After some general reflections on 
the omnipotence, goodness, &c. of the 
Creator, which, with the introductory 
six, occupy 22 lines, Alchuine pro- 
ceeds to notice the volume itself, in 
the verses following, which I have 
taken the liberty to punctuate, for the 
convenience of the reader. 


Nomine pandecten proprio uocitare me- 
mento 

Hoc corpus sacrum, lector, in ore tuo, 

Quod nunc a multis constat bibbliotheca*® 
dictum 6 [probat.17 

Nomine non proprio, ut lingua pelasga 





8th cent. That Wetstein’s conjecture is wrong in regard to Pacificus, is proved 
by the fact, that this Prologue is in the Vallicella MS. B. 25, which was certainly not 
written later than the 7th or 8th century. Blanchini, ibid. and Mabillon, Iter Ital. 


p- 67. 


12 See the fac-simile, No. 4, and compare with the corresponding passage in the 
Zurich Bible, No. 6, and in the fragment of the Bible of Charles le Chauve, MS. 


Harl. 7551. 


13 Vindic. Can. Script. pp. excv. ccxiv. 


1* Montfaucon, Paleographia Greca, pp. 43, 52, 79. 

This was the name specially appropriated to the Old and New Testament when 
united together, as we have seen from the charter of the Emperor Lothaire, p. 362, 
and may be proved from many other authorities, contemporary with Alchuine. 


16 Dicta, MS. Vallicella, B. 6. 
7 Docet, MS. Vall. 
3 
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In hoc dicta d’i conduntur mistica summi, 
De quibus egregius vatis'® in ore canit : 
‘ Est mihi lex d’ni dulcis sup’ omnia mella, 
Carior atq; auri milia multa super.’ 
Strennuus hanc d’ni famulus custodiat 
actu, '9 
‘Cui merces caeli perpes in arce manet. 
Codicis istius2® quod?! sint in corpore s’co 
Depicte formis litterulae variis 
Mercedes habeat, Xp’o donante, peraeuum 
Is** Caroxus qui iam scribe? iussit eum! 
Haec dator aeternus cunctorum, Xp’e, bo- 
norum 
Munera de donis accipe s’c’a tuis, 
Quae PATER ALBINUS, deuoto pectore 
supplex, 
Nominis ad laudem obtulit ecce tui, 
Quem tua perpetuis couseruet dextra 
diebus, 
Ut felix tecum uiuat in arce poli. 
Pro me, quisq; legas versus, orare me- 
mento, 
ALCHUINE dicor ego ; tu sine fine uale!?4 
These lines seem to me completely 
to confirm the opinion already given, 
that this very copy of the Bible 
was made under the superintendance 
of Alchuine for the Emperor Charle- 
magne. It is impossible to deny, that 
in the verses above cited, Alchuine 
himself declares that the volume was 
written at the command of Cuar.zs, 
not at any distant period, but jam, 
that is to say, not long previous to its 
completion. The difficulties aud ob- 
jections which arise in coming to such 
a conclusion, will now be impartially 
examined, and some additional evi- 
dence offered in its support. 
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lt may first be urged, that in a MS, 
copy of the Bible preserved in thelibrary 
of the Fathers of the Oratory, called 
della Vallicella, at Rome, marked B 6 
(supposed to have been written by 
Alchuine, and presented to Charle- 
magne), there exists a copy, with 
some omissions, alterations, and addi- 
tions, of the above verses of Alchuine, 
and therefore may challenge the pre- 
ference over the copy we have before 
us. But putting aside the general 
character of the Vallicella M8.%5 (a 
description of which will be given here- 
after), the verses are sufficient, in my 
mind, to decide the question. In the 
latter copy, the verses are out of or- 
der,?5 and exhibit internal evidence of 
having been altered from those in the 
Museum Bible. Thus, the first six 
lines of Alchuine are in the Vallicella 
transcript the 41st to 46th; the next 
sixteen are wholly omitted, and in 
those which succeed, instead of the 
line 
Is Carolus qui jam scribere jussit eum ; 
we have 
Tot Carolus rex, gui scribere jussit eum ; 
And instead of 
Quae pater Albinus, devoto pectore sup- 

plex, 
we find 
Quae tibi devoto Carolus rex pectore sup- 
plex ; 

alterations which demonstrably refer 
to the Museum Bible as their original; 





18 Sic pro vates. 

"9 Custodiet arcem, MS. Vall 
20 Tilius, MS. Vall. 

21 Sic pro quot. 


%2 Tot Carolus rex, qui scribere, MS. Vall. omisso jam. 


23 Sic pro scribere. 


M. de Speyr-Passavant, with his usual effrontery, declares 


that scribe was an especial mode of abbreviation used in the time of Alchuine, and 
refers us to Kopp’s Paleographia Critica, tom. i. p. 29, 31, for the fact! On look- 
ing into Kopp at the pages indicated, there is not a syllable on the subject, but at p, 
30, a line occurs in which dicere is printed dice(re), because the last syllable in the 
MS. was covered by the binding!1! Well may the believers in the authenticity of the 
Bible in the Museum say of the late proprietor, ‘‘ Non talibus defensoribus !”” 

*4 See the fac-simile in the annexed plate, No. 2. 

°5 See a fac-simile of the last two lines from the Vallicella Bible, No. 7. 

* Unfortunately, no critical edition of these verses in the Vallicella copy, has 
ever, that I am aware of, been printed, and recent writers have contented themselves 
with copying Baronius, who first printed the verses in his Annales, tom. ix. p. 340, 
ad ann. 778. He omitted six of the most important lines in his transcript, which 
‘were afterwards supplied by Froben, in his edition of Alchuine’s works, t. ii. v. 2. 
p- 612, Addenda. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VI. 3P 
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for if the line had stood at first Caro- 
lus rex, it could not without manifest 
impropriety have been changed into 
pater Albinus, whereas the converse 
of this can easily be understood to 
have taken place, particularly on the 
supposition that the Vallicella copy 
‘was written in the reign of Charles le 
Chauve. But the additional verses in 
the latter MS. which are not in the 
Museum Bible, prove still more the 
truth of my argument, for they express- 
ly declare that the volume was written 
for the use of a sacred edifice newly 
erected by the Emperor;?7 a circum- 
stance which agrees better with the no- 
tion of its having been executed by order 
of Charles le Chauve, than with the fact 
of its being presented as a gift by Al- 
chuine to Charlemagne. The error of 
M. de Speyr-Passavant in asserting 
positively that six important lines of 
his Bible were not in the Vallicella 
copy, may pass excused, since they 
are not in Baronius, and are only to 
be found in the Addenda to Froben’s 
edition of the works of Alchuine; but 
the still graver error (not to give it a 
worse name) of ascribing these verses 
to a certain Juvenianus,?5 and transfer- 
ring to the Vallicella Bible, marked 
B. 6. the inscriptions and painting 
found in another Vallicella MS. mark- 
ed B. 25. (containing only the Acts of 
the Apostles, Canonical Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, written in uncial letters, 
earlier than the time of Alchuine,2%) is 
too scandalous not to be reprobated as 
it deserves, since he has founded on it 
the chief arguments adduced through- 
out his pamphlet, and by means of 
this false statement has deceived M. 
Peignot and many others. It is truly 
lamentable to find M. Gence, ‘‘ ancien 
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archiviste au Depdt des Chartes,”’ re- 
peating, like a parrot, after M. de 
Speyr-Passavant, that the Vallicella 
Bible (instead of the Acts, &c.) was 
“* offerte par un sousdiacre du nom de 
Juvenianus, a |’église de Saint-Lau- 
rent. ’’30 

But it may be further objected, that 
in the Museum Bible the verses at the 
end have been retouched by a modern 
hand, and that the name itself of Ca- 
rolus is recent, which throws an air of 
forgery over the passage. In reply to 
this it must be observed, that although 
most undeniably the verses have been 
retouched (and apparently within the 
last twenty years*’) with an absence 
of judgment and ignorance of ancient 
writing that is deeply to be regretted, 
particularly in the restoration of the 
words Depicte, Mercedes, and Is Ca- 
rolus, yet it is equally certain to me, 
after the most patient and scrutinizing 
examination of the page, that the in- 
jury sustained by the MS. previous to 
the restoration, was accidental, and 
that there was no malus animus in the 
person who so unadvisedly retraced 
the illegible letters. The abrasure was 
certainly not made by design, for the 
upper coat of the vellum can still be 
partially traced across the words which 
are re-written, and the injury to the 
MS. (which is to be ascribed to an 
adhesive substance still partly remain- 
ing in the margin) is not confined to 
the line with the name of Carolus, 
but has extended from the top to the 
bottom of the column. The letters 
more particularly retouched are mark- 
ed in italics: 1. 4, laeta; 1. 5, grates 
pro; l. 7, requie; 1. 8, sunt; 1. 9, 
Ipse; 1. 12, retine¢; 1. 28, De; 1. 29, 
Est; 1. 30, Carior; 1. 31, Strennuus ; 





27 Hec ego porto libens ad sacra sacraria templi, 
Quod tua mens noviter condidit alma Deo. 
Laudibus ut presto Christi sit semper in illo 
iste liber, resonans verba superna Dei. 

* * 


Perge libelle sacer 


Et pete preclari preclara palatia Regis, 
Ut maneas Christi semper in ede sacra. 
28 Description, &c. pp. 12, 14, 43, 76, et passim. 
29 See Mabillon, Iter Ital. P- 67; and Blanchini, Evangeliarium Quadruplez, part i. 


p- DLXVIII. part ii. p. pxcrx>, 
30 Description, &c. p. 69. 


31M. de Speyr-Passavant is wholly silent on the subject, which, had he any 


honesty, he was bound to explain. 
came into his possession ? 


Were the verses so retouched when the Bible 
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1. 34, Depicte ; 1. 35, Mercedes ; 1. 36, 
Is Carolus ; 1. 37, dator aeternus; 1. 
39, que. The initial capital letters 
are in every instance original, as made 
by the rubricator, and have not suffer- 
ed damage. Of Depicte (which as 
well as Mercedes looks too crowded 
for the space occupied by the word), 
the last letter e (for the diphthong) still 
remains, the last letter of Carolus may 
yet be traced, and Mercedes may have 
been Mercedé, which will obviate the 
crowded appearance of the word as it 
now appears. On the whole then, on 
a comparison of these verses with the 
transcript in the Vallicella MS. and a 
consideration of the circumstances un- 
der which the Museum MS. was re- 
touched, it is my conviction that we 
have the genuine reading of Alchuine 
himself, although, doubtless, it would 
have been more satisfactory, had the. 
lines remained in their pristine inte- 
grity. That these verses were com- 
posed by Alchuine, will, I think, not 
be disputed, and can be proved by 
comparing them with the rest of his 
poetical remains.3* A remarkable cor- 
roboration also of this, and which, 
without any violence, may be referred 
to the very volume under discussion, 
is to be found in Alchuine’s letter to 
Nathanael, on the occasion of his send- 
ing the Bible to be presented to Char- 
lemagne, in which he says : 

‘¢ Epistolam vero parvitatis mes cum 
sanctissimo Divine Scripture munere, die 
Natalis Domini, et verbis salutationis paci-. 
ficis, redde domino meo David (Charle- 
magne), cui tantas grates et taudes agi- 
mus pro omnibus bonis que mihi meisque 
filiis faciebat, guantas habet Liber ille 
syllabas, et tantas & Deo dari benedic- 
tiones illi optamus, quante in eo litere 
leguntur scripte.”’ 


This very wish, expressed in similar 
terms, is found in the verses at the 
end of the Bible before us, and to 
whom can we believe the prayer to 
have reference except to Charlemagne? 
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After the leaf on which these verses: 
are written, originally followed an- 
other, now lost, but of which the re- 
mains are still visible in the inner 
margin of the volume. The folio at 
present marked 449 (the last in the 
volume) contains on the recto a fourth 
large illumination, divided into two 
compartments. In the upper half is 
represented the volume of the sacred 
Scriptures bound in gold and silver, 
laid in a sort of ark or altar, above 
which hangs in large folds a scarlet 
curtain, faced with silver. On the 
right appears the Lamb, typical of the 
New Testament, and on the left the 
Lion of Judah, emblematic of the Old. 
At the corners are placed the symbols 
of the four Evangelists (half lengths), 
each of which holds a volume, on 
which are certain characters, believed 
to be Tironian, and which, certainly, 
have in great measure that appearance. 
Beneath, a figure, probably intended 
for St. John, is seated on a chair, re- 
ceiving inspiration from the four Evan- 
gelists, who are represented by their 
symbols at full length. On his head 
stands the eagle; the lion and bull 
are on the right and left, whilst at his 
feet is the man, holding to the Evan- 
gelist’s lips a horn of silver. On the 
bands in the centre of the page, is 
written in golden uncials : 
SEPTEM SIGILLIS AGNVS INNOCENS MO- 
DIs. 
SIGNATA MIRIS IVRA DISSERAT PATRIS. 
LEGEsS E VETERIS SINV NOVELLAE 
ALMIS PECTORIB: LIQVANT ECCE. 
QVAE LVCE POPVLIS DEDERE MVLTIS. 


The design and colouring are good, 
and by the same hand as the last. 
That this leaf is now out of place is 
certain; but where it was originally 
inserted is not so clear. In all proba- 
bility it ought to precede the Apoca- 
lypse; but from the marks of some 
letters set-off on the verso, it is evident 
that at one period it followed the fron- 





32 For instance: 


En tuus Albinus, sevis ereptus abundis. 


Ut felix vivas semper in arce poli. 


Qui legitis versus, &c. 


Ad Discipulum, t. ii. v. i. p. 235. 
Ad Carolum M. ibid. p. 229. 


Alchuine dicor ego, jam vos sine fine valete. 


Inscript. in Mon. S. Amandi, ibid. p. 218 





a nn 
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tispiece of the volume, and immediate- 
ly preceded the Epistle of Jerome to 
Paulinus. On the same page is written 
the Act of the Chapter of the monas- 
tery of Grand Val, already noticed at 
p- 362. 

With regard to the text of this Ma- 
nuscript, the limits 1 have prescribed 
to myself will not admit of my speak- 
ing critically, which is of less moment, 
since I learn from a note in the Album 
of M. de Speyr-Passavant, that it was 
collated by Professor Hug, at Fri- 
bourg. It is sufficient to know, that 
the text is undoubtedly that of the 
Hieronymian version, as corrected 
Alchuine. One short but satisfactory 
test of this is to be found in the Com- 
mentary on Genesis, of Angelom, monk 
of Luxeu, a contemporary of Alchuine, 
who states that he himself saw and 
examined the Bible of Alchuine, and 
approves of the orthography adopted 
in it of Saraa instead of Sarra, as in 
the older copies.** . In the Museum 
Bible we always find the name written 
Saraa. 

The usage of the Caroline minus- 
cule* and its perfection under Charle- 


magne is copiously and satisfactorily 
illustrated in the Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique, vol. iv. part 2. § 4. chap. 
vi. and pl. 53. and it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more beautiful specimen 
of the character than is exhibited in 
the Bible now in the Museum.** The: 
Bible in the Bibliothéque du Roi, No. 
}. that at Zurich, and the Gospels for- 
merly belonging to the Prince de Sou- 
bise, come the nearest to it. In point, 
also, of preservation, there is scarcely 
anything left to desire, for, with the ex- 
ception of partof a leaf cut away (f.347) 
containing the chapters of the Gospel 
of Matthew, and a portion of another 
(f. 408) on which are the Canons of 
the Pauline Epistles, the entire volume 
is almost as perfect as when it came 
from the hands of the scribe; and in 
this respect it has greatly the advan- 
tage over the Bibles preserved at Rome, 
Vienna, &e. Whether the volume 
was actually the autograph of Alchuine 
or not, is reasonably disputed ; for al- 
though it has better claims to be so 
considered than the Vallicella MS., yet 
I am inclined to regard it, together 
with No. 1. of the Bibliothéque du Roi 





33 “¢ Unde siquidem ferunt, quod Pater Albinus in Bibliotheca quam Karolo prin- 
cipi correxit, quod nos etiam oculis diligenter inibi inspeximus, emendare curavit, 
videlicet sine uno R. Saraam, et duo A.’’—Thes. Anecdot. & Bern. Pezio, tom. i. pt. 


1. col. 148. 


34 The mention of minuscules gives me an opportunity of making a few remarks on 
an elaborate paper printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxvi. art 3. by the late W. Y. 
Ottley, Esq. whose loss every man of letters must deplore. He states in it (p. 49) 





that some gentlemen of his acquaintance [of the British Museum] most conversant 
with early manuscripts, told him that they were not accustomed to meet with the 
minuscule character in MSS. anterior to the tenth or eleventh centuries! This is a 
grave error, and would prove that these gentlemen, instead of being conversant with 
early MSS. were altogether ignorant of them, for they had before their eyes every 
hour of the day examples of MSS. written in minuscules in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, and in the works of Mabillon, Maffei, Blanchini, and the Benedictines, exam- 
ples of the seventh and even sixth centuries are to be found. What Mr. Ottley was told 
amounted to this, no¢ that there was no MS. written in minuscules earlier than the 
tenth century, but that previous to the ninth or tenth centuries there was no absolute 
certainty in determining the precise age of a MS. For myself, I am still of the same 
opinion that I was previous to Mr. Ottley’s paper being written, namely, that the 
MS. of Aratus is of the eighth century. I have neither time nor inclination to pursue 
the subject, but I must be permitted to express my astonishment at the opinion given 
by Mr. Howard, R.A. p. 162, that the planisphere at the end of the MS. of Aratus, 
drawn by Gerwigus, ‘ indignus sacerdos et monachus,’’ cannot be ascribed to a later 
period than the FOURTH or FIFTH century! What! a Saxon monk drawing a planis- 
phere before the year 400!!! And Mr. Ottley gravely adds—‘ it is not impossible 
that our Geruvigus may have been one of the first professors of Christianity in this 
country, where, at all events, we are assured this MS. existed before the tenth cen- 
tury.”” I only make one very brief reply—The Saxons came to this country in the year 
449, and were converted to Christianity by Austin and his followers after the year 596 ! 

35 See the fac-simile in the plate, No. 1, taken from the beginning of the book of 
Daniel, for a specimen of the third-size illuminated capital, common capitals, uncials, 
and minuscule writing. 
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and the Zurich copy, as the labour of 
the students in the school established 
by Alchuine in the Monastery of Tours, 
but doubtlessly superintended by Al- 
chuine himself.*¢ In fact, two hands 
can be distinctly traced in it, one of 
which is larger and not so elegant as 
the other. The opinion of Profes- 
sor Haenel, who ascribes this MS. to 
the beginning of the tenth century,” is 
not worthy of refutation; and I am 
ignorant on what grounds Professor 
Hugs ascribes it to the middle of the 
ninth. 


The Bible is in modern binding, 
covered with black velvet, which is 
ornamented at the corners and middle 
with bosses of brass or copper.®* It is 
inclosed in a box cased with iron, and 
lined with crimson velvet, the lid of 
which is embroidered with fleur-de-lis 
in gold, with a crucifix in silver foil in 
the middle, resting on an imperial 
crown in gold, executed, I presume, 
by the direction of the late proprietor. 


F. M. 
(To be continued.) 





MR. TALBOT’S AND DR. ANSTER’S TRANSLATIONS OF FAUST. 


WE were so struck with the extra- 
ordinary merit displayed in Mr. Tal- 
bot’s work, on its first appearance, 
that we felt an entire conviction that 
it had obtained, and would preserve, 
its station in English literature, as the 
standard version of Faust. Mr. T. 
had certainly left every other compe- 
titor in the same field, whether in 
England or France, at an immeasur- 
able distance. Although his transla- 
tion is to the full as true to the Ger- 
man text, perhaps even more so than 
Mr. Hayward’s prose, (which, by the 
way, neither does, nor could be made 
to bear the slightest resemblance to 
the poetry of Goethe) Mr. T. has, 
to a surprising degree, imbibed the 


genuine spirit of his author’s expres- 
tion, and successfully imitated the easy 
grace of his versification throughout 
its almost endless varieties. In per- 
forming the latter part of his arduous 
task, he has everywhere strictly ad- 
hered to the forms of the original, 
employing rhyme, blank verse, or prose, 
wherever the German writer has done 
the same, and adapting to the mullti- 
form structure of Goethe’s numbers, 
measures, if not always exactly corre- 
sponding, at least the nearest to them 
that our language could perhaps have 
supplied him with. In carefully avoid- 
ing the too common offence of trans- 
lators, amplification, he has never, as 
far as we recollect, lost any of his 








36 In all probability the greater part of the writings of Alchuine, as well as the 
copies of the Scriptures, were transcribed by the scholars in the Museum or Scriptorium, 
over which some lines, composed by Alchuine himself, were placed, cliarging the 
copyists to be careful in writing correctly, observing the rules of punctuation, &c. 
Opp. tom. i. vol. 1. p. 211. But that Alchuine wrote portions of the Bible with his 
own hand, we have the authority of the Annalist of Aniane, quoted by Baluze, tom. 
ii. col. 1161, who says, that Charlemagne gave to their monastery a copy of the four 
Gospels written by Alchuine himself,—‘‘ non cordis dictante proprio sensu, sed cor- 
poris propria scribente manu.”’ 

37 Cat. Lib. MSS. p. 282, 4to. Lips. 1830. 

38 In the Nouveau Journal Théologigue de Fribourg, 1828-9 (?) The same writer, in 
his Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 3d ed. has an additional sec- 
tion on this Bible, (which will not be found in Wait’s translation, made from the Ist 
edition,) in which he does not question its age, but merely says that it holds a distin- 
guished place among the books of the Caroline Recension of the Bible. He adds a 
comparative statement of the text as taken from the Clementine edition of the Vul- 
gate, 1592, Jerome’s Version, as quoted by himself, and the text of Alchuine, from 
the Bible. There are no variations of any importance. 

39 M. de Speyr-Passavant tells us, that it was bound originally in gold and silver ; 
that in the tenth century the monks of Pruem rebound it in wood, and placed six 
of the copper bosses on it, representing the Lamb, the Crucifixion, and the four Evan- 
gelists ; that at the close of the sixteenth century, it was again rebound in wood, 
covered with hog-skin, and ten other bosses added. Description, &c. p.5. As M. 
de Speyr-Passavant gives no authority for this, I regard the whole as pure invention, 


more particularly since the trumpery copper bosses on the volume, are evidently of 
modern date. 
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author’s meaning, and has produced a 
copy, upon the whole so exact, that 
we cannot help regretting the absence 
of the German text on the opposite 
page. As it is, we can fearlessly re- 
commend the work to such of our 
countrymen as may be anxious to ob- 
tain an accurate conception of the 
original, as the only one that has 
hitherto appeared, in verse or prose, 
at all calculated to produce that effect. 

We are equally led by a feeling of 
justice to the individual, and of duty 
to the cause of literature in general, to 
solicit the attention of our readers to 
so able a production as that of Mr. 
Talbot ; as it does not appear to have 
hitherto met with that support from 
the public press* to which it is so 
eminently entitled. On the contrary, 
there seems to be a disposition to esta- 
blish an undeserved reputation, at Mr. 
T.’s expense, for a composition since 
given to the world by Dr. Anster, as 
a translation of Faust, but which has 
few, if any, pretensions to that cha- 
racter. So little, indeed, does the 
book deserve its title, that, on reading 
a tolerably long extract from it, accom- 
panied by a running commentary, in 
a London newspaper, before publica- 
tion, we actually took the whole for a 
political squib, not believing it possible 
that it could seriously be offered as a 
translation from any part of Goéthe’s 
poem. Our mistake will create the 
less surprise, when we inform the 
reader that, in the very teeth of his 
declaration in his Preface, that ‘‘ he 
had in no instance ventured to substitute 
any thing of his own for Goéthe’s,” 
Dr. A. has at least doubled the original 





* The writer of the article on Anster’s 
Faust, in the last Edinburgh Review, ap- 
pears to entertain rather singular notions 
of a translator’s prerogative. Niebuhr is 
reported to have described Pope’s version 
as a remodelling of Homer. What would 
he have said of Anster’s transmogrifica- 
tion (for we know no other word for it) of 
his great countryman? The opinion, too, 
delivered by the Reviewer, with regard to 
the Author’s design in the fable, is not 
only wt variance with the express declara- 
tion from the highest quarter, in the 
‘¢ Prologue in Heaven,’’ but with the con- 
duct of Goéthe’s ‘‘ Second Part of Faust,’’ 
with the existence of which it is hardly 
possible that the gentleman should be un- 
acquainted. 
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work, by additions proceeding exclu- 
sively from his own brain. As an 
example of his excursive propensities, 
we need only subjoin his version of the 
following four lines from the Wat- 
purGets Nicut Scene. 


(Stimme oben.) 
Kommt mit, kommt mit, vom. Felsensee ! 
(Stimmen von unten.) 
Wirmichten gern mit in die Héh. 
Wir waschan und blank sind wir ganz 
und gar ; 
Aber auch ewig unfruchtbar. 
ANSTER. 
(Voices from above.) 
Come with us—come with us, from Fel- 
sensee, 
From the lake of rocks to the eagle height 
Of the hills—come with us to-night—to- 
night. 
(Voices from below.) 
To wander above, is the thing we love. 
Oh, for one hour of this one night ! 
For one mad dance on the Brocken height! 
When shall we join in the wild delight? 
We have washed, and washed, and washed 
us quite. [white, 
The breasts that have never borne, are 
And our hearts are a-glow, our cheeks 
are bright— [aright, 
We have watched aloft—we have watched 
And we hear the sound of the far-off flight 
As they hurry away, and are swept from 
sight. 

The words printed in italics are the 
Doctor’s interpolations. 

That the above is no unfair specimen 
of the Doctor’s general treatment of 
Goéthe, a very cursory examination of 
his volume will abundantly shew ; but 
he is not contented with this whole- 
sale method of enlarging the matter of 
the poem, but evidently thinks he 
equally improves the manner, by the 
greatest accumulation of words he can 
muster; by which means the simpli- 
city of expression, one of the principal 
charms of the original, is overlaid by 
him, even to suffocation. This unpar- 
donable outrage against good taste is 
no where more glaring than in the 
concluding scene, the pathos of which 
has seldom been equalled, and cer- 
tainly never surpassed by any poet: 
and it is the more extraordinary, as 
the German words seem to suggest 
their natural English representatives. 
The wonder, indeed, is how they could 
ever have been missed. As Dr. A. has, 
moreover, evaded one of the main dif- 
ficulties of his undertaking, by render- 
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the greater part of Goéthe’s rhymed 
dialogue in blank verse, by which he 
entirely departs from the character of 
the original, and even where he affects 
to rhyme, by omitting a rhyme alto- 
gether whenever it suits his conveni- 
ence, it might have been expected that 
these usurped indulgences would at 
least have insured a correct interpreta- 
tion of the text. This is, however, so 
little the case, that the book teems 
with misconstructions, and that even 
with regard to single words, so ludi- 
crous as to be scarcely credible ; such, 
for example, as “‘ Sister-stars,”’ for 
«« Bruderspharen,” brother spheres ; 
the “‘ lock of Solomon,” for Salomonis 
Schliissel, the key of Solomon, (the well- 
known Clavicula Salomonis of the magi- 
cian ;) and ‘‘ Druid’s foot”’ for ‘‘ Dru- 
denfuss,” fairy-foot. Nay, at the very 
outset, in the “‘ Prelude on the Stage,” 
or, as Dr. A. has it, “‘ at the Theatre,” 
Mr. Merryman’s title is most un- 
accountably dropped, after his first 
speech, andchanged forthatof Frienp! 
In addition to all this, the Doctor’s 
English is by no means always of the 
purest, (he almost invariably for in- 
stance substitutes the will for the shall) 
and what he gives us for rhymes are 
too often not such as are considered 
legitimate at the present day. The 
following (and we think there are 
others still more objectionable) are a 
specimen of his rhymes: leading, 
Eden; ever, receiver; bewildering, 
children ; whatever, favor ; inventory, 
complimentary; shadow, meadow ; 
teacher, creature ; howl, dull ; scholar, 
ruler ; seizes, crisis: triflers (not pro- 
duced into trifle-ers), philosophers. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
German poem will be enabled to decide 
upon the respective characters of the 
two versions which are the subject of 
this notice, by the following extract, 
taken almost at random :— 
MEPHISTOPHILES. 
Come, for this once, the excuse may do. 
In fairness, I should not forget 
The length of time since last we met ; 
Culture, that licks all things to shape, 
Won't let the Devil himself escape ! 
The northern Phantom’s reign is o’er ; 
Horns, tail, and claws we see no more. 
With my extremities I can’t dispense, 
So, least the sight should give offence, 
I’ve worn false calves for many a-year ; 
As other young sparks do, I hear. 
TALBOT. 
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Meru. 
Enough, old fool—for once I spare. 
’Tis long since we have met, and strange 
Has been, in such a time, the change— 
The world’s grown wise—in every move- 
ment 

Is seen the spirit of improvement ; 
Reform to every thing extended— 
Among the rest the Devil is mended ; 
For court, has left his wildernesses, 
Thrown off his ancient savage dresses ; 
The curling tail, and talons horrid, 
And horns ¢o guard the wrinkled forehead. 
All gone—the northern Phantom’s vanish- 
By modern education banished ! [ed, 
—As to the foot—against my will, 
I bear that witness with me still ; 
’Twould injure me in the good graces 
Of some who figure in high places ; 
So, what I can I do to hide it, 
And for the purpose am provided 
With padded calves—and thus am able 
To limp no more than’s fashionable— 
Many young men that I might mention, 
Avail themselves of the invention. 

ANSTER. 


Note.—The rage for interpolation 
and love of diffuseness, which so cha- 
racterise Dr. A.’s version of Faust, 
seem to have been encouraged by the 
sort of reputation which Shelley’s 
fragments have, most undeservedly, as 
we think, acquired in England, and of 
which the Doctor himself, it appears, 
is a zealous supporter. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to say, that Shelley and 
Retzch have given us, between them, 
a finer Walpurgis-Night than the ori- 
ginal. Let any person, however, only 
take the trouble to compare the scene 
in question, by Shelley, with the Ger- 
man text, and he will find that, to say 
nothing of some very strange miscon- 
structions, that gentleman has thought 
proper to add to Goéthe’s matter at 
least a third which is exclusively his 
own. So cavalier a treatment of his 
author does not quite accord with our 
notions of a translator’s duty; still 
less can we consider it as a subject of 
eulogy: but really, to judge from the 
style of criticism which has generally 
been adopted by the British press on 
translations of Faust, one is almost 
led to suspect, that, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, the critic, so far from 
having had the original before him 
when he wrote, had either never seen 
it at all, or must have totally forgot- 
ten it. 
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THE FONT AT FARNINGHAM CHURCH, KENT. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE accompanying Engraving re- 
presents one of the three sculptured 
fonts in the county of Kent, to which 
attention was formerly invited by Mr. 
Thorpe in his ‘‘ Custumale Roffense,” 
One of the series was engraved in our 
number for September last, p. 264, and 
we are now enabled to present our 
readers with an engraving of another 
example from the pencil of Mr. Hollis 
jun., the same artist to whom we were 
indebted for the previous subject. As 
we before observed, the fonts at Shorne 
and at Southfleet are similar to each 
other ; the sculptures being varied only 
in some unimportant particulars: the 
present differs from the others in the 
nature of the representations, which, 
with the exception of one panel, are 
more literal in their character than the 
emblematical designs which are seen 
at Southfleet and Shorne. Seven of 
the panels are occupied by the Sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, following the order in which 
they are placed in the engraving, 
may be described as follows : 

Fig. 1. Baptism. The Priest offici- 
ating, with the Sponsors on each side 
of him; the Godfather is on the left 
hand, the Godmother on the right. 
The Font represented is of an older 
character than the one before us. The 
Infant appears to be immersed. 

2. Matrimony: which requires no 
explanation. 

3. Confirmation: administered by 


an Archbishop, as appears by his pas- 


toral staff. 

4. Extreme Unction. The priest 
anointing the breast of the sick person ; 
an attendant bearing the Host in a 

ix. 

Z 5. Penance. From the disfigured 
state of the sculpture it is difficult to 
describe this subject with accuracy. 

6. The Eucharist, exemplified in the 
Elevation of the Host. 

7. Holy-orders. The three degrees, 
of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, are 
here shown. It will be observed that 
the former has a crosier or crook, 
the general ensign of a Bishop; a 
Metropolitan being distinguished by 
his pastoral staff, as seen in fig. 3, 
where the Sacrament of confirmation 

4 


is represented as it would be ad- 
ministered in this Church, which is a 
peculiar of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Fig. 8 may be entitled Redemption. 
It portrays the contention for a Soul, 
upon which the Adversary, represented 
by a monster with a huge head and 
claws, has already laid his hand; 
the guardian Angel descending from 
above, arrives to the rescue of the 
penitent. The other figure is greatly 
defaced ; itis probably St. Michael the 
archangel. This compartment may 
appropriately conclude the series: it 
shows the end and efficacy of the 
Sacraments represented on the other 
panels. 

The age of the carvings may be 
learned from the costume of the Bride, 
in fig. 2; the head-dress belonging to 
the middle of the reign of Henry VI. ; 
and the long gown of the male Sponsor 
on fig. 1, which was the general male 
costume of that period. 

It is however necessary to observe, 
that the entire Font is not the work of 
one period. The baluster interposed 
between the bason and what appears 
to be a pedestal, is modern. The base, 
which it will be seen by the engraving, 
is ornamented with quatrefoils, is in 
fact an older font reversed, and it was 
in all probability that which preceded 
the present, and by which it was su- 
perseded.* 

The entire height of the Font is 
4 feet 4 inches, the diameter of the 
basin 2 ft. 5 in. and each panel is 8 
inches in the square. 

The face of the sculptured portion 
has suffered much from the softness of 
the stone in which the Font is exe- 
cuted, and by the removal of the paint 
with which it was formerly covered ; 
in consequence it is not in so good a 
state of preservation as those at Shorne 
and Southfleet, which are formed of 
a better material. 

This Font occupies its proper situa- 
tion in the centre of the nave of the 
church, at a short distance from the 
western entrance. 





* Information communicated to Mr. 
Hollis by the Clergyman of Farningham. 
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The.Church at Farningham is a neat 
and well-built structure, of moderate 
dimensions, and in that excellent state 
of repair which it is pleasing to wit- 
ness in a provincial church. The 
chancel is the oldest portion of the 
edifice ; it appears to be of the age of 
Edward the First. The stone-work of 
the east window is a restoration of re- 
cent date, in good taste; the windows 
have recently been filled with some 
well-designed painted glass at the ex- 
pense of the present Vicar. The nave, 
with the western tower, may be coeval 
with the Font. 
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On the south side of the chancel is a 
fragment of an ancient coflin-lid of 
stone, with the remains of an inscrip- 
tion in Longobardic characters; but 
as the existing portion only contains 
a supplication for the repose of the soul 
of the deceased, it is not possible to 
say to whose memory it was dedicated : 
it is probably a memorial of one of the 
family of De Freningham, which was 
seated here in the time of Henry III. 
and the subsequent reigns. 

In the nave is a brass with a small 
effigy of a Lady, and the foHowing in- 
scription : 


Prap for the goule of Alps Cailla whiche 
Decexsed the fpfe dan of Avgvst the per of 
& Bord Muriiij. on whose goute jhu have mep. 


The above are the only monuments of 
antiquity in the structure, of which 


the Font is the most striking feature. 


. 





BOSSUET’S EXPOSITION. 
Mr. Ursan, 

HOWEVER confident the Rev. Mr. 
Bailey may be that he has proved the 
suppression of a censured (first) edi- 
tion of the Exposition, he must allow 
me to say, that he has totally failed in 
the attempt—nay, more, that the only 
authority deserving of credit which he 
refers me to, completely disproves what 
he advances. I regret that I did not 
see Mr. Bailey’s last letter in time to 
answer it in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for October, 

Bossuet, before he published the 
Exposition, had twelve copies printed 
by Cramoisi, not Chamoisi, as Mr. 
Bailey calls him, for his private use ; 
some of which he distributed to friends, 
in order to have their opinion and re- 
marks before he sent the work forth to 
the public. The object of the work 
was to state in a concise form, princi- 
pally for the information of Protes- 
tants, the leading doctrines of his 
Church, particularly on controverted 
points, and in such distinct and pre- 
cise terms, as to prevent all possi- 
bility of cavil or misconstruction. The 
difficulty in doing this would be very 
great; and it was quite natural that 
Bossuet should take the precautionary 
measure of consulting his friends upon 
a work which would require much 
revisal and correction. 

These copies have a date, March 

Gent. Mac. Vo. VI. 


1671. Inthe December following, the 
first edition was published ; printed, 
as Mr. Bailey truly states, by Cra- 
moisi, with the approbations ; but he 
is wrong in adding that the earlier im- 
pression had the approbations: it was 
printed without either approbations or 
privilege, which is conclusive of the 
fact that the impression was not in- 
tended for the public.* 

Fifteen years afterwards, in 1686, 
the minister Allix presented to Dr. 
Wake an imperfect print of the first 
impression (wanting the frontispiece 
and several pages), completed by MS. 
additions. It is supposed that this is 
the copy which belonged to Turenne, 
and that the notes are his. 

In imitation of this work, Dr. Wake 
in the same year published his ‘‘ Ex- 
position of the Doctrines of the Church 
of England.” 

Allix’s copy is in the Lambeth Li- 
brary. Jt is thus described in the 
Catalogue of MSS. No. 860. 

“Codex impressus in 12mo. Cum 
Notis MSS. 

‘* Exposition de la doctrine de l’Eg- 
lise Catholique, par J. B. Bossuet, 
Eveque de Condom. 

«* Exemplar primum libri hujus edi- 





* Barbier—Bausset, vie de Bossuet, 
Versailles, 1814, tom. 1. where a very 
minute account is given of the two im- 
pressions. 

3Q 
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tionem Suppressam, fideliter refert, ac 
a P. Aliexio Gul. Wake (postea Ar- 
chiep. Cantuar.) dono datum est, A°. 
1686. Mart. 19.” 

This note confirms what Barbier 
states, that the heads of the reformed 
Church, of whom Allix was one, 
having by some means, which do not 
appear, become acquainted with the 
private impression, assumed and pub- 
lished that it was a suppressed edition. 
Suppressed, betause censured by the 
Sorbonne. 

But Mr. Bailey says that Barbier is 
a prejudiced authority, and therefore 
not to be trusted, quoting a passage 
from the Bibliotheque d’un Homme de 
Gout, in which the work ‘ Hérétiques’ 
is used. Uncharitable expressions are 
not to be justified ; but J cannot agree 
with Mr. Bailey, that Barbier is unde- 
serving of credit for making use of 
this expression : even if it be Barbier’s 
own expression, which it probably is 
not, the ‘ Bibliotheque’ having been 
written by the Abbé Chaudon, and not 
by Barbier, who only re-published it 
in an enlarged form. 

In 1688, Dr. Wake published a work 
with this title: ‘‘ Sure and honest 
Means for the Conversion of all Here- 
ticks.” Will Mr. Bailey say that 
Dr. Wake is undeserving of credit for 
making use of this offensive word? 
Mr. Bailey himself is by no means 
sparing of opprobrious epithets towards 
the clergy of the Church of Rome, 
whom he charges in the lump—in ge- 
neral, and in particular, living and 
dead, Dr. Murray and Bossuet—with 
the grossest deception, duplicity, and 
fraud, upon the most sacred subjects. 

In referring to Barbier, I did not 
rely upon his authority alone, although 
the highest of his day upon the Biblio- 
graphical subjects; Barbier, as Mr. 
Bailey must be aware, refers to several 
authorities, and particularly to the 
Abbé St. Leger, and to Bausset, an au- 
thority to which Mr. Bailey refers 
me, and which I shall therefore have 
to notice. 

Nothing can be more precise or 
positive than the terms which Barbier 
uses. He says,—*‘ Les personnes in- 
structes savent que Bossuet, avant de 
publier le petit, mais important Ouv- 
rage de l’Exposition, ouvrage qui a 
opéré plusieurs conversions d’éclat, 


parmi lesquelles on cite celles de l’Ab- 
bé Dangeau, et du Maréchal de Tu- 
renne, en fit imprimer un trés petit 
nombre d’exempiaires, qu’il communi- 
qua a quelques amis, & fin d’avoir leur 
sentiment sur la maniére dont Jes dog- 
mes de l’Eglise Catholique y étaient 
exposés.”” And then he adds how the 
report got abroad that there was a 
suppressed edition. 

The story of the suppression of the 
first edition by the Sorbonne, rests on 
mere assertion and conjecture. No 
evidence has been produced of the fact 
—no censure (a very formal procedure 
with the Sorbonne) has been found. 
The existence of it has from the first 
been always denied, and the main- 
tainers of this story d<fied to produce 
it. 

Icannot find that the story got abroad 
earlier than 1686, the year after Allix 
came to England. The probability is 
that it did not appear earlier ; for Bos- 
suet’s denial and refutation of it ap- 
peared in that year, in a letter to the 
Abbé Johnstone, which conciudes in 
these terms : 

“‘Vouz voyez, mon Reverend pére, 
que c’est une fausseté toute visible de 
dire qu’on ait supprimé la premiére 
edition de mon livre.” 

Mr. Bailey refers me to some au- 
thorities—to Archbishop Wake; toa 
History of the Waldenses ; and lastly 
to Bossuet’s (of course meaning des 
Bausset’s) Life of Bossuet. 

Dr. Wake could have no personal 
knowledge of the subject: his infor- 
mation would be derived from Allix and 
others. Dr. Wake was born in 1657 ; 
he was therefore only fourteen years 
of age when the Exposition was first. 
published: yet Mr. Bailey says he had 
had great experience in the wily craft 
of tle Romish clergy. 

Mr. Bailey must forgive me for 
treating the History of the Waldenses 
as utterly undeserving of notice as an 
authority upon the present question. 

But I am referred to Bausset’s Life 
of Bossuet. In this work the question 
is, I admit, thoroughly sifted, in the 
most satisfactory and conclusive man- 
ner; but how the reverend Gentleman 
could refer me to this work as an au- 
thority in his favour, is to me quite 
incomprehensible ; for it proves incon- 
trovertibly the falsehood of the story 
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about the pretended suppressed edition, 
which story Bausset terms* ‘‘ Une 
fable vraiment puerile dans son objet, 
et ridicule par la maniére dont elle fut 
presentée.”’ 

Mr. Bailey asserts, and Roman 
Catholic writers deny, that there are 
important variations in matters of doc- 
trine between the first impression and 
the public editions.t This is a mat- 
ter into which I do not enter, con- 
fining myself, as 1 avowed in my first 
letter (Gentleman’s Mag. for August) 
to the Bibliographical part of the sub- 
ject—a matter interesting in many 
points of view,—the celebrity of the 
work in question, the misconceptions 
and errors as to the first edition, and 
the total silence of all English Biblio- 
graphers upon the subject. 


Yours, &c. J. R. 


Mr. Ursan, Maize Hill, Oct. 3. 


I have looked into some few books 
of Italian and other literature, for par- 
ticulars of the Catanco Pinelli inquired 
of by A. J. K. in your Magazine for 
September, and such slight information 
as I find is herewith forwarded. 

The Pinelli family formed one of the 
28 Alberghi or great noble houses of 
Genoa (Gent. Mag. Sept. 1830, page 
196), and of the wealth and import- 
ance of these Royal Merchants and 
Princes, your pages have also given 
accounts (Sept. and Oct. 1830; Dec. 
1832). 

An account of the Pinelli family in 
general, as well as of some members 
in particular, is in Moreri’s Dictionary. 
Augustin Pinelli in 1555, and another 
Augustin in 1609, were Doges of the 
Republic. Scattered notices of indi- 
vidial members of the family appear 
also in Carte’s Catalogue of the French 
Rolls, in the Harleian Catalogue, and 
also in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1789 and 1812, and in the Edinburgh 
(or Rees’s) Encyclopedia, where will be 
found accounts of the celebrated Pi- 
nelli Library, formed by a member of 
this family. 

I have not yet found the name of 





* Vol. i. page 464. 

t Bossuet gives the variations in paral- 
lel columns. They appear to me to be 
wholly unimportant. 
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Cattaneo Pinelli in the ‘‘ Annali de Ge- 
nova,”’ so far as | have examined them, 
nor am I very clear of the exact period 
in which he lived, as it is not stated 
by A. J. K.; but 1 find that on the 
13th of January 1372, Conrad Catta- 
neo, a Genoese citizen, having been 
specially aopointed Nunzio, Ambassa- 
dor, and Procurator, from the Doge of 
Genoa to the King of England, gave a 
discharge to the Signor Richard Le 
Scrope, Treasurer of the King of Eng- 
land, for 2000 marks, in full discharge 
for damage and loss of the Genoese 
Ship ‘‘La Maddelana,” which the 
English had captured upon the Seas, 
during the wars between Edward III. 
and Charles V. son cf King John. 
The acquittance is dated ‘‘ Nel sobbor- 
go di Londra.” 

In 1386 Richard II. at the instance 
of Pope Urban, then residing at Genoa, 
granted to Anfran Pinello, and an- 
other, merchants of Genoa, licence to 
purchase in the kingdom, and trans- 
port in their ships 5000 quarters (Eng- 
lish measure) of grain, for the advan- 
tage and support of the same Pope, 
and the other inhabitants of Genoa, 
in the fulness of trust in his friend- 
ship. 

I forward you a pedigree of the 
Pinelli family, drawn out from the 
Librod’Oro and Battelana’s ‘‘ Genealo- 
gie delle Famiglie Nobili di Genova,” 
but the latter work has not proceeded 
so far as to have the Pinelli Pedigree. 
It will be perceived by this very slight 
Genealogy, that the Pinellis were 
allied to the greatest families in Genoa, 
the names of no less than three out of 
the four chief houses, appearing there- 
in. Nor were they unconnected with 
the fourth and remaining principal 
family ; for Pellegra Pinelli, the daugh- 
ter of Baptist Pinelli of Genoa, was 
wife of the John Grimaldi, mentioned 
in your Magazine for December 1832, 
page 510, as being made a denizen of 
England by the King’s Letters Patent, 
and having a passport to travel to 
Genoa with two persons and three 
horses. He is described in the licence 
or passport as a merchant; but he was 
nevertheless Ambassador to many 
Popes and Kings. He was the father of 
AnsaldoGrimaldi, surnamed the Great, 
and of Benedetto the father of the 
Cardinal Jerome Grimaldi, whose de- 
scendants are set forth in your Maga. 
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zine for Dec. 1832, p. 511, and it is 
not improbable that the Patent Rolls 
in the Tower of London may contain 
inrolments of documents relative to 
Cattaneo Pinelli, similar to those which 


have been set forth concerning his 
kinsman John Grimaldi. 

The Pinelli Arms are, Gules, six 
pines. Crest, a demi-lyon rampant, 
double-queued. Ss. G. 


Cattaneo Pinelli, of Genoa.- 





Benedetto Pinelli,==Pometto, dau. of Ale- 


of Genoa. T sandro Vivaldi. 
l 


Moisia Pinelli,—Fabian Lomel- 
widow 1393. lino. 





Pier Paolo=Argenta Pinelli, Cattaneo==Argenta Cen- Giacobi-==Bartholomew 


Vivaldi,* _— called daughter 


Pinelli,of | turione,® liv- na Pi- 
ob. 1492. ofBenedettoGio: Genoa. ing 1441,1455. _nelli. 
4 


Spinola, liv- 
ing 1509. 








Benedetto==Maria Lomellini,° 
Pinelli. living 1519. 


Cattaneo Pinelli of Genoa, inscribed 
his name on the Libro d’Oro. == 
:e 


~ 
Geronima=-Bartolomeo Spinola,4 
Pinelli. } living 1518, 1550. 


c——- 
Madelina Spinola, only child, —Simbald 
living 1581. Fiesco.* 





r 
Francesco Pinelli, of Genoa, Geronima=Paolo Vivaldi, Maria Pel-==Nicolo Serra,‘ 


inscribed his name in the  Pinelli. 
Libro d’Oro. 


ob. 1587. lini. living 1567, 
1616. 
j 





Cattaneo Serra, living 1596. 


Maddalena Serra.—Girolamo Doria. 





PORTRAITS: FROM REMINISCENCES, BY DR. DIBDIN. 
(Continued from page 134.) 


Rocer WILBRAHAM, Esa. (p. 404.) 


MR. Wilbraham was among our 
earliest, as he was among our most 
constant associates. He loved books, 
and with reason ; for not only had he 
a very curious and valuable library, 
but he was a good scholar, and under- 
stood what he read. In the Italian 
language few Englishmen went before 
him; and what rare and capricious, but 
instructive and valuable volumes did 
he possess in that department of liter- 
ature! Mazzuchelli and Tiraboschi 
were considered by him, and rightly 
considered, as sheet-anchors of biblio- 
graphical erudition. Not that he de- 


spised Haym, or disdained Paitoni. 
He was the Sempronius of my Deca- 
meron; and the character and com- 
plexion of his well stored library, to- 
gether with the mention of his hospi- 
tality, will be more than once found in 
the pages of that work.’ To few lite- 
rary characters was Mr. Wilbraham 
more attached, than to our common 
friend Mr. Douce; and at no other 
table than his, except three or four 
times at my own, was I in the habit 
of meeting the latter. The connecting 
book-link between them was lexicogra- 
phy,—in which department of a li- 
brary our Roxburgher was as eminently 








® The House of Vivaldi is one of the 28 Alberghi of Genoa, and became ducal in 


Genoa in 1558. 


> The Centurioni family is one of the 28 Alberghi of Genoa, and obtained a Princi- 


pality of the Holy Roman Empire in i6i4. 


¢ The Lomellini family is one of the 28 Alberghi in Genoa. It became ducal in 
Genoa in 1533, and has given 6 Doges to the Republic. 

4 The Spinolas are one of the four great families of Genoa. The family became 
ducal in 1531, and has given 10 Doges to the Republic. 

© The Fiesques are one of the four great Houses of Genoa. They are sovereign 


Princes. 


f The Serra family is one of the 28 Alberghi of Genoa. The members are Neapoli- 


tan Princes and Dukes. 


& The Doria family is one of the four great Geroese families. It has a sovereign 
Principality, became Ducal in Genoa in 1537, and has given 6 Doges to the Republic. 
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rich as he was confessedly learned. 
It was pleasant to see these two cham- 
pions, each sensitive and at times 
rough of speech, battling it away over 
Palgrave’s Eclaircissemens de la Lan- 
gue Frangaise, 1535, folio; a bcok 
as remarkable for its intrinsic worth, 
as for its extreme rarity. But I should 
say that the strength of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s library lay in his Voyages and 
Travels. In these he had some very 
rare pieces ; and upon the Geography 
of Berlinghieri I have seen him hold 
forth as a lecturer, while a forest of 
green bottles and glasses were suffered, 
upon his thoroughly hospitable table, 
to be immoveable for some twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. There was one 
thing eminently distinguishable about 
him. He was in his general bearing 
the gentleman of the old school, to 
every guest at his table. The hum- 
blest, or comparatively unknown, re- 
ceived as much attention from him as 
the most distinguished. No star 
pleased him more than that of rising 
genius. Mr. Wilbraham, in early life, 
had been a Member of Parliament and 
the associate and friend of Mr. Fox. 
As he approached his threescore years 
and ten, his political excitements cool- 
ed, and Dante and Ariosto made him 
forget the Regency and the French 
Revolution. His admiration, how- 
ever, of his old leader continued una- 
bated to the last. He died a bachelor, 
at his house at Stretton-street, in the 
87th year of his age, being, with the 
exception of the late Rev. Mr. Norris, 
the oldest member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Epwarp Roserts, Esq. (p. 643.) 


Mr. Roberts died in this present 
year, 1835, in his 87th year. He had 
been 60 years connected with govern- 
ment, having retired, on his fifty years’ 
servitude, in the full pay of chief clerk 
of the Pells. He was a most commu- 
nicative and well-bred gentleman, and 
retained his faculties to the last. His 
memory was tenacious, and he loved 
to talk of other times. When very 
hig he attended the soirées of the 

on. Topham Beauclerk, and there 
saw Johnson more than once. His 
eldest son, Barré Charles Roberts, 
was a very extraordinary young man, 
well versed in antiquities of every 
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description, and extravagantly smit- 
ten with the numismatic passion. 
Whatever Barré Roberts did (and 
he was a Reviewer in the Quar- 
terly at the age of 19) he did with a 
sort of classical feeling and relish. 
His works were collected by a fond 
and liberal parent, and printed with a 
view to private distribution, in a hand- 
some quarto volume. It may form no 
mean notion of the magnificence of the 
son’s views and taste, and of the liberal 
patronage of the father, when, on the 
death of the former, in his 24th year, 
the Government purchased his collec- 
tion of Coins for the British Museum, 
at the price of 4000/.! The Tyssen col- 
lection had been the basis of it. 


Sir Tuomas Lawrence. (p. 781.) 


I met Sir Thomas Lawrence several 
times at the table of an old college 
friend, Col. Ansley, then living on this 
side of Hammersmith, in a pleasant 
sort of Tusculum, not vehemently en- 
croached upon by brick, mortar, or 
lath and plaster. The trees were suf- 
ficiently green, and the sky continued 
to exhibit, now and then, some lapis- 
lazuli tints, which to Mrs. Ansley, a 
very extraordinary artist in oil paint- 
ing, could not fail to have their decided 
uses. I remember once, after dining 
in company with Sir Thomas at our 
common friend’s, on returning home 
in his chariot, 1 took occasion to ob- 
serve to him, that my aunt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Compton, had known him when 
quite a lad at Devizes, and had thrown 
off some stanzas in praise of him, on 
the sight of a red-chalk drawing of a 
subject from Homer, executed by him 
from a print by Ryland, after Angelica 
Kauffman. Sir Thomas drew most 
beautifully for his tender years. 1 
asked him if he would like to hear 
those verses ; for, about a dozen years 
before, I had caused them to be printed 
in the European Magazine. He said 
he should be weil pleased so to do. I 
repeated only the two following stan- 
zas, for I really had, and still have, for- 
gotten the remainder. 


Go on, sweet youth, thy glorious task 
pursue, 
On Emulation’s wing let fancy soar ; 
Depicture Nature in its loveliest view, 
What could a Raphael or a Reynolds 
more! 
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Lawrence—the name to future years shall 
live, [dies ; 
Shall greatly live—till Time’s memorial 
Merit to merit shall its tribute give, 
And Italy’s proud sons shall yield the 
prize. 
On concluding this recitation, Sir 
Thomas, with singular aptitude, and 
with only a slight perversion or addi- 
tion, replied—‘‘ Thou know’st the mask 
of night is on my face, else would a 
mantling blush bepaint my cheek !” 


Rev. Tuomas RENNELL. (p. 793.) 


Mr. Rennell was a young man, but 
with an old head upon young should- 
ers. He was an excellent scholar, a 
practised writer, and what is better 
than both together, a good Christian. 
He entered upon the important duties 
of his office (which, alas! he was to 
fill for so short a period), with zeal, 
with earnestness, and with a conscien- 
tious determination to do his duties 
therein without fear of man, and in 
praise of his Maker. He did so,— 
uniformly and eminently,—and on the 
expiration of the first seven years, or, 
as he would term it, his service of 
apprenticeship, his parishioners gave 
him a public dinner, in attestation of 
his worth and public services. His 
church was always filled by an atten- 
tive and well-ordered congregation. 
His manner of preaching was his 
own; and therefore the more relished 
by his auditory. All that has been 
before said of earnestness,—at once 
the characteristic and charm of Ren- 
nell’s addresses from his pulpit,—must 
be repeated here. The preacher was 
naturally a man of great acuteness of 
understanding. He loved to trip-up 
fallacies by the heels, and. to detect 
sophisms to their very bare bone. He 
was singularly happy in one memor- 
able instance of the display of this 
anatomizing talent. His scholarship 
was sound and varied. In eloquence 
and impassioned delivery he was not 
equal to his father, the present vener- 
able and learned Dean of Winchester; 
but as a controversialist I think he 
went beyond him. His pamphlet ‘ by 
one of the working clergy,’ being 
among the most decisive and eminent 
proofs of a logical head and a Chris- 
tianlike spirit. Doubtless, had he 


lived, he would have done a great deal 
more in this way, and become thereby 


\ 


[Noy. 


such an ornament to his profession, as 
to have secured for him a seat upon 
the Bench of Bishops. 


‘¢ Tile si quis alius !’’ 





ANECDOTAL LITERATURE. 
Foots. 

SIR Thomas More’s Utopia affords 
us a few partial notices, by which we 
may infer the bent of his own mind 
from the sentiments which he attri- 
butes to his imaginary islanders. 
“‘ They be delighted (says he) with 
Lucian’s merry conceits and jests.’”! 

Among the feelings with which he 
has endowed the Utopians, is a great 
consideration for idiots, as the follow- 
ing extract will shew :— 

‘« They have singular delight and plea- 
sure in Fools. And as it is a great re- 
proach to do any of them hurt or injury, 
so they prohibit not to take pleasure of 
foolishness ; for that, they think, doth 
much good to the Fools. And if any man 
be so sad and stern that he cannot laugh, 
neither at their words nor at their deeds, 
none of them be committed to his tuition,? 
for fear he would not entreat them gently 
and favourably enough, to whom they 
should bring no delectation, (for other 
goodness in them is none,) much less any 
profit should they yield them.’’ 3 3 

This principle, extraordinary as it 
may appear to some, is by no means 
without example. In More’s mind it 
may have been imaginary; at least we 
do not know whether it was the habit 
in his time or no. But in some coun- 
tries it prevails to such a degree, as to 
deserve the name of superstition. Thus 
in Ireland, among the native Irish, it 
is esteemed lucky to have an ideot in 
the family, and the same feeling is said 
to exist in the Pays de Vaud. In In- 
dia they are looked upon with a sort 
of reverence. In Christian countries 
this feeling may be traced to our Sa- 
viour’s declaration, ‘‘ If ye were blind, 
ye should have no sin ;”” in other coun- 
tries it must be viewed as a general 
conviction, the tendency of which is 
kind and humane, although in both 
cases it degenerates into superstition. 








1 Robinson’s old translation, v. ii. c. 7. 
Dibdin’s edition, vol. ii. p. 126. 

2 Does this mean instruction, or rather 
care? The passage may be paraphrased, 
none are suffered to reside with him. 

3 Robinson, v. ii. c, 7. Dibdin, vol. ii. 
p- 149. 
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The cruelty with which these poor 
creatures are often treated, is a moral 
blot upon any nation, and our own is 
far from being clear of it. Kindness 
to ideots should be inculcated by teach- 
ers to their scholars, and by parents 
to their children: and .as cruelty to 
animals is now made a punishable of- 
fence, ought not a statute to be added, 
denouncing a penalty upon cruelty to 
fools ? 





Warner has remarked, in his edition 
of the Utopia, that the above passage 
‘‘ was probably inserted, in order to 
make an apology for the custom of 
More’s own country at that time; in 
which every man of fashion, as we 
call them, had his Fool to divert him.”’ 
This inference might more justly he 
drawn from the introductory discourse, 
where we have a very good generic de- 
scription of this character. 

‘‘ There chanced to stand by a certain 
jesting parasite or scoffer, which would 
seem to resemble and counterfeit the Fool.é 
But he did in such wise counterfeit, that 
he was almost the very same indeed that 
he laboured to present; he so studied 
with words and sayings, brought forth so 
out of time and place, to make sport and 
more laughter, that he himself was oftener 
laughed at than his jests were. Yet the 
foolish fellow brought out now and then 
such indifferent ® and reasonable stuff, that 
he made the proverb true, which saith, 
He that shooteth oft, at the last shall hit 
the mark.’?7 


This Fool is introduced as belonging 
to Cardinal Morton, and perhaps the 
picture may be made up from recollec- 
tions subsisting in More’s mind, as the 
Cardinal was his early friend and pa- 
tron. We are informed that More 
himself had a Fool named Patison, 
whom he gave away to the Lord Mayor 
of London (after resigning the chan- 
cellorship) on this condition, that he 
should wait upon each successive Lord 
Mayor in rotation. This anecdote is 
mentioned by his great-grandson, in 
his life of his illustrious ancestor. 

Fools appear to have been kept till 
within a recent period in Russia. 
When they were disused, or whether 
indeed they are yet disused, we cannot 


6 Not the fool, but a fool. 
6 Not inapplicable ? 
7 Robinson, v. i. Dibdin, vol. i. p. 90. 





say. In the Memoirs of the Princess 
of Bareith (daughter of Frederic Wil- 
liam the First of Prussia, and sister of 
Frederic the Great), we find a female 
buffoon mentioned. The royal autho- 
ress, describing a visit of Peter the 
Great and his Empress Catherine, to 
her father’s court, remarks of the 
Czarina, that 

‘* She spoke little German, and no 
French; and finding she got on but ill 
with the Queen [of Prussia], she called 
her Fool into acorner, to come and enter- 
tain her in Russian, which she did with 
such effect, that she kept her in a conti- 
nual roar of laughter before the court.’’ 


The above extract is given in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xx. p. 261. 
As for the book itself, we cannot help 
observing, that it seems grossly over- 
charged in its representations. lt was 
never published till 1812, and then 
appeared without any voucher for its 
authenticity. So many spurious me- 
moirs have lately appeared in France, 
that some suspicion inevitably at- 
taches to every work of the kind, that 
does not bear a well-attested genuine- 
ness. Few. persons, we may remark, 
take the trouble to keep a regular 
diary, and fewer still to write memoirs 
of themselves, so that the presump- 
tion, in most cases, inclines more to- 
ward the idea of fabrication, than of 
authenticity. Since Mr. Foster pub- 
lished his Essay on a Man’s writing 
Memoirs of himself, more diaries have 
probably been kept, and more personal 
histories composed. 

The Empress Elizabeth hada Jester. 
At her grand feast on the ice, which 
she gave in 1754, he personated Winter, 
being drawn along by bears. His mar- 
riage procession formed part of the 
show. The new-married couple were 
conducted to a palace of ice built on 
the frozen river Neva, where all the 
o:naments were made of ice. Not 
only were the furniture and chande- 
liers made of ice, but even the pieces 
of cannon, which fired a grand salute 
on the arrival of the procession, it is 
said, were made of the same material, 
and did not burst.® 

Cowper has alluded to this fancy of 
the Empress, in his ‘Winter Morning 
Walk.’ His description of it is quite 





8 Saturday Magazine, vol. iii. p. 237, 
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graphic, and the moral he draws from 
it is bold and just : 
‘¢ Alas! ’twas but a mortifying stroke 
Of undesign’d severity, that glanced 
(Made by a monarch) on her own estate, 
Onhuman grandeur and the courts of kings. 
‘Twas transient in its nature, as in show 
’Twas durable ; as worthless as it seem’d 
Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 
Treacherous and false ; it smiled, and it 
was cold.’’ 


The last idea would have redeemed 
any poem of mediocrity from oblivion. 


Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his Travels, 
mentions a Court Buffoon at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt: ‘‘The officers of the 
pavilion, drawn up in two lines, from 
the entrance of the tent to the rich 
cushions placed for the Pasha at the 
upper extremity, were amusing them- 
selves with the tricks of a Fool kept 
by the Pasha, who was mimicking the 
state ceremonies of his master when 
giving audience; consequently one of 
his frolics was to receive the Author 
as if the Pasha was present.”’ 9 





In Abyssinia the professional Buf- 
foon is found at the present day.'® At 
the court of the late Ras, Welled Se- 
lassé, (who died in 1816,) there was 
a remarkable person of this descrip- 
tion, who constituted the principal 
dramatic amusement of the Abyssinian 
chiefs. Mr. Salt assures us, that he 
was one of the cleverest mimics he had 
ever seen, and compares him in many 
points to the late Dicky Suett, par- 
ticularly for the command which he 
possessed over his features. But 
what is most singular, he had the 
peculiar talent of making other people 
imitate the contortions of his own 
face. On one occasion he gave an 
imitation of a certain chief, who had 
not distinguished himself by courage 
in the field: the pompous entry, the 
overbearing behaviour, the gradually- 
increasing caution, the alarm, and the 
terror of this pusillanimous leader, 
were all depicted in turn, and ended 
in making a retreat, as if he hardly 
knew what he was doing; then, in a 





9 Vol. iii. p. 295. 

10 The following particulars are taken 
from Russell’s Account of Nubia and 
Abyssinia (being No. 12 of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library) p. 355—7. 

5 


fit of resolution he fired off his musket 
in a wrong direction, and, as if he was 
frightened at the noise of his own gun, 
fell down on his knees, and begged for 
mercy. At the conclusion the whole 
audience burst into a shout of admi- 
ration. 

A story is told of this mimic, which 
is often met with in English jest- 
books, and which we are not a little 
surprised to meet with in Abyssinia. 
One day he had so much offended the 
Ras, that he was commanded never to 
set foot on his carpet again. The 
next day, however, he made his ap- 
pearance, mounted on the back of one 
of the attendants, advanced close up 
to the master, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
cannot say that 1 am on your carpet 
now!” Itis almost needless to add, 
that he was forgiven for the joke’s 
sake, and again taken into office. In 
England, so old a joke would have 
failed of its object, and probably would 
have sealed his dismissal as a bad 
jester. The English version of this 
story relates to Killegrew, who (it is 
said) being forbidden by Charles II. 
ever to let him see his face on English 
ground again, procured some French 
mould, and took his stand on it ina 
place where the King was expected to 
pass. The King at first began to 
scold him for disobeying his injunc- 
tion ; Killegrew answered, that he had 
not disobeyed it, for he was then 
standing, not on English ground, but 
on French. Of course he was taken 
again into favour. This story rests on 
ro authority, and must be accompanied 
with the si modo credimus of Ovid. 

The idea itself has been ingeniously 
introduced, with some variation, into 
Miss Edgeworth’s amusing tale of 
‘Castle Rackrent.’ An anecdote is 
subjoined in a note, concerning the 
Duke of Sussex, which is interesting, 
as it shows the attachment of the 
Irish to their native soil. The story 
was told by his Royal Highness him- 
self, at St. Patrick’s meeting in Lon- 
don, 1806: ‘‘ When he was at Rome, 
he went to visit an Irish seminary ; 
and when they heard who he was, and 
that he had an Irish title, some of 
them asked him, ‘ Please your Royal 
Highness, since you are an Irish peer, 
will you tell us if you ever trod on 
Irish ground?’ When he told them 
he had not. ‘O then,’ said one of the 
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order, ‘ you shall soon do so.’ They 
then spread some earth, which had 
been brought from Ireland, on a marble 
slab, and made him stand upon it.” 


An Anecdotal Academy (Academia 
degli Umoristi) once existed at Rome. 
It had its origin from the marriage of 
Lorenzo Marcini, a Roman gentleman, 
at which several gentlemen of rank 
were present ; and as it was the time 
of the carnival, in order to divert the 
ladies, they recited verses, sonnets, 
speeches, &c., first extempore, and 
afterwards, at subsequent meetings, 
from previous composition. Those 
who frequented these assemblies, ob- 
tained the name of Belli Umori, but at 
length having formed themselves into 
an academy for such exercises of inge- 
nuity, they adopted the appellation of 
Umoristi. 'Fhey chose for their device 
a cloud, (which, after having been 
formed of exhalations from the salt 
waters of the ocean, returns in a sweet 
and gentle shower,) with this motto 
from Lucretius, Redit agmine dulci." 

In the supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, under the head of 
Ana, is contained a pretty copious ac- 
count of those volumes. There is, 
however, a later class, such as Arle- 
quiniana, Comediana, &c. edited by 
M. Cousin d’Aralon.!2 

Lord Chesterfield, in one of his 
bantering letters to George Faulkner, 
Alderman of Dublin, and printer of 
Swift’s Works, jocosely advises him to 
publish some Ana of his own. 

‘*T do not recommend to you any lu- 
dicréus performances: they must flow 
naturally, or they are good for nothing; 
and though, were it only by your long 
and admirable collision with Sheridan, 
Delany, Swift, and others, you must be 
be very strongly impregnated with par- 
ticles of wit and humour, yet I take your 
natural turn to be grave and philosophi- 
cal. A collection of Anas would admit 
of all subjects, and in a volume or two of 
Swiftiana, you might both give and take 
a sample of yourself, by slipping in some 
Faulkneriana ; the success of which would, 


I am persuaded t fur- 
ae suaded, engage you to go fur 
M. 





1 Encyc. Brit. art. ACADEMY. 

2 Erroneously called d’Arallette in 
Constable’s Table-Talk. 

3 Annual Register 1777, p. 192. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VI. 





Mr. Ursan, Pickwick, Sept. 25, 
IN Wiltshire, and perhaps else- 
where, the Woodpecker is called the 
Wapengale ; a name which, when in- 
vestigated, proves to be a curious re- 
main of the language of olden times, 
and also descriptive of the bird. It is 
derived from wapn, a weapon, and 
GAELLA, sonare (Ihre, Lexicon SuioGo- 
thicum), or Galan, incantare ; and as 
a bird’s weapon is its bill, the whole 
name will mean * the bird with the 
noisy bill ;” and has allusion to the 
noise it makes in boring trees. Nor 
is it undeserving of notice that one of 
the trivial names of the Wood-pecker 
is Pick-a-tree. In the same way the 
Nightingale (Neecvegale) will be found 
to mean the Songster, or, if you please, 
the Enchanter of the night. And the 
Kestrel, Stannel Hawk, or Stonegall, 
proves to be the Screamer of the Rock, 
from Stan, a rock, and Galan, or 
Gall, vor clara. These few instances 
have occurred to me, and are sent to 
you, rather to induce others, if you 
think fit to print what I have written, 
to pursue a curious course of inquiry, 
than from any other motive: and that 
this course is not quite visionary, will 
be seen by a reference to Ihre, whence 
the term Honsee@att is found to signify 
the time of Cockcrowing. 
Yours, &c. C. W. L. 

Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Oct. 4, 

I AM happy to find from your re- 
view of a recent publication of the 
“* Surtees Society”’ (pp. 170, 171), that 
the attention of the members compos- 
ing that valuable institution has been 
drawn to the mass of useful informa- 
tion to be gathered from the InvENTo- 
R1Es filed in the Registries of the seve- 
tal Ecclesiastical Courts. With refer- 
ence to these, I have long entertained 
an opinion that, in the hands of those 
of adequate leisure and taste, great 
advantages to the public might be de- 
rived from a careful Digest,—a Digest 
proceeding on the principle of adequate 
intervals being allowed to intervene 
between the dates of the selected docu- 
ments. You justly state, that these 
inventories ‘‘ carry us through every 
room and office of a testator’s dwell- 
ing,”’ and give us a complete view of 
the arrangements adopted by, and of 
the nature of the furniture, &c. belong- 
ing to, the deceased. They not only 
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accomplish these useful purposes, but 
they furnish us from time to time with 
the price of every description of stock 
and of merchandise, and with the na- 
ture of the stores, and almost the me- 
thod of conducting business. The 
statistical information to be gleaned 
from them is of no ordinary descrip- 
tion; and I attempted, some years 
since, to make an abstract of those 
lodged in the Registry here, on the 
principle 1 have mentioned, that of 
allowing an interval to elapse between 
the dates of the Inventories, sufficiently 
extensive to mark the variance in price 
of the different goods, &c. in which 
the testators dealt, and the alterations 
with respect to domestic arrangements 
which might have taken place. My 
avocations, however, would not allow 
me to proceed with my scheme; but 1 
fancy the prosecution of such a design, 
in the various districts, might be at- 
tended with considerable good; it 
must, however, from the very nature 
of it, be exercised locally, and by those 
fully acquainted with the especial cir- 
cumstances of the districts forming the 
subjects of investigation. 

There is another point connected 
with these Inventories, deserving of 
attention. It was the usual practice 
for the effects of a deceased party to be 
appraised by three or four influential 
and intelligent neighbours ; the names 
of these persons are generally stated 
in the inventories, and thus informa- 
tion most serviceable in cases of pedi- 
gree might be frequently obtained ; be- 
sides the means of shewing who were 
the parties in and about the various 
towns and villages principally con- 
cerned in matters of agriculture and 
commerce, at the dates of the docu- 
ments. 

Yours, &c. J. SrockpaLe Harpy. 

Mr. Ursan, 

AS itis generally admitted that pub- 
lished works alone are properly amen- 
able to public criticism, and privately 
printed volumes have been usually ap- 
proached with some apology, Socie- 
ties may in this respect claim the same 
consideration as individuals. They are 
not candidates for the public favour ; 
the public requires no critical protec- 
tion against them ; but they have been 
established for the express purpose of 
printing such works as do not meet 


with popular encouragement. A critic 


. who undertakes to review such a work, 


may therefore be fairly expected to 
review it as on the part of the Society, 
not on that of the world without. 

If, by the liberal spirit of the Society, 
the public is admitted toa share of the 
copies produced by its operations, that 
cannot alter the case. It must be 
allowed that the members have a full 
right to please themselves in the first 
instance; for it would be absurd to 
expect that a Society should relinquish, 
for the public gratification, the very 
objects for which it has been formed. 
No one complains that there is more 
cricketing than dancing at Lord’s 
Ground, or more monkeys than flowers 
at the Zoological Gardens. The pub- 
lic may condemn a play at a public 
theatre; but no stranger would be per- 
mitted to regulate the performances at 
the Duke of Devonshire’s. 

The Surtees Society has recently 
published a volume of Wills from the 
Registry at York ; and the writer of a 
review of it in the Atheneum of Oct. 
15, has absurdly treated it as if it had 
been a work intended, not for the 
members of the Society, but for those 
of a circulating book-club. 

‘* Who cares (he says) what were the 
possessions, what the final dispositions, of 
Sir Ralph de Hastings, of Sir Richard de 
Stapleton, of William Lord Latimer, of 
the Constables, Nevilles, and a host be- 
sides, so long as they contain no informa- 
tion beyond what we may find in other 
instruments, relating to the state of opi- 
nions and manners? The only, or at 
least the chief, motives which has led to 
the selection of many, has been the fact 
of the testator’s descendants being still 
located in the Northern district. But who, 
on earth, takes the least interest in pedi- 
grees of our rural squirearchy? Who 
cares whether the Bowes([’s], the Staple- 
tons, the Roos[’s], the Tempests, &c. 
weré settled in the thirteenth, fifteenth, 
or seventeeth century? Who cares in fact 
whether they ever lived at all?®* * * 
” In short, the spirit which has 
dictated this volume much resembles that 
which has dictated most of our local his- 
tories—pedigree—pedigree, is the ever- 
lasting burden of their tune.” 





* I donot desire to quote the whole of 
the passage ; the grossness of its language 
—applying to the aristocracy of England 
such terms as cabbages—rubbish—night- 
man—Paddington dirt—are likely to lose 
the Athenzum some of its best friends. 
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A critic so sapient will be next in- 
quiring, when reviewing a volume on 
geology, ‘“‘ Who cares what is the 
structure, what the dips or the faults, 
of the primary formation, or the ter- 
tiary deposit, of the crag or the grau- 
wacke, of the old red sandstone, or the 
calcareo-magnesian conglomerate ?”’ 
or, when passing his judgment on a 
chemical treatise, he will ask, ‘‘ Who 
on earth takes the least interest in the 
affinities of volatile alkalies ? who cares 
at what degrees of heat or cold the con- 
dition of the muriates, the salts, the 
acids, and the sulphates will be altered 
or affected?” It is true the general 
run of readers of circulating libraries 
care little for any of these things ; still 
such questions may probably appear 
as impertinent to the members of the 
Geological Society and the Royal In- 
stitution, as those already proposed by 
the Critic must appear to the Surtees 
Society. 

It seems not to have occurred to the 
critic to inquire who Mr. Surtees was, 
or what were his claims upon so dis- 
tinguished a testimony of admiration 
as that of giving name to this Society. 
Your readers, Mr. Urban, are better 


informed: they are well aware that 
his chief literary merit consisted in his 
excellent History of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham, one of those ‘ local 
histories”’ of which, as the writer cor- 
rectly states, the staple material is 


pedigree. Ought it therefore to be 
treated as a matter of surprise that a 
Society established to perpetuate the 
memory of Mr. Surtees, and to testify 
their admiration of his work, should 
proceed to provide further materials 
for similar researches? Besides, inde- 
pendently of the rallying point of the 
Society, look at the composition of its 
members : among them are many to- 
pographical writers and members of 
the Heralds’ College; yet the critic 
has the absurdity to complain that a 
Society so composed should pay atten- 
tion to genealogy! Further, although 
a large proportion of the members of 
the Society are men of the North, he 
imagines they have (like himself) no 
sympathy with the most illustrious 
historical names belonging to their 
country, and no pride in the most dis- 
tinguished of their progenitors. The 
fact, we know, is far otherwise; and 
it is remarkable that the very names of 
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Bowes, Stapleton, and Tempest, called. 
in question by the Critic, occur in the 
list of the Surtees Society. 

But the most extraordinary and in- 
consistent part of the article is, that 
the writer pretends to some zeal for 
antiquities; a zeal evidently either 
affected for the occasion, or entirely a 
zeal without knowledge. This is amply 
manifested by his inaccuracy of quota- 
tion. He gives us William Bourland 
for William de Bowland; Sallary (three 
times) for Salley; Lehingfield for Le- 
kingfield; Preston, or Amounderness, 
for Preston in Amounderness ; Tilkhill 
for Tickhill ; Princess (twice) for Pri- 
oress; ‘‘ the seven weeks of mercy”’ for 
works; ‘‘ a charity”’ (twice) for chan- 
try. Thereis no antiquarian accuracy 
of revision here ; nor in other matters, 
in which the printer can take no share 
of the blame, is there more to be ad- 
mired. He has taken upon him to 
translate his extracts, and in what 
manner I will add some specimens. 
In the will of Henry lord Percy, there 
is some difference between “‘ the expense 
of keeping me [the keep of his dead 
body !] and my suite until the day after 
my funeral,” and the original, ‘‘ the 
expenses of my household [hospitii] ;” 
besides, the word “‘ suite” is inappro- 
priate, for the performers of suit were 
then not domestics, but tenants. 

Again, there is some difference be- 
tween the translation ‘‘ to conduct all 
the journey in my stead,” and the 
original manucapere ad perficiendum, 
**to become bound for the perform- 
ance ;” and between‘ the chapters 
held immediately after my decease, (as 
if the testator could have enforced their 
being held immediately,) and the cus- 
tomary phrase “‘ next following my 
decease.” 

These are perversions of the text 
disgraceful to a translator (and that 
translator a confident critic!) ; but in 
the will of John of Gaunt he has not 
merely perverted the sense, but entirely 
departed from it: the Duke is made to 
commit the absurdity of first saying, 
**« In case I die out of London, I will 
and devise that my body be taken to Lon- 
don the first night,’’ and buried two 
days after; and then of directing, in 
the same breath, that it should remain 
unburied for forty days after his de- 
cease. On referring to the passage, it 
will be found to be, “‘ la primer nuyt 
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que mon dit corps serra apportez a 
Loundres,”’ which any school-girl might 
be trusted to translate, taking the 
words one at a time in the order they 
stand. 

Again, it is no typographical error 
whieh states that Bishop Beck left 60 
shillings ‘‘ for masses”’ for the good of 
his mother’s soul ; whereas the original 
is *‘‘ ad dandum pauperibus”—to be 
given to the poor. 

Nor is the passage among the charges 
against the Prioress of Arden, “‘ that 
even during divine service in the ehoir, 
she encouraged the secular boys and 
laymen to laugh at the nuns,”’ borne 
out by the original, ‘“‘ provocat secu- 
fares pueros et laicos ad garulandum 
in claustro et in ecclesia, in contemp- 
tum earum ;” in which nothing is said 


of divine service, nor of laughing ; for 
garrulo will not be found in any dic- 
tionary to signify any thing but chat- 
tering and talking. 

It is very evident that this presump- 
tuous critic might just as advisedly 
have sneered at antiquities in general 
as at genealogy: he is equally incom- 
petent to sit in judgment on any branch 
of the subject. Let him follow some 
pursuit more congenial to his taste ; 
nor presume to teach where he has yet 
so much to learn. The genealogist 
may still rest upon the axiom of old 
Ralph Brooke— Quam quisque nérit 
artem, in hac se exerceat. 

The Surtees Society of course will 
not be diverted one minute from its 
objects by such cavillers. 


Yours, &c. Ss. S. T. L. 


CATALOGUE OF THE DOUCEAN MUSEUM, 
at Goopricu Court, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 384.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

86. A stone cut rudely, in imitation of 
the ornaments on tiles, found in the pa- 
rish of Cellan, Cardiganshire. Not Mr. 
Douce’s. 


87. Two painted and enamelled tiles, 
with fleurs-de-lis, time of Charles I. 


88. One ditto, with clever Chinese 
figure, time of Charles I. 


89. Two pinnacles from the screen in 
Southwold Church, Suffolk, of the time 
of Henry III. beautifully ornamented. 


90. An impression in potter’sclay glazed 
of the Biddenden cakes, on which are the 
twin sisters with their names “ Elis and 
Mary Chulkhurt, aged 14 years in 1100, 
Biddenden,”’ of the time of William III. 
See Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 1. p. 17. 


91. Circular box of wood, containing 
nine (perhaps originally twelve) thin flat 
pieces of wood 54 inches in circumfer- 
ence, on which are painted scrolls, flowers, 
and various passages, chiefly scriptural, 
perhaps for the purpose of holding sweet- 
meats. From the badge of the rose and 
pomegranite conjoined on one of them, 
the date is fixed to the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 


92. An antient Arabic terra-cotta seal. 
Respecting this, Humphrey Wanley, in 
his Diary in the Lansdowne Collection at 
the British Museum, 807, says, ‘‘ 10th 
Sept. 1722, Mr. Salomon Negri came, 


and I shewed him an old stamp wherein 
certain Cufic characters appear wrought 
out inrelievo. Mr. Negri, looking upon 
it as made backwards, thinks it to be 
only the name of a man, David ben Yem- 
noch, i. e. David filius dexteree sue ; but 
when I shall shew an impression taken 
from the same in wax, he will speak more 
certainly. 14th Nov. 1722. Mr. Salomor 
Negri came, and I paid him my Lord’s 
six guineas for his copie of the Psalter in 
Arabic. Mr. Negri looking carefully on 
an impression in wax of the Arabic seal, 
the letters appearing in their proper shape, 
he read it thus, ‘ Lawi ben Dawoud,’ i. e. 
Levi filius Davidis, adding that he is sure 
of the two last words, and believes that 
the first is right."’ It has been better 
decyphered for Mr. Douce as El malek 
David, ‘‘ The King David.” 

93. Rude circular box of wood bound 
with iron engraved, and roses of mother 
of pearl. It bears a perfectly eastern 
character, though asserted by the hawker, 
of whom it was purchased, to have been 
found with coins in it at Glastonbury 
Abbey. Mr. Douce had it from H. Rodd. 


94. Three snuff boxes, one turned from 
the antient wood of Windsor Castle, an- 
other from the roof of Westminster Hall, 
and the third.from that in a pier of old 
London Bridge. These were presented 
by Francis Martin, Esq. Windsor Herald. 


95. Two. oval black Wedgwood ware 
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bas reliefs, the banquet of the Gods and 
the destruction of the Titans. Longest 
diameter ten inches. 

96. Wedgwood’s medallions of the 
Kings of England from the Conquest to 
George III. in black ware, and fitted in 
a mahogany box with sliders. These were 
not Mr. Douce’s. 

97. The Virgin and Child earved in 
black stone, apparently Russian. 

98. Specimens of the stone of which 
various ancient buildings are formed, both 
in England and abroad. 

99. Ditto of the tiles which paved and 
ornamented various Asiatic structures, 
with references to the authors who men- 
tion them. 

100. Ditto of the wood in ditto. 


101. A large ring made of stone, found 
in the tomb of Childeric King of France. 
See Montfaucon, Mon. Fr. }1. v. 


102. One of the blue glass rings found 
among the Ashantees. See Bowditch’s 
plate in his quarto pamphlet, p. 61. 

103. Thirteen Cameos, with religious 
subjects upon them, framed and glazed. 


104. A handsome Scotch fire lock dag 
with silver mounting. 


105. A sword of the time of William 
III with the Passau wolf blade, marked 
1414, a manufactory number often mis- 
taken for a date. 


106. An iron mace of the time of 
Henry VIII. from which that used until 
lately at the Society of Antiquaries was 
cast. 


107. A large piece of modern painted 
glass. 


108. One of less dimensions, intended 
to appear of the time of Henry VIII. but 
which does not look genuine. 


109. A large circular piece of painted 
glass, very fine, on which is the imperial 
arms of Austria, and two others with lions 
as supporters, surrounded by those of 
thirty-two towns, and dated 1611. 

110, A very interesting piece of painted 
glass from the residence of Abbot Islip, 
the last Abbot of Westminster, in which 
is his monogram of the human eye and 
the word ‘slippe,’ witha figure in the cos- 
tume of the time up in the slip of a tree. 

111. Another representing a female 
adoring the Virgin and Child, of the time 
of Henry VII. 

112. Two pieces of German glass of 
the same date. 


113. Three ditto, St. George and its 
companion, and the month of December, 
of the same period. 


114, Three other pieces, with Death, &c. 
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115. What, on a printed account of an 
engraving, is termed, ‘* One of the thirty 
pieces of silver given to Judas for betray- 
ing his Saviour,’’ but is in reality pre- 
tended to be a Hebrew Shekel, though 
probably a forgery. This was not Mr. 
Douce’s. 

116. A specimen of the writing of Mat- 
thew Buckinger, born without hands or 
feet, dated in 1718. This was not Mr. 
Douce’s. 

117. A vase of silver covered with dia- 
grams for casting nativities, found in dig- 
ging the foundation for the present jail of 
Newgate, London, forty feet below the 
surface. See it engraved, half its size, in 
Gent. Mag. for 1793, pl. 1v. 

118. Fifteen diagrams on baked clay, 
and six in metal for ditto. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


For the able classification of these 
valuable specimens, I am indebted to my 
erudite friend John Davidson, Esq. the 
celebrated traveller; and I expect still 
further illustration whenever I receive 
the promised visit of another learned 
friend, the Corypheus in hieroglyphics, 
E.G. Wilkinson, Esq. 

1. A monumental tablet of stone from 
the tombs at Thebes, on which is painted 
the soul of a female (expressed by outline, 
not filled up with colour) making offerings 
to Isis, Osiris, and Athor, in the presence 
of the Great Serpent, and under the sha- 
dow of the proteeting Wings. Beneath 
is a statement in hieroglyphics relative to 
the deceased. 


2. Isis, 22 representations of this god- 
dess in bronze, burnt clay, and porcelain. 


3. Osiris, 20 ditto of this god of simi- 
lar materials. 


4. Isis with Horis, 14 ditto. 

5. Horus alone, aged 5, ditto. 

6. Horus alone as a boy, 16 ditto. 
7. Nephtha, or Nepthis, 8 ditto. 


8. Nestor, son of Pthah and Osiris, 24 
ditto. 


9. Typhon, 11 ditto. 

10. Anubis, 39 ditto. 

11. Amenti, 18 ditto. 

12. Uncertain, 13 ditto. 

18. Horus, when a boy, a squat figure. 
To this Mr. Douce has written, ‘‘ See 
this figure engraved, and an explanation 
attempted, in Kircher’s CEdipus Egypt. 
part 11. p. 448.”’ 

14. Various animals, 52 specimens. 

15. Groups of three deities, 7 ditto. 

16. Imitations of mummies in porce- 
lain and wood, 25 ditto. 
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17. A priest with two small deities co- 
vered with hieroglyphics. 

18. A sitting figure with an immense 
phallus. 

19. Twelve Nilometers of different sizes. 

20. Two large flat front faces of light 
blue porcelain, with perforations for 
wings to be attached. 

_ 21. One very large Scarabzus. 

22. A smaller ditto with wings. 

23. Two pieces of sculptured and 
painted alabaster from one of the temples 
in Egypt, brought to England by Belzoni. 

24. A painter’s double palette. 

25. A ditto: — four little oil bottles 
formed on the same stand. 

26. One large conical seal or stamp, 
with hieroglyphics, of baked earth. 

27. One large flat ditto. 

28. One little sculptured pyramid of 
stone. 

29. Seven various necklaces of beads. 

30. Two painted crowns of Isis, from 
mummies. 

31. Ten fragments of painting from 
ditto. 

32. One gold band, one blue and gold 
ditto, from ditto. 

33. Three fragments of beautiful blue 
coloured pottery. 

All the above are in a glass case, formed 
like the front of an Egyptian temple, and 
were all Mr. Douce’s, with the exception 
of the large figure of Isis with Horus of 
basalt with hieroglyphics, which was pur- 
chased at the sale of the Duke of Argyle’s 
curiosities some years ago. 

34. One hundred and sixty minute 
scarabeei of various kinds, and ornamented 
with hieroglyphics. 

35. A Scarabeus perforated, to wear 
as an amulet, of a green stone, on the 
under part of which is sculptured a fish, 
and to this some Christian, who was su- 
perstitious enough to wear it, has added 
the letters, 1 X CWTHP, considering 
it as atype of ‘‘Jesus Christ the Saviour.’’ 

36. Nine very rare small scarabei of 
various stones. 


37. A small tortoise scarabzeus, ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

38. Twenty-two larger scarabei, some 
with the indented lines inlaid with gold. 


39. A quantity of loose mummy beads 
shaken of in its removal. 


40. Part of the largest pyramid near 
Cairo, ‘given to me (Mr. Douce) by Mr. 
Browne, who brought it home himself.’’ 





41. Small thin silver Anubis head and 
gorget. 

42. Small oval double seal with silver 
bands, with hierophylics. 

43. Iron arrow head, brought from 
Egypt by Belzoni, somewhat resembling 
an eastern form. 

44. Fragment of writing in Greek on a 
piece of pottery from the island of Ele- 
phanta, brought home by Belzoni. 

45. Sixteen wooden ornaments gilt. 

46. Three little vases (one being of 
alabaster) probably for ointments. 

47. Three left side wings for Scarabeei. 

48. Four wooden tablets with encho- 
rial inscriptions. 

49. A pair of painted sandals. 

50. A wooden flat profile, and a bronze 
flat profile of Osiris. 

51. Eight casts from Egyptian sculp- 
ture, and an impression (on paper) from 
the large Egyptian chest in the British 
Museum. 

52. Ten figures of Anubis, &c. and 
ornaments in red and yellow wax. 

53. Twenty baked earth mummy divi- 
nities. a 

54. Six glass eyes of different sizes be- 
longing to four different coatings of a 
mummy. 

55. An immense quantity of represen- 
tations of the eye of the deity in various 
materials, as amulets. 

56. Several ornamental rings. 

57. Fifteen amulets of baked earth, 
somewhat in the shape of belemnites. 

58. Several of the Amenti as amulets. 

59. Eight profile figures in baked earth 
as ditto. 

60. Several resemblances of vases as 
ditto. 


61. An immense quantity of various 
other amulets in baked earth. 


62. Small pendants for ear-rings. 


63. An embalmed Ibis mentioned in 
Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 409. 


64. Part of a fox-head mummy brought 
by Belzoni. 


65. A pair of painted and gilt sandals, 
parts of the painted front and the gilt gor- 
get of a mummy, framed and glazed. 


66. Four specimens of cloth taken 
from a mummy at Bath in 1822; a spe- 
cimen of cloth taken from one at the 
Egyptian Hall, London, by Belzoni ; and 
a piece of cloth taken from an Ibis, = 
whole framed and glazed. 

(To be continued.) 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


THE ITALIAN SONNETS OF MILTON. 


WE hope to gratify the admirers of Miiron, by presenting to them the ITALIAN 
Sonnets, for the first time printed with correctness. The editions of Topp, New- 
Ton, and others, have followed the original without alteration or remark. We are 
indebted to an eminent Italian Scholar for his kind assistance and authority. 





J. M. 


I. 


Donna leggiadra, il cui bel nome onora 
L’erbosa val di Reno, e il nobil varco, 
Bene é colui d’ogni valore scarco 
Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora, 

Che dolcemente mostrasi di fuora 
De’ sui atti soavi giamai parco, 

E i don’, che son d’amor saette ed arco, 
Laonde I’ alta tua virtd s’infiora. 

Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti 
Che mover possa,! duro alpestre iegno 
Guardi ciascun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 

L’entrata, chi di te si trova indegno; 
Gratia sola di su gli vaglia, inanti 
Che’l disio amoroso al cuor s’invecchi. 


II. 


Quat in colle aspro, a |’ imbrunir di sera 
L’avezza giovinetta pastorella 
Va bagnando I’erbetta strana e bella 
Che mal si spande a disusata spera 
Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 
Cosi Amor meco in su la lingua snella 
Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 
Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera, 
Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteso, 
E’! bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno, 
Amor lo volse, ed io a l’altrui peso 2 
Seppi ch’Amor cosa mai volse indarno. 
Deh! foss’ il mio cuor lento e’l duro seno 
A chi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 


CANZONE. 


Ripons1 donne e giovani amorosi 

M’ accostandosi attorno, e, perché scrivi, 
Perché tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d’ amor? e come t’osi ? 
Dinne, se la tua speme sia mai vana, 

E de’ pensieri lo miglior t’arrivi. 

Cosi mi van burlando ; altri rivi 





1 This Possa is an Anglicism. ‘‘ Mover possa’’ here seems to be used as “‘ can 
move,’’ and possa is may. 

2 I do not recollect any such Italian phrase: this seems unintelligible, although I 
guess the meaning. 
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Italian Sonnets of Milton. 


Altris lidi t’aspettan, ed altre onde 

Nelle cui verdi sponde 

Spuntati ad or, ad or a la tua chioma 

L’immortal guiderdon d’ eterne frondi 

Perché alle spalle tue soverchia soma ? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rispondi. 

Dice mia Donna, e’! suo dir, é il mio cuore : 

Questa é lingua di cui si vanta Amore. 


IV. 


Dropatt, e te’l dird con maraviglia, 
Quel ritroso io ch’amor spregiar solea 
E de suoi lacci spesso mi ridea 
Gia caddi, ov’huom dabben talor s’impiglia. 
Né treccie d’oro, né guancia vermiglia 
M’abbaglian si, ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che’l cuor bea, 
Portamenti‘ alti onesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d’amabil nero, 
Parole adorne di lingua pitt d’una, 
E’| cantar che di mezzo |’emispero 
Traviar ben pud la faticosa Luna, 
E degli occhi suoi avventa si gran fuoco 
Che l’incerar gli orecchi mi fia poco. 


Vv. 


Per certo i bei vostr’ occhi, Donna mia 
Esser non pud che non sian lo mio sole, 
Si mi percuotons forte, come ei suole 
Per l’arene di Libia chi s’invia, 

Mentre un caldo vapor (ne senti pria) 

Da quel lato si spinge ove mi duole, 
Che forse amanti nelle lor parole 
Chiaman sospir; io non so che si sia: 

Parte rinchiusa, e turbida si cela 
Scosso mi il petto, e poi n’uscendo poco 
Quivi d’ attorno o s’agghiaccia, o s’ingiela ; 

Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 
Tutte le notti a me suol far piovose 
Finché mia Alba rivien colma di rose, 


VI. 


Grovane piano, e simplicette amante 
Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor |’umil dono 
Fardé divoto ; io certo a prove tante 
L’ebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 
De’ pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 
Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocca il tuono, 
S’arma di se, e d’ intero diamante, 
Tanto del forse, e d’ invidia sicuro, 
Di timori, e speranze al popol use 
Quanto d’ingegno, e d’alto valor vago, 
E di cetra sonora, e delle muse : 
Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 
Ove Amor mise l’insanabil ago. 


[Nov. 





3 ‘ Altri.’—This and the following three lines are not very clear. 


4 Petrarch. Son. 229. 


5 See Warton’s note, and Par. Lost, iv. 244. 
6 ‘Il gran Mondo.'—Quere ? 
6 


‘* Ohime, il portamento leggiadro altiero.’’—Warton. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Russia : by Robert Pinkerton, D.D. 


Dr. PINKERTON travelled in Rus- 
sia as Foreign Agent to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; and we 
shall extract as compendiously as we 
‘can what he says of the population 
and revenue of that singularly exten- 
sive and important Empire ;—an em- 
pire which appears to us to be as yet but 
in the dawn and opening of its civiliza- 
tion and power, but which will either 
crumble away from its own unmanage- 
able weight and internal divisions, 
(being compounded of so many different 
tribes and nations extending from Fin- 
land to the Euxine, and from War- 
saw almost to the wall of China, as 
would be little less than miraculous to 
keep in uniform obedience by the ordi- 
nary powers of government, and the 
skill and ability of its rulers,) or will 
consolidate itself into such a tre- 
mendous and overwhelming force as 
will defy all rivalry, bear down all op- 
position, swallow up every weaker state, 
issue when it pleases from its own unas- 
sailable frontiers, construct in security 
and safety its vast plans of future do- 
minion, and at length, like ancient 
Rome, become the undisputed mistress 
‘of the world. We are no political 
prophets. We cannot see far into fu- 
turity: ‘auterit,autnon.’ Nodoubt 
the ambition of its sovereigns, and the 
designs of his nobles and his states- 
men, point to great undertakings, not 
lightly to be yielded: nor are they 
very nice in the manner in which 
these may be carried into effect.' There 
are not many scruples at heart to block 
up the road either to Warsaw or to 
Stamboul, and we have no doubt 
that the Calcutta grapes are very sour 
to Russian palates; for so far does 
the Czar wish to extend his arms: 
but things are not yet ripe for such 
projects; a sufficient lever is still 
wanting to move the inert mass of 
Russian power; and when that wealth 
is acquired which will set it in motion, 
perhaps it may be derived from those 
sources, and be accompanied by those 
collateral circumstances, which will 
weaken or destroy its effect. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 


Physical force is great; but moral 
force is greater. What may be the 
effect of that civilization which must 
accompany, or rather precede the in- 
creasing opulence of Russia—what the 
effect of a spreading education and 
more liberal laws and policy upon the 
feelings of the people, we will not say: 
but we suppose Russia could not, in 
the most enthusiastic and aspiring 
dreams of ambition, contemplate the 
possession of a power either more ex- 
tensive or better organized, or ap- 
parently more firmly consolidated than 
that of Napoleon, which lasted, while 
force was opposed to force, andarmy 
to army; but as soon as opinion was 
against him—as the feelings, the moral 
sentiments, the interests, the freedom 
of mind and action, the domestic 
hearth and the social affections were 
against him, his colossal power fell 
from its base. As long as the Press 
is free, no tyrannic dynasty can now 
be founded; so strong is the com- 
bined power of public opinion. Of 
the misery occasioned by the con- 
flict we say nothing; of the event we 
cannot doubt. Now let us to Dr. 
Pinkerton’s Work. The Russian power 
dates from the emancipation of the 
nation from the yoke of the succession 
of Zingis Khan in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, by Joan Vasillivitch, 
at whose death the extent of his do- 
minions encompassed 144,000 miles; at 
the accession of Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great, in.1741, they 
extended 325,000 miles; and, at. the 
death of Alexander its surface was cal- 
culated to contain an area of 340,000 
German miles ; so that in the course 
of 364 years, Russia has increased:in 
territory to a great extent. 

The increase of population has ac- 
companied the enlargementof territory. 
The first census of Peter the Great, 
1722, gave the males paying taxes at 
5,794,928, which, giving an equal 
proportion of females, would amount 
to 11,589,856. But in 1812. this po- 
pulation had augmented to37,700,000; 
and according to statistical accounts 
their population is now estimated .at 


38 
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upwards of 54 millions, of whom about 
36 millions are native Russians. The 
Poles and Lithuanians amount to 8 
millions. The Finns, Livonians, Fs- 
thenians and Germans, to 3 millions, 
Jews 2millions. The Caucasian, Cri- 
mean, Kazar, Astrachan, Bashkeer, 
Kenjezican, and Siberian Tartars are 
all Mohamedans, and amount to about 
2 millions. The Memphian, Kalmuk, 
Manjur, and other heathen tribes of Si- 
beria, belonging to the Buddhist and 
Shamar tribes of idolatry, do not ex- 
ceed one million. The Georgian na- 
tion, with the recently conquered pro- 
vinces of Persia and the Armenians, 
amount to one million and a half. 
The privileged orders are : 


1. The Nobility (males) . 225,000 
2. The Clergy 343,500 
3. Civil Officers . 780,000 


4. Emancipated Peasantry 550,C00 
5. Free-born ditto 97,000 


The military forces of Russia have 
also increased nearly ten-fold within 
the last hundred years : 


In 1724 115,000 Men 
1771 240,000 
1808 . 700,000 
1812 . 1.300,000 


At the present time 900,000 


The expense of this extensive mili- 
tary establishment is small in com- 
parison with that of other European 
forces ; but still so great, as at present, 
with the navy, to consume nearly one- 
half of the revenue of the Crown, viz. : 
from 180 to 200 millions of roubles 
annually. 

The Naval strength of Russia, con- 
sists in about 50 ships of the line, 100 
* frigates, 900 smaller vessels, galleys. 
These carry 6000 guns, and employ 
about 60,000 men. The support of 
this naval establishment costs the 
Government 39 millions of roubles an- 
nually. 

There are 634 towns scattered 
throughout the Empire. The popu- 
lation of St. Petersburgh is about 
330,000, of Moscow 250,000; of the 
rest none are higher than 40 or 50,000. 
The whole population of these 634 
towns is only about 3,000,000, a small 
proportion among 54,000,000. It was 
calculated that in 1810 about 18 mil- 
lions of peasantry were employed in 
agriculture, and they raised produce 
estimated at 800 millions of roubles. 
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The only parts of the empire, where 
the vine can be cultivated, lie between 
the 48 and 40 degrees of latitude. 
Foreign wine is imported to the 
amount of 30 millions of roubles. The 
whole number of manufacturers is 
only about 8500, with about 200,000 
workmen ; a strong proof of the want 
of capital and enterprize, where labour 
must be cheap. They are chiefly 
cloth, linen, leather, rope, and silk ; 
but none have made such progress as 
those of plate and cut-glass. There 
are single plates made at the Poteritz 
glass-works that cost 6001. each. 

The commerce of Russia, it is said, 
advances steadily with the other 
branches of national industry. Arch- 
angel is the oldest mart. The com- 
merce with Persia is carried on by 
the Caspian Sea: Astrachan is the 
chief emporium for this traffic. The 
land trade with China and Middle 
Asia is every year rising into greater 
importance. Kiachta is the place of 
barter betwixt the Russians and Chi- 
nese. The latter bring tea, manufac- 
tured silks, nankeens and cottons, and 
receive in return furs, ticking, cloth, 
and leather. This trade is considered 
to be very lucrative. Orenburg and 
Uffa are the two marts for trade 
with the Bucherians, Hivintzi, Kir- 
gizi, &c. The exports and imports 
amount to 8 millions of roubles an- 
nually, and through recent exploratory 
enterprises, commerce with the tribes 
of Middle Asia has been greatly ex- 
tended. In 1830, the imports were 
192 millions of roubles, and the ex- 
ports 252 millions; in which nearly 
66,000,000 roubles in duties were paid. 
The official documents state the num- 
ber of ships that arrived in all the ports 
of Russia about 6128. 

The issues of gold, silver, and cop- 
per, amount to about 100 millions of 
roubles in circulation. Platina is also 
under a circulating medium. Since 
1768 the Government has issued above 
600 millions of roubles, paper currency ; 
but this paper has lost nearly 5 per 
cent. of its oriyinalvalue. The quantity 
of paper in circulation is immense; 
probably its amount is not known; 
because forgery is carried on to a 
considerable extent in the interior, 


where the peasantry cannot distinguish 
between the forged notes and the real 
ones issued by Government. 
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The revenue of the empire, com- 
pared with its extent, is very small. 
This arises, as Dr. Pinkerton justly 
says, from the want of freedom, the 
low state of civilization, the small num- 
ber of manufactories, the unstable 
principles of an arbitrary Government, 
the frequent changes in their tariffs, 
&c. The amount of the proceeds of 
the revenue is about 480 millions of 
roubles, or 18,000,0001. sterling. The 
expenditure is in proportion to the 
income: when less, they endeavour 
to pay off foreign debts, or lessen the 
paper-currency ; when more, they con- 
tract new debts, lay on new taxes, or 
add tothe paper-currency. There are 
numerous anomalies existing in the 
State of the empire. The foreign policy, 
its diplomatic activity, knowledge, and 
skill, are perhaps superior to that of 
any other country—its ambition all 
tends that way—its internal regulation, 
its financial and commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, are but imperfectly 
developed. Compare its population and 
territory with that of England, cooped 
up in its narrow sea-walls; and then 
contrast the amount of their respective 
revenues, and the difference of the two 
kingdoms will be manifestly seen ; 
the one flourishing in all the arts of 
life, and abounding in all the wealth 
which freedom and enterprize have 
gained, and which impartial laws and 
security of property have sustained: the 
other, grasping a vast extent of terri- 
tory, and aiming to possess an over- 
whelming political power, without 
those means which can secure it, or 
render its possession advantageous to 
itself. The arts of Peace have not yet 
built their nest in the shelter of the 
Czar’s protection. 

We shall now make a few detached 
extracts from Dr. Pinkerton’s work 
under different heads : 

“* Longevity.—Instances of extraordi- 
nary longevity are frequent among the 
common people, owing probably to the 
natural vigour of their constitutions, the 
simplicity of their living, and the good 
climate. Many reach the age of 90 and 
100, and some to 125 and 130.”’ 


Dr. Pinkerton saw a female in a 
Kozach village on the Don, who was 
in her 125th year. Her son, and her 
son’s son, were also there; both ge- 
nerations greyheaded with age. 
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‘* Clergy.—The empress Catharine IT. 
annihilated the power of the clergy, and 
completed their impoverishment, by ap- 
propriating the whole of the church pro- 
perty to the use of the Crown, apportion- 
ing stipends in exchange to the monas- 
teries. ‘ Our secular clergy,’ said Se- 
raphim, the present Metropolitan of St. 
Petersburg and Novogorod, ‘ are so much 
engaged in the duties of their office, that 
there remains little or no time for them to 
study. Their income is confined to the 
free-will offerings of the people, and, ex. 
cepting about twenty-six churches in Mos- 
cow, and as many in Petersburg, which 
afford adequate stipends, the whole body 
of the Russian priesthood have but a 
scanty subsistence for their wives and 
children; on this account many of the 
village clergy cultivate their fields with 
their own hands, and have no time to im- 
prove the mind bystudy, An Archiman- 
drite (the rank next to a bishop) even of 
monasteries of the first class, had not above 
100 roubles (40/.) annually. The num- 
ber of clergy of all ranks is about 215,000, 
and the sum allowed for their support by 
Government is about two millions of rou- 
bles, or 60,0007. ; hence they are mostly 
dependent on the free-will offerings of the 
people for support, viz., registries for 
baptisms, marriages, funerals,’ &c. Sera- 
phim, the present Senior Metropolitan of 
the Russian church, has an income of less 
than 600J. per year.’’ 

“* Scenery in Winter.—After crossing 
the Dnieper at Kief, the country continues 
level the whole way to Orel, except here 
and there a few gently-rising slopes; but 
there is extremely little wood, though the 
scenery is not quite so bare as that south 
of the Dnieper. There is little variety of 
prospect threfore to amuse the traveller, 
excepting the common appearances of a 
rigorous Russian winter: the blue ex- 
panse of heaven above, with the boundless 
snow-clad earth beneath, and the pale 
powerless lunar-like rays of the sun shed 
on it; spotted with hamlets and villages, 
often at many miles distance from each 
other, and nearly concealed from view by 
winter’s universal robe: here and there 
a chain of sledges traverses the scene, and 
at twilight seem to be moving in the air, 
so singularly does the united line of snow 
and sky deceive the eye of the beholder ; 
or perhaps the sound of a fellow-travel- 
ler’s bell is heard tinkling as he draws 
near. This precaution is adopted to pre- 
vent accidents in the night, as the move- 
ment of the sledge upon the snow, like 
that of a ship on the sea, gives no intima- 
tion of its approach. Such is the moun- 
tainous scenery that presents itself to the 
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traveller in Russia during winter. But 
the intensity of the cold and its invigo- 
rating effects on animal life, tends to 
make every living creature move with 
greater celerity ; and in general I have ob- 
served the Russians give greater demon- 
strations of joy at the commencement of 
winter than at the opening of spring.’’ 


Dr. Pinkerton gives the following 
account of a very singular sect, of 
which we had never previously heard : 


‘¢‘ Among the prisoners (at Orel) my 
attention was particularly arrested by a 
man of middle age, belonging to the sect 
of Scoptzi or Eunuchs. This most extraor- 
dinary sect, in imitation of Origen, adopt 
the literal meaning of Matthew, xix. 12. 
It will hardly be believed that such a 
sect could now become numerous ; yet in 
Petersburg alone their society consists of 
upwards of 200 members. They are 
chiefly moneychangers and jewellers, and 
are rich. They reside in the quarter of 
the city called Peski, and have their own 
private meetings and worship, which con- 
sists of singing, prayer, and exposition of 
the Scriptures. They are said to be 
sound in essential points of doctrine, and 
versed in the Scriptures, and they partake 
of the ordinances in the national church ; 
but they are excessively reserved, and 
hence it is most difficult to gain correct 
information concerning their opinions and 
practices. In general it is easy to dis- 
tinguish them from other men; they be- 
come sickly and sallow, their beards and 
hair begin to fall off and look parched, 
and in all respects they resemble a droop- 
ing, withering plant ; and such also was 
the appearance of the poor infatuated 
Scoptzi whom I saw in the prison of Orel. 
I remember that a short time before I left 
Petersburg, in 1823, the Metropolitan 
Seraphim informed me, that in one of 
the regiments which had received copies 
of the Russian Testament, seventeen of 
the soldiers had mutilated themselves, 
alleging as the reason Matt. xix. 12. and 
that the general, in his report to the 
Emperor, had proposed to take all the. 
copies out of their hands. His Majesty 
had referred the matter to the Metropoli- 
tan, and his Eminence stated to me, that 
much as he lamented what had taken 
place from the ignorance of the men, and 
the leaven probably of the sect of Scoptzi, 
or from the desire of the soldiers to get 
freed from the service by maiming them- 
selves (a practice not uncommon amongst 
them), yet he could on no account agree 
with the proposal of the general: ‘If 
they have misunderstood the words of the 
Saviour,’ said he, ‘they now need the 
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Testament more then ever, to bring them 
to abetter understanding, and in general 
our duty is to do what is right, leaving 
consequences to God; for these we are 
not answerable.’ ” 


If the Metropolitan had put always 
for ‘in general,’ and had told the Em- 
peror, that the more the Scriptures 
are diffused and understood, the sooner 
this absurdity would disappear, we 
should have entirely agreed with him. 

There are many observations and 
much information on subjects of great 
interest in Dr. Pinkerton’s work, which 
we have not space to extract, such as 
the account of the Slaves, in Chap. xii. 
The chief proportion of the peasantry 
are in bondage, divided into two orders, 
belonging to the Crown, and belonging 
to the nobility. Of the first division 
of these, thousands are employed in 
mines, manufactories, and some let 
out to foreign speculators: and Dr. 
Pinkerton says their lot is singularly 
severe : 


“‘The class of slaves attached to the 
mines, &c. are greatly to be pitied, on ac- 
count of the scanty means of subsistence 
usually allowed them, the hard labour 
they endure, and the almost total neg- 
lect of their moral and religious improve- 
ment. But the desire of the ruling 
powers to advance civilization, commerce, 
the resources of the Crown, and the 
political influence of the nation, closes 
both eyes and ears to the miseries endured 
by more than 250,000 slaves thus em- 
ployed. The Emperor Alexander trans- 
ferred no Crown slaves in grants to his 
generals, favourites, &c. The slaves be- 
longing to the nobility are estimated at 
above 2] millions; those of the Crown 
about 14 millions. The property of a 
Russian nobleman is estimated at, not ac- 
cording to the extent of his domain, but 
by the number of his slaves. Properly 
speaking, the Russian slave has no rights, 
and can possess no property; himself, 
his wife and children, and all that he pos- 
sesses, are the property of his lord: he 
cannot purchase, enter into trade, or 
marry, without his lord's consent. The 
Emperor Alexander had a great desire to 
raise the slave from his present degraded 
situation ; but his plans met with decided 
opposition on the part of the principal 
Boiars in the empire, and since his death 
no attempt has been made on the part of 
Government to further his enlightened 
and amiable purpose.’’ 


There are many other subjects of 
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Interest treated of in Dr. Pinkerton’s 
book, which ;we should willingly ex- 
tract, but we have not room, ‘ pleno 
jam margine libri,’ especially his ac- 
count of the tribes of Finland. We 
must therefore come to an unwilling 
conclusion, and end with his descrip- 
tion of Moscow : 

‘* Moscow exercises great influence on 
the other cities of the empire. It is, pro- 
perly speaking, the center of its commer- 
cial power ; being situated in a fertile and 
healthy plain, surrounded by a country 
which produces abundantly for the sup- 
port of its numerous population, and 
having extensive water communication 
with many of the provinces, by the river 
Moscow, which flows at the foot of its 
ancient citadel the Kremlin, and divides the 
city into two parts: it is the rendezvous 
of the nobility and merchants of Russia ; 
the former have filled it with palaces, the 
latter with wooden huts. Every noble 
family has its door (or family residence) 
in Moscow, placed in the center of a large 
plot of ground, and attached to it a court- 
yard, a garden, stabling, and dwellings for 
their troops of domestics. There they 
usually pass their long winters: and as 
every nobleman builds according to his 
own fancy, and the numerous tribes of 
merchants and manufacturers follow this 
example, and erect brick, or more com- 
monly wooden houses, of every size and 
figure, in the spaces between these palaces, 
the reader may picture to himself the 
grotesque assemblage of edifices, mean 
and majestic, of all descriptions, of which 
Moscow was composed, and which still 
characterizes the city in its renovated 
state. For although the Government has 
endeavoured to superintend the erection 
of the new buildings so as to preserve 
greater regularity in the streets, and has 
laid out public market-places, and new 
promenades round the high walls and 
upon the elevated bulwarks of the ancient 
Kremlin, and removed much that was 
formerly offensive to the inhabitants, yet 
the ancient characteristics of this extraor- 
dinary metropolis, both in the city and in 
the suburbs, still remain, and continue to 
surprise every stranger who visitsit. Cer- 
tainly when viewed at daybreak from the 
Sparrow Mount, the extent of its limits, the 
number and conspicuousness of its elegant 
churches, with their towering domes and 
gilded spires topped. with brilliant crosses 
(many of them placed in the center of the 
Mahommedan erescent), the intermixture 
of gardens, palaces, and other edifices 
whose roofs are covered with plate iron, 
and painted with gay colours, upon which 
the morning sun casts his golden rays ;— 
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all these present a scene at once unique 
and captivating, and I think only to be 
equalled by the views of Constantinople 
and the shores of the Bosphorus,’’ 





ArcHAEOLogia, Vor. XXVI. 
(Continued from p. 300.) 


Account of the collection of sepulchral 
vessels found, 1821, in a Roman Ustri- 
num, at Litlington, near Royston, and 
now preserved in the library of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, by Alfred John Kempe, 
Esq., F.S.A. 


SCARCELY any discovery of sepul- 
chral remains in Britain have been so 
circumstantially illustrative as this, of 
the manner in which the Romans de- 
posited the remains of their dead while 
the funeral pile was yet in use. 

The village of Litlington lies at about 
a furlong of distance north of the line 
of the Ickenild Strect, and various 
Roman foundations, which have been 
occasionally struck upon in digging 
between the site of the church and 
the road, give evidence of the exist- 
ence either of a Roman villa or a 
station on the spot; most probably 
the latter. Immediately contiguous to 
the north side of the Roman road were 
some strips of uninclosed but cultivated 
land, which in ancient deeds, from 
time immemorial, had been called 
Heaven’s walls. It is a singular fact, 
attested on the authority of Dr. Webb, 
who is the incumbent of Litlington, 
that a traditional awe attached to this 
spot, and that the village children were 
afraid to traverse it after dark. Hea- 
ven’s walls, at ‘‘ the witching time of 
night,” were said to be frequented by 
beings of supernatural order. 

On this spot, in 1821, were found, 
by some labourers digging for gravel, 
the old walls which had given name to 
the place. They enclosed a rectan- 
gular space 38 yards by 28 yards, and 
proved to be a fine example of a Ro- 
man ustrinum, or cemetery for burn- 
ing and burying the dead. 

‘¢ The structure was composed of flint 
and Roman brick: at about the depth of 
a foot from the surface were found nume- 
rous deposits of sepulchral urns, contain- 
ing the ashes of the dead, and surrounded 
as usual by other vessels. The urns had 
evidently been placed in rows parallel 
with the road, and at the distance of about 
three feet asunder. Where the regularity 
of this disposition was interrupted, that 
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interruption had been occasioned by the 
interment of numerous human bodies, and 
in the graves where they lay, were found 
many fragments of sepulchral urns, which 
had been thus displaced. The striking 
and conclusive evidence, of course, was 
that these deposits had been made after 
urn-burial had been discontinued by the 
Romans. 

‘*¢ This curious enclosure was then one 
of those large plots of ground, environed 
by walls, to which the name of Ustrina, 
or Ustrinum, was given by the Romans, 
where the remains of the ordinary class of 
dead were burnt, as the word expresses, 
and their ashes deposited in urns of 
earthenware, without much cost or cere- 
mony— 

Hoc misere plebi stabat commune sepul- 
chrum. 

** At the scuth-east and south-west 
angles of the enclosure were two heaps of 
wood ashes, as much as would have loaded 
five carts; these were undoubtedly the 
remains of the funeral piles. The vessels 
which were deposited with the urns, con- 
taining the calcined bones of the dead, 
were placed, in most instances, with a 
degree of corresponding uniformity of ar- 
rangement. In the mode of their enclo- 
sure there was, however, some variation. 
A roof tile sometimes covered the whole 
deposit, sometimes a sort of square septum 
of roof tiles environed it, or it had been 
surrounded with a little wall of flints, or 
had been placed in a wooden box, the 
large nails and brass work fastenings of 
which alone remained perfect.’’ 


To this enumeration the author, in 
another part of the volume, and in our 
Magazine for April last, p. 371, has 
added examples of the enclosure of the 
sepulchral urn, within an outer urn of 
capacious dimensions. He suspects 
that household vessels were frequently 
employed by the Romans as funeral 
urns, and in the collection at Clare 
Hall points out a remarkable instance 
of a small square glass bottle contain- 
ing the ashes of a child, the mouth of 
the vessel being too small to admit the 
insertion of the fragments of burnt 
bone, one of the corners had been 
chipped off for the purpose, and after- 
wards carefully replaced. This clearly 
shows that the vase was not originally 
intended for funereal uses. The bot- 
tles, dishes, and cups found at Litling- 
ton, with the relics of the dead, Mr. 
Kempe says, were domestic vessels, 
set apart for the scanty repast allotted 


to their manes so pointedly alluded to 
by Juvenal,— 

Ponitur exigua feralis coena patella. 
On the edge of some of the wine cups 
was embossed the pointed leaf so fre- 
quently employed as an ornament by 
the Romans, or inserted in their in- 
scriptions as a point. 





Mr. Kempe thinks it represents the 
ivy, and when placed on the wine cup 
sacred to the God of Wine; when on 
altars, he considers it may designate 
the verbene, or herbs with which they 
were decorated. Thus Davus in the 
Andria— 


—— Ex ara hinc sume verbenas tibi, 
Atque eas substerne. 


The festivals on which altars were thus 
decorated, were called verbenalia; the 
custom has been transferred to the 
Christian church, and is still observed 
at the high festival of Christmas. Some 
interesting etchings, after drawings by 
Mrs. Webb, the lady of Dr. Webb, 
Master of Clare Hall, illustrate Mr. 
Kempe’s paper, which will be found a 
very authentic source of reference for 
those who in future discoveries may 
wish to identify the urns, unguentary 
vessels, lachrymatories, and other arti- 
cles employed by the Romans in their 
funeral rites. 





Letter purporting to be written by 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury, to her 
son Cardinal Pole. Communicated, with 
remarks, by Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 
F.R.S. and S.A. 

We shall offer a few observations 
elicited by this very curious document. 
The father of Cardinal Pole, Sir Ri- 
chard, was descended from an ancient 
family in Wales. He grew into favour 
with King Henrythe Seventh, to whom 
he was related, and who conferred on 
him various marks of distinction, and 
found for him a wife of the royal line 
of Plantagenet in the person of Mar- 
garet Countess of Salisbury, daughter 
of Edward the Fourth’s brother George 
Duke of Clarence, and sister to the 
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young Earl of Warwick, the last of the 
male race of the Plantagenet, who suf- 
fered the penalty of treason in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh. This 
choice was intended not only as a re- 
ward for the services of Sir Richard 
Pole, but probably to set at rest the 
revival of the claim of the Plantagenet, 
by allying the last female of the stock 
to an unambitious gentleman. 

The issue of this marriage was four 
sons and a daughter—Henry, Geoffrey, 
Arthur, Reginald, and Ursula. The 
two first names shew that their mother 
at least had not forgotten their high 
descent. It is well known that when 
Henry VIII. began to call in question 
the lawfulness of his marriage with 
Catharine of Arragon, he sought for 
the concurrence of Cardinal Pole in 
his projected divorce, which the latter 
declined to give, and drew upon him- 
self the displeasure of the monarch, 
with its consequences. The following 
paper, purporting to be from the Car- 
dinal’s mother, is preserved in the 
State Paper Office ; in this she endea- 
vours to persuade her son to a more 
compliant course :— 


*¢ Trust me, Reignald, there went never 
the deth of thy father or of any childe so 
nygh my harte as this hathe done, wher- 
for, upon my blessing, I charge thee to 
call thy spirits to the, and to take an 
other waye, and serve our Maister as thy 
bounden dutie is to doo, oneless you will 
be the confusion of thy mother. You 
write of a promise made of you to God. 
Sonne, that was to serve God and thy 
Prynce, whom if thou do not serve with 
all thy wytt, with all thy power, I knowe 
thou cannot please God ; and your bounden 
dutie is so to doo above all other, for who 
hath brought you up and maynteyned you 
in lerning but his Highnes. I shal dayly 
praye to God to give you grace and to 
make you his servaunt, or els to take you 
to his mercye.’’ 

Sir Francis Palgrave doubts the 
authenticity of the above document, 
which is not an autograph ; he thinks 
the point for decision is, whether it 
were prepared for the Countess’s sig- 
nature under the direction of Henry 
VIII. or whether it be a pure fabrica- 
tion: Sir Francis inclines to the latter 
opinion. That the letter was the re- 
sult of any temporising and compliant 
policy on the part of the Countess, we 
cannot ourselves for a moment conjec- 
ture, when we consider the spirit by 
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which she was distinguished. The 
paper being written in the formal hand 
of a court scribe, would not however 
annul its authenticity, for we know 
how common it was for persons of 
high condition in those days to employ 
a secretary. We think, however, that 
it is highly probable that it was com- 
posed under the direction of the mo- 
narch, or rather of his confidential 
political advisers, proffered to the 
Countess for signature, and that she, 
in perfect accordance with her lofty 
character, refused to subscribe. This 
supposition would furnish us, if cor- 
rect, with an additional historical trait 
in the deportment of the Princess, cor- 
responding precisely with one authen- 
ticated by Lord Herbert,* who states, 
when in the year 1541 the venerable 
princess, then in her 72nd year, was 
brought by the state jealousy of Henry 
the Eighth to the scaffold in the Tower, 
she refused to lay her head upon the 
block, saying ‘‘ that submission was 
for traitors and she was none, and 
bade the headsman do his office as he 
could ;” then turning her head, silvered 
with the honours of age, in all direc- 
tions to avoid the axe of the execu- 
tioner, he chased her round the scaf- 
fold till she fell under his repeated 
blows. 

A fac-simile of a portion of the letter 
ascribed to this extraordinary woman 
is given in Sir Francis Palgrave’s com- 
munication. It is in the ordinary set 
court hand of the day; there seems, 
therefore, little chance, as it has no 
peculiarity of character, of identifying 
the actual writer. It resembles, how- 
ever, a document we have seen in the 
handwriting of Cranmer. 

Warrant of King James the First to 
the Great Wardrobe, for upparel, &e. 
for the marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, communicated by Sir Frederic 
Madden. 


The interest of this warrant consists 
chiefly in its containing ‘‘ a statement 
of the habits furnished, at the royal 
expense, to the performers in the 
masque, written expressly for the oc- 
casion by Dr. Thomas Campion, the 
stage properties of which were sup- 
plied by Master Inigo Jones. He it 
was who first, we believe, in this coun- 





* Life and Raigne of Henry VIIL. p.468. 
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try introduced the use of appropriate 
scenery for the stage, nor was costume 
at that period wholly unattended to. 
On this subject, the scene notes of Ben 
Jonson’s masques are very interesting. 
Jones was as able a stage machinist 
and scene painter as architect. The 
author, in describing the stage machi- 
nery of this masque, says, 

“¢ According to the humour of this song, 
the stars moved in an exceeding strange 
and delightful maner, and I suppose few 
have ever seene more neate artifice than 
Master Innigoe Jones shewed in contriv- 
ing their motion, who in all the rest of 
the workmanship which belonged to the 
whole invention shewed extraordinarie in- 
dustrie and skill.’ * 


Among the entries we have 

‘¢ Fifteen yards of incarnadineand crym- 
sen damask for fowre paire of bodies; 
fourteen yards of black perpetuana for a 
sute fora madman. Orpheus his antique 
coat armour, with baces, labells, and 
breeches. Prometheus his roabe and man- 
tle. Sibilla her petycoate and vale [veil]. 
A rich skarf, embroidered all over upon 
carnacon tapheta with gold and silver co- 
lored silkes and sundrie devises, to hange 
a sworde at, sent tothe Prince Pallatine.’’ 


The incarnadine and carnation stuffs 
were doubtless of flesh colour +; per- 
petuana was not a stuff peculiarly given 
to a madman, for we find by another 
contemporaneous authority, it was the 
mourning suit of an ambassador. { The 
stage Hamlet of the day no doubt 
wore his suit of perpetuana ; the bases 
of Orpheus’ coat armour, were the 
draperies which depended from the 
suit down to the knee, according to 
the fashion of the day, for these, as 
represented, there was probably as 
little classic authority as for the 
breeches of the divine personage. 


Remembrances for the apparel, accou- 
trements, and necessaries of Henry Al- 
gernon Percy Earl of Northumberland, 
and his retinue, preparatory to his join- 
ing the English army in France, in the 
year 1573, communicated from a MS. 
in the Coll. of Arms, by Sir Frederic 
Madden, &c. &c. 





* See also Masques at Court, Ben Jon- 
son’s Works, edit. 1640, p. 114. 
t See Loseley MSS. p. 79. 
$~ Chaworth’s Diary. Loseley MSS. p. 
424. 
7 


The above was the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, whose household book 
was edited in 1770, by the Bishop of 
Dromore. The MS. is a document of 
interest for enquirers into ancient ar- 
mour, military costume, and camp 
equipage of the old English period. 
What is a Mountaban hat? Kempe, 
Loseley MSS. conjectures it to be a 
steel cap; and we believe, in the old 
tapestry preserved at Hampton Court 
Palace, some of the figures wear hats 
of steel. Sir Frederic Madden thinks 
from the entry it was a hat of more 
pliant materials. He says the name 
was derived from their being first made 
at Montalvan, in Spain. It was, how- 
ever, it appears, associated with armour. 
Was it not like the more modern buff 
coat, a covering of some strength? 

‘* A payre of breghaunder, coverede 
with cloth of golde, sleeves and alle, wt 
an hatt of Montaban, the borde theroff 
lynede wyth clothe of golde.’’—(vide p. 
398.) 


Remarks on the Architectural History 
of Westminster Hall, in a letter from 
Sydney Smirhe, F.S.A. 


Mr. Smirke’s interesting researches 
have been aided by the progress of the 
late repairs. He was enabled to trace 
distinctly the architectural arrange- 
ments of the original Norman Hall, 
and also to distinguish the work with 
great precision from the alterations in 
the reign of Richard the Second. The 
walls of Rufus’s Hall remain nearly 
untouched up to the bottom of the 
range of windows, or clerestory. Mr. 
Smirke throws out a hint that he has 
materials sufficient to compile an ar- 
chitectural restoration of the Norman 
Hall. We trust he will follow up the 
idea, which would afford a very desir- 
able illustration of one of the most in- 
teresting, in an historical light, of our 
ancient buildings. In a postscript to 
his paper, this gentleman informs us, 
that it is now ascertained beyond.a 
doubt that the walls of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel were formerly surmounted by 
a clerestory, containing an upper range 
of windows of large dimensions. 


Second letter from the same writer, 
on the Architectural History of West- 
minster Hall. 

A very clear elucidation of the con- 
struction of the immense roof of this 
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extraordinary building. The common 
opinion, that the curved ribs of the 
wood work support the roof in nature 
of an arch, is shewn to be erroneous ; 

‘« The truth is, that this roof, like that 
at Eltham, of nearly the same date, is the 
common collar beam roof, and of ex- 
tremely simple construction; the whole 
pressure is carried by the straight lines of 
the principal rafter and brace above alluded 
to, directly on to the solid wall, where it 
ought to be; and these arches, which 
seem to mystify the principle of construc- 
tion adopted, were intended chiefly, if not 
entirely, for ornamental effect.’’ 


A letter from John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. 
Director, &c. accompanying a gold Bri- 
tish Corslet exhibited to the Society, 
and since purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


A splendid example of the costly de- 
coration of some British chieftain. 
The Britons possessed large quantities 
of gold, derived no doubt in its native 
state, from their mountain streams. 
It is easy to suppose that these casual 
supplies have in the course of ages 
become exhausted. 

The magnificent article described, 
was found in the year 1833, in a rough 
vault or kist-vaen, in a field called 
Bryn yr Ellyllon, under a mound com- 
posed of three or four hundred loads 
of pebble stones. The tomb was situ- 
ated about a quarter of a mile from the 
town of Mold, and within eight or ten 
yards of the ancient road from that 
place to Chester. The corselet lay as it 
probably had been worn, and within it 
and about were the remains of a human 
skeleton ; the bones bore no marks of 
fire, but none of them were more than 
two or three inches in length; the scull 
lay at the upper end. Upon the corse- 
let were a number of amber beads. It 
had been strengthened by lamine of 
copper, and sewed down upon a lining 
of coarse cloth, the fragments of which 
still remained. The Rev. Mr. Clough, 
vicar of Mold, remarks, in a letter de- 
scribing these relics, “ if the chieftain’s 
bones were committed to the ground 
unconsumed and apparelled as in life, 
it was not so with his followers; from 
two to three yards from the spot where 
he lay, an urn was found (but unfor- 
tunately was broken to pieces by the 
workmen) and more than a wheelbar- 
row full of the remnants of burnt 

Gent. Maa. Vou. VI. 
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bones and ashes with it :” these relics 
were pronounced by a surgeon to be 
human. It does not however, we think, 
follow that the remains in the large 
sepulchral urn and those of the chief- 
tain were of simultaneous deposition ; 
one might rather infer that the spot 
had been long devoted to sepulture, 
and that the deposits were of diffe- 
rent historic periods. On this point 
we refer the reader to the discoveries 
in the Ustrinum at Litlington before 
described. Mr. Clough relates the 
following very remarkable circum- 
stance :—An elderly woman, who had 
been to Mold, to lead her husband 
home late at night from a public house, 
saw, or fancied she saw, a spectre 
cross the road before her to the iden- 
tical sepulchral mound which has been 
described: it was of unusual size, and 
clothed in a coat of gold, which shone 
like the sun. She told this story many 
years previous to the discovery of the 
corseletto Mr. John Langford, on whose 
farm it was found. Mr. Clough could 
not learn that there was any tradition 
of such an interment having taken 
place, though possibly this person 
might have heard something of the 
kind, which dwelt upon her memory ; 
and as the common name of the bank 
or tumulus was Bryn yr Ellyllon (the 
fairies or goblin’s hill), and a general 
idea prevailed that the place was haunt- 
ed, it presented the golden effigy to her 
imagination. How constantly do we 
find the belief in the existence of the 
spiritual part of man, from the earliest 
ages, attested by traditions like these! 
One remarkable instance of traditional 
accuracy is cited by Bishop Gibson, in 
his additions to Camden’s Britannia,* 
the fact of some plates of gold being 
found in an ancient tumulus by the 
information afforded through the tra- 
ditional song of an itinerant Irish 
harper. Another occurred at Glyn 
Collwyn, a hamlet of Brecon, South 
Wales, where some traditional lines 
directed a person called Twm Bach 
(i. e. little Tom) to various articles 
of value interred in a kist-vaen. He 
opened the sepulchre, and sold the 
contents to an itinerant Jew.t 





* Camd. Britann. by Gibson, p. 1022. | 
+ MS. note Reviewer. 
i i 
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The corselet from Mold weighs about 
seventeen ounces, and some portions 
of it having been taken away by per- 
sons present at the discovery, before 
its value was known, we may consider 
the original weight perhaps to have 
been twenty ounces; the gold being 
very ductile and fine, the value must 
be upwards of 80/. It has been con- 
jectured, on no very certain ground, 
that the Bryn yr Ellyllon is the tomb 
of Benli Gawr, a British chieftain of 
the third century. We think the re- 
mains are of that period, The corse- 
let was rather ornamental and indica- 
tive of princely rank, than a plate of 
defensive armour, for which purpose 
its construction must have been much 
too slight. In the style of its orna- 
ment it greatly resembles the British 
shield in possession of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, at Goodrich Court. We are 
happy to learn that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have purchased it for 
that great national depository. 

While speaking of this relic of Bri- 
tish magnificence, we may mention a 
gold torques, weighing seven and a half 
ounces, found upon the borders of 
Glamorganshire, exhibited by Edward 
Hawkins, Esq. to the Society (see 
Appendix, p. 464) ; and another, two 
and a half ounces only in weight, found 
in 1835 in a pit in the parish of Boy- 
ton, Suffolk, and exhibited by Edward 
Stoddart, Esq. See Appendix, p. 421. 
Torques and bracelets, we may observe, 
were given by the Romans to soldiers 
as honorary rewards. Hence Man- 
lius Torquatus had his name; the 
custom prevailed with other nations, 
descended to the Saxons, and in the 
form of decorative chains or collars 
to later times.* 


Some account of the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, in the Abbey Church of Westmins- 
ter, and of the Painted Glass remaining 
— by Alfred John Kempe, Esq. 

S.A. 


Six drawings, by Mr. John Swaine, 
Jun., from some subjects of the time of 
Henry the Third, remaining in the 
north window of the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, were exhibited by Mr. Kempe in 





* Montfaucon, Antiquité Expliq. vol. 
iii. p. 53. Saxon Chronicle sub ann. 938. 





illustration of his paper. One of these 
represents the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents; themurderersareknightsin chain 
mail; it isengraved as avignette, p.438. 
Mr. Kempe thinks these paintings and 
other similar decorations depicting the 
persecutions of the Christian church, 
might have given name to the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, the title of the holy city, 
expressing the spiritual community, 
under their great head. The present 
chamber was erected by Nicholas Lit- 
lington, Abbot of Westminster, about 
the middle of the 14th century; but 
the continuator of the Annals of Croy- 
land terms it ‘‘Camera ab antiquo 
Jerusalem nuncupata.”” Mr. Kempe 
shews that the arrangements remain 
much the same in this room as when 
Henry the Fourth therein breathed 
his last. He then takes occasion to 
allude to the historical doubt whether 
that King were really buried at Can- 
terbury,* which at length was set at 
rest by the examination of the tomb on 
the 21st August, 1832, when an inte- 
resting account of the result of the 
search was drawn up by the Rev. Dr. 
Spry, one of the Prebendaries, which 
was at the time only privately printed, 
but is now appended to Mr. Kempe’s 
paper. 


Particulars respecting Sir Francis 
Bryan, one of the authors of Songs and 
Sonnets, printed in 1587, communicated 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S_A. 


From a MS. detailing claims insti- 
tuted by one Jasper Filloll, in the Court 
of Chancery, (18th Henry VIII.) 
against Sir Francis Bryan for debts for 
dresses and other matters incurred by 
his wife the widow Fortescue. This 
document incidentally proves that the 
poet was first married prior to the year 
1456. The widow was wealthy and 
considerably older than himself, and 
Mr. Collyer shews that his contempo- 
rary Sir Thomas Wyatt, instead of 
complimenting his virtue and integrity 
according to the statement of a late 
editor of the works of the latter, in all 
probability satirises his matrimonial 
union as venal and interested, in the 
following lines :— 





* See Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, 
Descriptions, p. 81. 
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The widow may for all thy charge disburse 
A riveled skin—a stinking breath—what 
then ? [harm ! 
A toothless mouth shall do thy lips no 
The gold is good, and fhough she curse 
and ban, {warm ; 
Yet where thee list thou may be good and 
Let the old mule bite upon the bridle, 
Whilst there do lie a sweeter in thine arm. 





In the Appendix to this volume we 
notice the following subjects :—An 
assemblage of impressions of rare 
English seals (exhibited by Mr. John 
Doubleday) from the Archives of the 
Duchy Court of Lancaster. Seal of the 
Empress Maud, the same as given by 
Sandford. Seal of Stephen, with some 
varieties from those already edited. 
Seal of Henry the Second, with a band 
or collar round the neck, to which the 
rein of his horse is attached; the 
crown on the king’s head has depend- 
ent straps, by which it was fastened 
under the chin. Seal of Richard the 
First, a very perfect impression. The 
king, in his close or pot helmet, wears 
for crest the broom plant, the well- 
known token of the Plantagenet. Mr. 
Akerman, in exhibiting some Roman 
antiquities discovered in Eastcheap, 
observes that the Roman coins found 
on the city side, included only those 
from Vespasian to Trajan, while on 
the Southwark side they are frequently 
found from Vespasian to Victorinus 
and Tetricus. Wesuppose Mr. Aker- 
man only speaks of discoveries in 
general ; for of our own certain know- 
ledge and ocular testimony, at the 
time of exhumation, we could cite 
some exceptions. Thomas Farmer 
Dukes, Esq. exhibited some brazen 
heads of javelins, brazen swords, and 
celts, found immediately at the foot of 
the Wrekin, Salop, between that hill 
and the Roman Uriconium (Wroxeter), 
from which it is only distant three 
miles. Mr. King exhibited a carved 
head of the 13th century, and certain 
Roman inscriptions found at Chiches- 
ter: two of these were sepulchral, the 
third votive, as follows :-— 


GENIO 8. 
LUCULLUS 
AMMINI FIL, 
D. P. 





Mr. Kempe exhibited a genuine lachry- 
mal bottle, in the shape of a tear, 





And the greater portion of an antique 
metallic mirror, which in a fractured 
state had been found in one of the urns 
excavated in the Dissenters’ Burial 


This singularly curious article is 
composed chiefly of antimony; it has 
since been presented by the proprietor 
of the cemetery, Mr. Martin, to the 
British Museum; where it will be a 
desirable addition to the collection of 
Romano-British Antiquities about to 
be arranged, we believe, in a distinct 
apartment. Mr. Kempe mentions the 
discovery of an urn at this place, 





* See Gent. Mag. Sept. 1835, p. 303, 
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placed within a layer, exactly with the 
same arrangement as that represented 
in our Magazine for April, 1836, p. 
369, and described by that gentleman 
to have been found in the highway at 
Whitechapel. Mr. Sydney Smirke 
communicated an interesting sketch of 
an Archbishop’s Throne of the 13th 
century, remaining in the church of 
Asisi, in Italy. It is remarkable for 
its admixture of the Roman and the 
Gothic styles, which proves that the 
former was never entirely disused ; 
also for having on its plinth an Arabic 
inscription, which corroborates the 
opinion that Oriental workmen were 
employed in Europe on works of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Trevelyan communicated 
acurious MS. letter, addressed to Cour- 
tenay eleventh Earl of Devon, giving a 
circumstantial account of Henry the 
Eighth’s expedition into France in 
1513. The signature of the writer is 
imperfect. To these succeed notices 
of a matrix of a seal of the Bastard of 
Bourbon, High Admiral of France, 
1466, exhibited by Lord Braybrooke ; 
of the Runic sepulchral stones found 
at Hartlepool, 1833 (see our vol. crit. 
part ii. p. 219), by Mr. Gage; of 
a British sword and arrow-head, the 
first found in the Thames off Lime- 
house, and the second in the bed 
of the Lea, near Enfield,* exhibited 
by Mr. Porrett, of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower, through the hands 
of Mr. Corner; of a celt and rings 
found at the Cytter Gweddlod (the 
cottages of the Guetheli), near Holy- 
head, by Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart.; of 
the Egyptian Ibis opened by Mr. Ros- 
ser (see our number for August, p. 145); 
of the Seal of the Convent of the 
preaching friars at Caen, communi- 
cated by Mr. Planché. It is evident, 
from the general view we have been 
able to afford of this portion of the 
Society’s transactions, that neither ob- 
jects, resources, or zeal in the line of 
their pursuits are wanting. They cul- 
tivate a branch of literary information, 
and accumulate stores of evidence 
highly valuable to the lovers of histori- 
cal truth, but which would be neglected 





* A curious British coin of gold was 
found five or six years since on Enfield 
Chase. It bears the saliant horse and 
annular marks on one side; the other has 
received no monetary impress. 


in the diurnal cares or frivolous amuse- 
ments of the passing generation : 


‘* Nimirum sapere est abjectis utile nugis, 
Et tempestivum pueris concedere lu- 
um.’’ 





Travels in Ethiopia. 
By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 4¢o. 


(Continued from Vol. IV. p. 639.) 


WHILE the monuments of Egypt 
have been visited by a succession of 
travellers from the time of Norden 
and Pococke, to the last excellent 
and learned work of Mr. Wilkinson ; 
Ethiopia above the second cateract, 
had been explored by very few Euro- 
peans, and but by two Englishmen, 
yet Mr. Hoskins says it abounds with 
monuments (rivalling ?) those in Egypt 
in grandeur and beauty, and possess- 
ing in some respects a superior inte- 
rest. Mr. H. also adds, that accord- 
ing to Heeren, Champollion, Rosellini, 
and others, this was the land whence 
the arts and learning of Egypt, and 
ultimately of Greece and Rome, de- 
rived their origin. In this remarkable 
country we behold the earliest efforts 
of human art and science and inge- 
nuity. This opinion concerning the 
priority of the Ethiopian civilization 
to that of Egypt, and the deduction 
consequent on it, that Egypt was in- 
debted to it for her progress in science 
and art, has been opposed with great 
force and ingenuity in an article of the 
Edinburgh Review (No. cxxv. p. 45), 
to which, and to Mr. Hoskins’s reply 
in our number for May, p. 463, we 
refer our readers ; and leaving that part 
of the subject we shall briefly follow Mr. 
Hoskins in the examination of those 
places in Ethiopia, which are the most 
remarkable for the remains of their for- 
mer magnificence, whether as Temples, 
Cities, or Pyramids, and which throw 
light on the ancient history of that 
remarkable and early civilized country. 
Mr. Hoskins has given his work the 
form of a diary, which enables us to 
follow him with ease in his progress ; 
though perhaps it is not altogether the 
best suited for a work of research and 
learning. We must, however, pass 
over the account, in some cases very 
interesting, of his daily journeys and 
the events which attended them, and 
confine ourselves to his description of 
the sites of the remarkable places. 
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P. 62. March 8. Mr. Hoskins saw 
the junction of the Mugrum, the anci- 
ent Astaboras, with the Nile, which 
isolates from the Nubian and Libyan 
deserts this part of Meroe. The water 
is very green, of a disagreeable taste 
and smell; the width of the river, at 
the time of its rise, about 1000 feet. 
The banks are covered with acacias, 
doums, and palms. Pliny had ob- 
served,—‘‘ Herbas circa Meroen de- 
mum viridiores, silvarumque aliquid 
apparuisse.”” 

P. 66. Diodorus says, the island of 
Meroe is 375 miles long and 125 wide. 
Pliny says, from Syene to Meroe was a 
subject of dispute in his time: it ap- 
pears to be about 568 miles. Mr. 
Hoskins now mentions his delight and 
surprise at the first sight of the Pyra- 
mids of Meroe; which, however infe- 
rior in size, he prefers for picturesque 
effect and elegance of architectural de- 
sign, to those of Geezah. Plate vitt. 
represents the groups. There are re- 
mains and traces of eighty of these py- 
ramids, chiefly in three groups. The 
porticos all front to some point of the 
east, and none to the north and south- 
west. They vary in size, from 60 feet 
square to 20, and even to 17 feet. It 
will be seen how they differ from the 
Egyptian Pyramids in respect to size— 
how vastly they exceed them in num- 
ber; whilethe porticos attachedtothem 
form another mark of distinction. ‘‘ In 
the facade of these porticos,”” Mr. Hos- 
kins says, “‘ we can clearly trace the 
origin of the Egyptian propylons.” He 
also asserts, that they are places of 
sepulture. The roof of one of the 
porticos is arched, see pl. vii. and Mr. 
H. considers the arch to have had its 
origin in Ethiopia. Here Mr. H. en- 
ters into the disquisition we alluded 
to before, whether the Ethiopians de- 
rived their knowledge of the arts from 
Egypt, or vice versi. There was such 
a similarity in the manners and cus- 
toms of the two countries, and such a 
connexion existing between them, that 
in the absence of authority from his- 
torical documents, the question seems 
to us of very difficult solution. It is, 
however, certainly a very interesting 
inquiry, and Mr. Hoskins’s opinions 
are worthy of attention, from his long 
and familiar acquaintance with the 
subject. The Pyramids are of sand- 
stone, now of a brownish red tint 
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approaching to black. This, Mr. H. 
says, was the Necropolis, or City of 
the Dead. But the temples and pa- 
laces of Meroe, he places in a spot 
about 2000 feet in length, at the same 
distance from the river, strewed now 
with bricks and fragments. 

The next remains of antiquity men- 
tioned, are those at Wady Owataib, 
or Mecaurat (p. 94). ‘ Mr. H. was 
surprised to find in what may be called 
the interior of the Desert, such exten- 
sive remains of temples, courts, cor- 
ridors, &c. destined for purposes not 
only religious, but civil and military. 
(vide plate xiii. p. 99.) They are the 
most curious and inexplicable yet seen 
in Ethiopia, and their extent is im- 
mense, consisting of chambers, courts, 
corridors, and temples (pl. xiv. xv. p. 
102). They stand 16 or 18 miles from 
the river. Caillaud considers the edi- 
fice to be a college of priests; Pro- 
fessor Heeren supposes it to be the 
celebrated Ammonium, the original seat 
of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon. Mr. 
Hoskins thinks it either a Hunting 
Seat of the Ethiopian kings, or an 
Hospital. He considers it of the age 
of Ptolemy the Second. 

In his return to the Nile, he next 
met (p. 112) the ruins of Abou Naga. 
Of all the antiquities in the valley of 
the Nile, these have the most ancient 
appearance. Mr.H.thinkstheymay be 
considered a fragment of perhaps one 
of the most ancient temples which 
have been ever erected in honour of 
the two great divinities, Isis and Ty- 
phon, or rather of the two principles 
of Good and Evil, existing inthe world. 
Mr. Hoskins would have gone to the 
ruins of Mecaurat, at eleven hours 
distance in the Desert, but his bank 
notes were few, and the lions were 
numerous, so he relinquished the un- 
dertaking. The next place in which 
antiquities are to be found, is Gibel el 
Birkel, one hour’s walk to the east of 
the small town of Meroneth, and 5150 
feet distant from the Nile. The plate 
xviii, p. 134, gives a correct idea of the 
site of the ancient city, which was on 
an insulated hill, about 350 feet in 
height. (See plates xix. xx.) The Great 
Temple was built by the King Tirhakah 
(of the Bible) and the sculpture repre- 
sents himand his beautiful bride Amen- 
tikatah making salutation to the God 
Amun Ra, Lord of the Rulers. Tirha- 
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kah was the Pharoah who assisted 
Hezekiah in his war against Senna- 
cherib : he began to reign about 700 
years A.C. Besides this, there are the 
remains of the Great Temple (pl. xxiv.) 
and others, and the Necropolis formed 
of different groups of pyramids, re- 
sembling in size, &c. the pyramids of 
Meroe. Vide pl. xxvi. xxvil. 

In describing the pyramids of Me- 
roe, Mr. H. says :— 


‘*T mentioned that the arch I there 
found was the segment of a circle; but 
then it is very important to observe, that 
there are not only specimens of that, but 
also of the pointed arch. The latter, con- 
sisting of six stones, is accurately drawn in 
the section. The stones are slightly hol- 
lowed out to the shape of the arch; but 
do not advance beyond each other, like 
the arch near the Temple excavated out 
of the rock at Thebes, but are supported 
by lateral pressure. The stones of this 
arch are not joined with cement, but 
above the roof are a quantity of small 
stones, which are kept together by a soft 
description of cement. That these arches 
are not recently added, is proved not only 
by the appearance of the monuments 
themselves, being exactly of the same de- 
scription of fine hard sandstone, and of 
the same colour ; but still more certainly 
by the circumstance that the portico I 
mentioned as covered with cement, and 
painted in the ancient Ethiopian style, is 
also fortunately arched. The interior of 
this arch is covered with cement, which is 
harder than the stone, and painted. * * * 
There are no remains in stone to prove 
that the Egyptians were so far advanced 
in the construction of the arch, as these 
specimens shew that the Ethiopians 
were. The only stone arch that exists in 
Egypt, is the one at North Der, at 
Thebes, and that one proves that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with its beauty, 
but not its utility, and the correct mode 
of constructing it. The vaulted tomb of 
stones at Memphis, is of the time of 
Psammeticus, who reigned immediately 
after the Ethiopian dynasty. The brick 
arches in the tombs at Thebes, covered 
with cement, on which are the royal names 
of Thothmes and Amenoph, prove that the 
Egyptians were, at that period, acquainted 
with the arch; but it is rather singular 
that there is no earlier specimen ; whence 
I think we may infer, as these were built 
soon after the terrible wars commenced 
which are represented on the wall of 
Thebes, that the Egyptians for the first 
time then, invaded Ethiopia, and there 
saw and became acquainted with that use- 
ful construction. There seems to me no 


reason to suppose that the knowledge of 
the utility and construction. of the arch 
passed from Egypt into Ethiopia,—the 
contrary is much more probable. As we 
have here more perfect specimens than 
are found in Egypt, and as there is no 
doubt of the very great antiquity of these 
ruins, can there be any, that the inven- 
tion of the arch had its origin in Ethi- 
opia?’’ 


As to the antiquity of these struc- 
tures, Mr. Hoskins considers it to be 
very great. Some appear more ancient 
than any that exist in the valley of the 
Nile, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Pyramids of Meroe and Nouri. 
They are the tombs of a dynasty of 
kings whose names are unknown. The 
ancient name and inhabitants of this 
city seem to be entirely unknown, 
On one stone taken from the temple, 
Mr. H. discovered half of the name of 
Rameses II. or Sesostris. Herodotus 
says, that Sesostris (Rameses II.) was 
the only Egyptian king who made 
himself master of Ethiopia. Strabo 
(lib. xvi.) speaks also of a sacred 
mountain in Ethiopia, where there 
was a temple of Isis, built by that 
conqueror. With the exception of the 
one which may be that of Amuneith 
III. on the column of the great temple, 
this is the only name that [ have found 
of an Egyptian king, either here or on 
the island of Meroe. 

We next come to the Pyramids of 
Nouri. They are a full half hour’s 
walk from the river. There are traces 
of 35 pyramids, of which 15 only are 
in preservation. Their size varies from 
110 feet square to 20. (See plate xxxi. 
xxxii.) Their height generally about 
the same as their diameter. They are 
all at right angles, and their diameter 
is nearly the same. 

The interior of some of the pyramids 
is pudding-stone, very much decom- 
posed : the sandstone with which these 
monuments are covered, and often 
constructed, is rather soft, as is nearly 
all the sandstone in Ethiopia ; which 
circumstance, and also their very great 
antiquity, may be the reason perhaps of 
the very dilapidated state of the ruins. 
M. Caillaud thinks this is the Necropo- 
lis of Gibel El Birkel; but, as it is 8 
miles distant, Mr. Hoskins conjectures 
that it belongs to another dynasty, 
and that it is the site of the ancient 
capital of the province destroyed in 
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the wars between the Egyptians and 
the Ethiopians, perhaps by the great 
Sesostris, and the city at Gibel el Bir- 
kel may have dated from its ruin the 
increase of her magnificence. 

At p. 216 is given a view of a ruin 
opposite Haffeer, supposed to be 
Ethiopian. On a granite rock, called 
Hadger el Dehap, or the Golden Hive, 
is a large historical tablet of hiero- 
glyphics, with the common Egyp- 
tian ornament about it, of the globe, 
serpents, and wings. The name of 
Thothmes 1. is on one, and that of 
Amenoph III. on another. Mr. 
Hoskins was naturally very anxious 
to see the splendid ruins at Solib 
(vide p. 245.) The columns are so 
distinctly visible, that, at a distance, 
it has almost the appearance of a Gre- 
cian edifice. It was built by Amu- 
noph III. (see plates xl. xli. xlii. xliii.) 
Mr. Hoskins considers this to be the 
site of Phihouus, mentioned by Ptole- 
my, which, from the magnitude of the 
ruins, must have belonged to a city of 
great importance, and one that the 
Greek geographer would not have 
omitted to mention. 

At p. 254, is given some account of 
the Temple of Sukkot, about 14 hours’ 
journey from Solib. It is difficult to 
ascertain what was the ancient name 
of this place. At Kasr Towagu (p. 
259) Mr. H. saw the remains of the 
Temple of Amarah, on the eastern 
bank. (See the plan, p. 261.) The 
architecture is Ethiopian; the sculp- 
ture indifferent, and the hieroglyphics 
wretchedly executed. We next come 
(p. 268) to the Temple of Semneh, 
The temple faces the south, which is 
singular, particularly for an edifice 
constructed by an Egyptian king; the 
walls are covered with sculpture and 
hieroglyphics. (see plate li.) 

Thus, then, tosum up what we have 
described,—the antiquities of the isle 
of Meroe, the interesting site of Gibel 
el Birkel,* with its extensive and curi- 
ous monuments, the pyramidsof Nouri, 
the colossal statues of Argo, and the 
temples of Solib and Semneh are all 
interesting in the extreme; and will 
amply repay the traveller for the fa- 
tigues of a hazardous journey through 





* The two granite lions now in the 
British Museum, were brought from Gibel 
el Birkel by Lord Prudhoe. 
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the Deserts of Ethiopia. There are 
remains of. 80 pyramids at Meroe, or 
Assur, 42 at Nouri, and 27 at Gibel el 
Birkel. Great labour has been em- 
ployed to effect the destruction of these 
and all other monuments of Ethiopian 
art; perhaps in successive zras by 
Egyptians, Romans, and Mahomedans. 
As they now appear they are the mere 
broken skeletons of their former magni- 
ficence; yet they prove thegreatnessand 
the antiquity of the people who once 
inhabited the country; and who falling 
at length before the greater power of 
Egypt, have still left an imperishable 
remembrance of what they were before 
history could record their glory. 


Conversations at Cambridge. 1836. 


WHOEVER wrote this volume is a 
person possessing that deep sensibility 
and lofty enthusiasm which form the 
poet. There is also a purity of feel- 
ing, a simplicity, an elevation of 
thought, which are the real founda- 
tion of all that is good and great in 
literature as in life. The chief part of 
the volume is poetical; that is, either 
presenting to the reader beautiful pas- 
sages of our older poets, as specimens 
of their talent, and of the author’s 
judgment upon them, or original pieces, 
or elegant and instructive criticisms. 
The author possesses a considerable 
knowledge of our Corpus Poetarum, 
and his obseryations on their merits 
and defects are generally acute and 
just. He possesses those fine nerves 
at the end of his poetic feelers, that 
are certain of discerning every latent 
charm, and searching out the smallest 
bud of imaginative beauty, half con- 
cealed beneath the leaves of the lan- 
guage that surrounds it. Having thus 
expressed our opinion on the general 
merits of this little work, we proceed 
to make a few short observations on 
some passages, and then to give a few 
poetical extracts. 

P. 8. The cause of Milton’s disa- 
greement with the Master of his Col- 
lege is stated to have consisted in his 
hissing the dramatic performances at 
the college; and a passage is quoted 
from the Apology to Smectymnuus. 
This is giving a part for the whole.— 
The cause of the temporary disagree- 
ment between Milton and the college, 
consisted, we have no doubt, in the old 
barren scholastic studies which were at 
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the time still in use, and which Mil- 
ton’s taste and learning rejectedand de- 
rided. See the Life of Milton, Aldine 
edition ; and our leading article in the 
present number. The taste of the aca- 
demicians being as imperfect in the 
drama as in their other studies, was 
also marked with contempt, by the 
student whose mind had been nurtured 
with more generous foed. 

P. 28. It is observed, “‘ that Mr. 
Southey possesses more than 7. War- 
ton’s learning, and an elegance and 
refinement of imagination to which 
that amiable writer has no preten- 
sions.”"—Now we have a very high 
idea of Mr. Southey’s talents and ac- 
quirements ; but we do not think that 
Warton’s acknowledged merits should 
be therefore depressed. With regard 
to learning, Warton was in no respect 
deficient, nor did we ever hear it ques- 
tionedbefore. A few mistakesand omis- 
sions he made in his long and laborious 
work, which were sought for witheager- 
ness and exposed with malignity ; but 
there was nothing affecting the general 
merit ofhis history. Whereis a work 
of similar research and extent without 
them? Has Gibbon none? —Hume 
none?—Is there any history without 
them? Certainly, there are some 
minor poets that eluded his diligence; 
whose volumes are _ subsequently 
brought under notice in those useful 
and valuable publications, the Censura 
Literaria, British Bibliographer, and 
Retrospective Review ; but we believe 
that such names and such volumes 
were equally unknown to Mr. Southey. 
It was in this Minor department, that 
Mr. Park’s knowledge exceeded that 
of any other critic. Then, as to Mr. 
Warton’s eloquence and refinement, 
we cannot suffer it to be questioned : 
his book is written with eloquence, 
feeling, and grace; and the characters 
of the different poets who pass in re- 
view before him, are discriminately 
and we think justly drawn. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Southey would do the publie 
the favour of editing Warton’s work 
with notes, and continuing it to the 
time of Cowper and Burns, he would 
receive the thanks of all the children 
of Apollo. 

P. 32. When the author speaks of 
Grecian Love Poetry, and mentions 
Anacreon among the noble brother- 
hood, surely he forgets how very small 
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a part of the work passing under that 
name can be genuine. 

P. 76. When he quotes from Ploti- 
nus, Kat as ovre "Eomepos, ovre Ewos 
ovr@ xata,—he might as well have 
quoted from Aristotle (Ethic Nichom) 
from whom Plotinus borrowed the 
beautiful passage, more in the manner 
of Plato than of the Stagyrite :—Oure 
Ewos, ovr’ Eorepos, ovrw Gavpacros. 

P. 192. When he makes Mason say 
to Gray,—the lines you quoted the 
other day from Aulus Gellius—“ Sigilla 
in mente impressa amoris digitulo, 
vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem.”’ 


.Mr. Gray never quoted this, nor is it 


in Aulus Gellius ; and how the author 
made this double mistake, we cannot 
imagine, 

P. 227. The author should have re- 
ferred more largely to the Life of Beau- 
mont, which is only to be found affixed 
to a posthumous volume of his poems, 
and which we noticed at length ina 
late number. Mr. Southey has not, 
as far as we recollect, “‘ condemned 
Beaumont’s Psyche to perpetual obli- 
vion ;” and if he had, oblivion would 
not have obeyed his command. The 
poem is exceedingly clever, in many 
parts very poetical, abounding in fine 
passages, curious expressions, and ele- 
gant metaphors and figures of speech. 
It will always be esteemed by the lover 
of poetry. 

P. 290. In his notice of Sydney’s 
Arcadia, the author does not mention 
the curious old German translation, 
and the fine manner in which the 
poetical parts are given in it. Who 
was the translator? 

This is all we have to remark in the 
way of criticism, and we now proceed 
to make an extract from the original 
poetry ; only lamenting that our nar- 
row limits preclude us from giving 
many other pieces of interest. The 
present has a little odour, we think, of 
Alfred Tennyson. Has the air of Tri- 
nity done this? 

MADELINE. (p. 265.) 
Come forth, pretty Madeline ; 
Lo! the pleasant breath of May 
Sweetens every field to-day; 
Never hath a fairer night, 
Closed the dewy eyes of light. 
Come forth while the moonbeams shine 
On the pale grass, Madeline. 
Oh! that I were, sweet Madeline, 
The happy Monk of Tombeline, 
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When half in hope and half in fear, 
Thy red lips breathe into his ear, 
Little trespasses that twine 

Round thy meek heart, Madeline. 


If I had, fair Madeline, 

The soft eye of the evening star, 

How quickly from my home afar 

Into thy chamber would I shine, 
While from that snowy breast of thine 
Rustles the white lawn, Madeline. 


Listen, gentle Madeline ! 

Listen, listen unto me, 

And thy happy home shall be 
Throng’d with many a vassal bold, 
Sir Herbert and Sir Leoline, 

And beauteous page in vest of gold, 
To watch thy sweet eyes, Madeline. 


And we will pitch our pleasant tent 
Beneath an overhanging tree, 
Where hunter’s bow was never bent, 
In haunted glades of Faéry ; 

And I will sit by thee, and twine 
Odorous garlands for the shrine 

Of thy white hand, Madeline. 


Or, if thou lovest to recline 

In darken’d chamber, faint with flowers, 
What care I for sunny hours, 

Or Summer light, when thou art mine, 
Glowing, cheering Madeline. 


And if thou wilt, young Madeline, 
For woodland chaplet, thou shalt wear 
A glittering crown upon thy hair, 
And pearls about thy brow divine, 
Sweetest, dearest Madeline. 


At p. 267 are some French verses, 
in the translation of which, we think, 
the author has failed ; we shall there- 
fore give them, as they are done for 
us by a gentleman of quality, who is 
known for his wit, and frequents the 
best society, but whose name we are 
not allowed to mention :— 


Si j’¢tais la feuille qui coule 

L’aile tournoyante du vent ; 
Qui flitte sur l’eau qui s’écoule, 

Et qu’ ensuit de l’ceil en révant, 
Jirais chez la fille du prétre 

Chez la fille blanche A l'oeil noir ; 
Qui le jour chante a sa fenétre, 

Et joie 4 sa porte le soir. 





Were I the leaf which o’er the stream 
The gale’s capricious pinion strews ; 
Whose varying course, like to a dream, 
The musing, pensive eye pursues ; 
To that fair girl I’d instant fly, 

Who dwells within the Vicar’s gate; 
Catch the dark flashes of her eye ; 

And ‘neath her chamber window wait. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. VI. 
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For by that casement, hid with flowers, 
She ’Il sit the live-long day and sing ; 

And when descend the evening hours, 
Her halls with joy and laughter ring. 





Southey’s Cowper. Vol. iii. iv. v. 


THIS beautiful and accurate edition 
of the Bard of Olney, proceeds under 
the hand of the Laureate, in a manner 
most gratifying, and presents us with 
much that is new, and much that is 
more faithfully given than in any pre- 
ceding work. As these volumes are filled 
entirely with Cowper’s correspond- 
ence, of course they do not offer any 
ground for new remark, the Editor re- 
serving his observations and criticisms 
until the close. We must, however, 
observe on a remark of Mr. Southey’s, 
vol. ii. p. 150, when speaking of Black- 
more, Cowper says, ‘ He has written 
more absurdities in verse than any 
writer of our country ;’ to which Mr. 
Southey adds, ‘ This is not the judg- 
ment which he would have pronounced 
had he read all or any of Sir Richard’s 
Epics, for they are uniformly grave and 
dull, and it is rarely that a ray of 
absurdity enlivens them.’ Now, if 
Mr. Southey will turn to an article 
(Retrospective Review) in one of our 
late Magazines (Jan. 1835) on Sir 
Richard’s Poems, we think he will find 
absurdities enough to make the echoes 
of Keswick respond to his laughter. 

Vol. iii. p. 129. Mr. Southey says, 
that ‘ neither Norfolk, nor Salisbury 
Plain, nor perhaps any part of England 
could at this time supply a bustard. 
That is not entirely the case. Salis- 
bury Plain could not. The late Lord 
Rivers remembers the last bustard taken 
on that plain. But Norfolk (that part 
by Kilverston) could still afford them ; 
we saw two fine birds, cock and hen, 
alive in the garden of the Norwich 
Hospital. The cock was really a noble 
bird, very tame, and at the same time 
courageous. We remember his fol- 
lowing us round the ground, holding 
our coat in his beak, &c. 

Vol. v. p. 169. The Critic on Hunt- 
ingford’s Monostrophics was ‘ Dr. 
Charles Burney,’ and his criticism 
produced Huntingford’s Apology. 

Before we conclude, we take the 
opportunity of saying of the following 
lines of Cowper, 
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I like the Frenchman, his remark was 
shrewd, 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude; 

But let me have a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper—Solitude is sweet. 


The Frenchman is, we believe, in all 
editions said to be La Bruyere; but 
the author of the sentiment was Balzac. 
We will give the passage and the work: 
Lettres Choisies du Sr. de Balzac. 
Lud. 1652. 12mo. p. 89. 


‘“ La solitude est certainement une belle 
chose. Mais il y auroit plaisir d’avoir 
un amy fait comme vous, 4 qui on peut 
dire quelque fois que c’est une belle 
chose.”’ 


The same sentiment occurs again in 
the ‘ Entretiens de feu M. Balzac.’ 
1663. p. 62. 


‘¢ Je pense l’avoir autrefois escrit, et 
il n’y aura point de mal aujourdhuy de la 
copie—‘ La solitude est certainement une 
belle chose. Mais il y a plaisir d’avoir 
quelqu’ un qui sache respondre, & qui on 
puisse dire de temps en temps, que c’est 
un belle chose.”’ 





The History of the Assassins, by S. Von 
Hanmer. Translated by O. C. Wood, 
M.D. 1835. 


THIS is a masterly little work—re- 
plete with information from the most 
curious and remote sources, and for 
the first time giving an account of the 
singular order of people called Assas- 
sins, worthy of history. The work is 
short, and not capable of analysis for 
any useful purpose. The origin of the 
word Assassin is for the first time 
correctly traced. It is derived from 
the word hashishe (hemp). 


‘‘To this day (says the author) Con- 
stantinople and Cairo show what an incre- 
dible charm opium with hemp exerts on 
the drowsy indolence of the Turk, and 
the fiery imagination of the Arab, and 
explains the fury with which these youths 
sought the enjoyment of these rich pas- 
tiles (hashishe), and the confidence pro- 
duced in them, that they are able to un- 
dertake anything or every thing. From 
the use of these pastiles they were called 
hashishin (herb-eaters), which in the 
mouths of Greeks and Crusaders has been 
transformed into the word assassin, and 
as synonymous with murder has immor- 
talized the history of the order in all the 
languages in Europe.”’ 


See the circumstantial proof of this 
indubitable genealogy in the Memoire 


[Noy. 


sur la Dynastie des Assassins, et sur 
Vorigine de leur Nom, by M. S. de 
Sacy, read at the Institute, 7th July, 
1809, and a letter of the same person 
to the Editor of the Moniteur on the 
etymology of the word ‘ Assassin.’— 
Moniteur, No. 889, an. 1809, both 
translated in this volume. It has not 
been forgotten, that while the French 
army was in Egypt, Napoleon was 
obliged to prohibit, under the severest 
penalties, the sale and use of these per- 
nicious substances, the habit of using 
which has formed an imperious want 
among the inhabitants of Egypt, par- 
ticularly the lower orders. 


Physical Theory of another Life. By 
the Author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm. 1836. 


TOspeculate on Futurity, and tocon- 
jecture what may be the nature of that 
existence of which they are doomed to 
partake when this life is closed, and to 
fill up by speculation that which Revela- 
tion has not disclosed, is, toallthought- 
ful minds, a source of pure and elevated 
enjoyment. He who has felt and par- 
taken of the mercies of the Deity here, 
will feel confidence that those mercies 
will not be withdrawn in another ex- 
istence ; and when the slight, but still 
important notices of Scripture on this 
subject are duly weighed, and added 
to what our reason by analogy sug- 
gests, we are led not only to feel as- 
sured of this existence, but to consi- 
der it as leading to a far more exalted 
state than the present; to greater ca- 
pacities of good, to a nobler and more 
commanding intellect, to a purer and 
more holy affection, to a more chaste 
and obedient will, to more active and 
energetic virtues, and to perhaps a cor- 
poreal frame corresponding in majesty 
and power tothe increase of the intellec- 
tual and moral powers. These consi- 
derations have been opened by the 
author of this book, and followed up 
with great ingenuity of reasoning, fer- 
tility of illustration, accompanied by a 
profound sanctity of feeling, and so- 
briety of judgment. We perused this 
volume with a delighted attention; and 
were not a little captivated by the elo- 
quence of the Author’s style and the 
ardour of his imagination. In much 


of his argument we consider his ana- 
logical reasoning correctlyused ; though 
he may have sometimes gone beyond 
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its proper limits. We shall fairly and 
candidly inform the Author, if he con- 
descends to look into these pages, that 
we like neither the conception nor the 
expression of the following passage, 
which occurs p. 125, and which almost 
appears to border on the ludicrous, in- 
stead of the sublime and awful, for 
which it was intended :— 


‘* Let it then be imagined that the fu- 
ture man, new born to his inheritance of 
absolute mechanical force—the inherent 
force of mind, and finding himself able at 
will to traverse all space, should in the 
very hour in which he has made proof of 
his recent faculty, be stopped either by 
malignant superior powers, or by the 
dread ministers of justice, and on account 
of-forgotten misdeeds, be seized, enchain- 
ed, incarcerated! Might we not with a 
rational consistency, and in conformity 
with some of the actual procedures of the 
present social system, imagine, for exam- 
ple, the merciless tyrant, who in cold re- 
venge has held the criminal in his dun- 
geons, through long years, or the ruffian 
slave dealer, just bursting from the thralls 
of mortality, and proudly careering through 
mid heaven; but only to encounter there 
some more fierce and stronger than him- 
self, who with MocKEeRy showing this 
warrant from Eternal Justice, shall grap- 
ple with his young vigour, hale him to the 
abyss, find there a chain strong enough 
to bind him, and rivet him to the rock, 
where he is to chafe and lash the retribu- 
tive miseries of captivity, and the fruitless 
strivings and writhings of a power suffi- 
cient, if it were not bound, to bear him 
from star to star. All this is so credible 
abstractedly, and so readily conceived of on 
the ground of common facts, that we can 
hardly think of it otherwise than as actu- 
ally true.’’ 


Now, we so dislike this passage, 
that we should wish it obliterated in 
another edition. We neither approve 
of the conception of the picture, nor 
of the reasoning. How came this 
ruffian slave-dealer in Heaven, if he 
is afterwards to be thrust out? Who 
is the avenging fiend who is to over 
master and subdue him? Who is 
to say how much unavoidable igno- 
rance and darkness of moral judgment 
lay at the bottom of the slave-dealer’s 
crimes? Who is to measure the de- 
gree of his delinquency? How much 
of the suffering of his victims was in 
his original plan of considering them 
as articles ‘of merchandise and sources 
of profit. Surely a better example 


might easily have been selected from 
among the moral delinquents of so- 
ciety. Did modern history afford no 
Borgia or Catiline ? Wasthere no guilty 
statesman, no mercenary general, no 
intriguing politician, no selfish and 
sensual possessor of a crown? There 
is a low prostrate brutality of igno- 
rance and debasement of intellect, when 
responsibility almost ceases. Why 
select that as an example? 

There are also a few passages of 
speculation unnecessarily wild and 
remote, as at p. 29 :— 


** As all minds, by the means of cor- 
poreity are connected with extension, and 
are limited to place, so are all, by the 
same means, and by the revolution of the 
world they inhabit, bound down to time. 
There may be intelligent orders so fiery 
in temperament, that but for this physical 
check, this necessity of keeping pace with 
the slow march of the planetary bodies, 
they would outrun their term, and leave 
their ranks in the steady movement of the 
great social system.’’ 


We confess such visionary and theo- 
retical speculations neither delight nor 
improve our mind ; and we lament to 
find them occasionally throwing a false 
and unnatural glare over the generally 
temperate and reasonable discussions 
of the author. We shall also give one 
more passage (p. 35), in which we 
think the writer gives the reins too 
loosely to an eccentric and too-soaring 
activity of imagination :— 


“‘ Our speculation must not hastily be 
condemned as a mere subtlety, when we 
assume it to be probable that the corre- 
spondence of finite minds with the Infi- 
nite Mind, must be attended by an admix- 
ture of those imaginative sentiments whica 
take their rise in the corporeal constitu- 
tion. Those organic and quelling impres- 
sions of beauty, sublimity, majesty, and 
those feelings of awe and extasy, and that 
adoration which a latent dread or terror 
imparts intensely to the happier feeling of 
affection ; all these mixed emotions shall 
perhaps be found necessary, as well for 
keeping finite minds in the place that be- 
comes them, as for enabling them to sus- 
tain the immediate presence of the bright 
and absolute perfection. The imaginative 
sentiments may thus serve at once to faci- 
litate a nearer approach to the ineffable 
glory, than would otherwise be possible, 
and to fence off the Mount of Vision, if 
we may so speak, against dangerous intru- 
sions.”” 
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The language here used we cannot 
think philosophical; the supposition 
which it conveys makes no impression 
upon our mind, and the last sentence 
is repulsive to our feelings. We have 
selected the above passages, and freely 
given our sentiments on them, because 
they may be removed out of the work 
without the least affecting the other 
parts; they stand in unpleasant relief 
against the general sobriety of the 
rest; and they will be offensive to 
many pious readers.. Again, where is 
the utility of such postulates as the 
following (p. 36) :— 


‘* Communication and exchange of 
thoughts must, under any plan of free 
agency, be voluntary. There must rest 
with each member of the community a 
power of reserve; and thus the means of 
communication being arbitrary, must be 
absolutely under the command of the in- 
dividual. Now the body is not the open 
bower or tent of the soul, into which any 
one may walk at pleasure, but it is its 
castle, from which all other minds must 
be excluded. Perhaps unembodied spirits 
(@f such there be) may lie open to in- 
spection, or be liable to invasion, like an 
unfenced field, or a plot of common land. 
But although such states of exposure 
might involve no harm to beings abso- 
lutely good, or absolutely evil, we cannot 
imagine it to consist with the superior 
dignity of beings like those intended to be 
proper to a mixed economy. 

‘* It must not be positively affirmed, 
that these purposes [peculiarity of mind 
and temper, and temperament, a charac- 
teristic exterior impression] could not in 
the nature of things be secured without 
the aid of a corporeal structure ; yet there 
is some reason to question whether sheer 
spirits could (except by immediate acts of 
the Divine Power) be individually dwelt 
with and governed; could be known and 
employed, could be followed and detained, 
could form lasting associations, and be 
moulded into hierarchies and politics, 
could sustain office and yield obedience, 
in any certain manner, if at all.’’ 


Now what does the Author mean 
by reason to question? The fact is, we 
know nothing of the matter; we can- 
not advance one step in it, by dint of 
reasoning or by analogy. If the Au- 
thor had reasons, he should state them 
distinctly : if not, why advance a ques- 
tion beyond our powers to determine? 
The basis of our Author’s work is the 
argument from analogy; and carried 
from this existence to another, that 


argument furnishes him with supposi- 
tions, by which he can represent the 
increased glories of the being in a fu- 
ture state :—as 1.That the vis inertia, or 
force of gravity, will have so little force 
that the glorified body will fly with 
great velocity. 2dly. That its power 
of vision will be so augmented, that it 
will see far more distinctly and re- 
motely than it can now do with the 
telescope. 3dly. The senses should 
ascertain the causes as well as effects. 
4thly. The possession of a pleasing 
memory will be given. In which dis- 
cussion the sentiments of the Author 
and of Mr. Coleridge seem to agree. 
Nor do we see any reason for with- 
holding our assent to the position— 

‘“‘That the memory holds a faithful 
command over its deposits, though it may 
not always be ready to arrange or select 
from them; that it keeps the key of the 
chamber where conscience resides; and 
that with such unerring fidelity, that all 
the moral life of man exists like a picture 
in his own bosom,—and that out of his 
own mouth he can be with justice and 
accuracy judged: and this tablet of me- 
mory may then be called ‘ the Book of 
Life.’ ”’ 

There is a drawback, we think, to 
the pleasure we receive in the discus- 
sions of this very ingenious and elegant 
writer, not only in the too profuse de- 
corations of his Asiatic eloquence,— 
his fondness for metaphors and figures, 
as comparing the mind to an Arabian 
escort,—but in the habit he has of 
exaggeration in his statements, and 
carrying them beyond their necessary 
and just limits. Speaking of what the 
mind could do, totally unshackled by 
the body— 


“* Were such a lusus nature possible, 
as that a human being should be born in 
whose brain the mental process, instead 
of being connected with that portion of the 
the organ which acts by occipital incite- 
ments, should attach to that portion which 
keeps the involuntary functions of life in 
movement. Such a man (ought we to 
call him monster or seraph) would, if 
otherwise eminently endowed, reach in 
early life the acmé which other men do 
not attain till life begins to wane, and in 
the first year of manhood would be master 
of ail sciences, teacher of ali wisdom, and 
director of all affairs.’’ 


Now, this sentence is well rounded 
and well expressed; but all that is 
strictly true, is, the man would know 
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about fwice as much as any one else : 
that is, he would secure at 25 what 
others arrive at a knowledge of by 50. 
He would be a most admirable Crich- 
ton. But the consequences which the 
Author predicates, would not of neces- 
sity follow. Ifhe was ¢wicea Newton 
he would not exhaust science; if he 
was twice a Socrates he would not reach 
the remotest depths of wisdom ; if he 
was twice a Ximenes, or a Burleigh, he 
would find the multiplied knowledge 
of many would equal the extraordinary 
sagacity of one. We should like to 
follow this writer through the whole 
of his curious and interesting work— 
‘sed fata negant’—but we have no 
doubt of its success; its speculations 
will amuse the philosopher, its piety 
will delight the religionist, and its 
animation and eloquence will recom- 
mend it to all persons of taste and 
imagination. However, we should 
advise them all, who are aware of the 
uncertainty of life, to make haste and 
analyse it while they have the power ; 
for our Author tells us, that in our 
next existence our arguments will be 
conducted by synthesis and not by ana- 
lysis, which we so much affect here. 
If so, the high office and business of 
the Critical Reviewer will be at an end. 
Till then we persevere in our calling. 
If the Author’s hypotheses should be 
called a romance or dream by some, 
as doubtless they will be, yet they 
must consider that ‘ his physical the- 
ory’ has left Scripture untouched and 
entire, in the same manner as the re- 
searches of the geologist have done. 
Each pursues the course of his investi- 
gation, one into the former state of the 
creation, the other into the future, one 
by induction, the other by analogy ; 
Scripture standing firm and apart, 
untouched and uninjured by either. 
And if any more cautious or sober 
philosophers do not chose to oc- 
cupy any of the higher flights of 
the writer—if they do not believe 
with him, in the existence of invisible 
beings around us, with us, and acting 
in us; if they do not think with him, 
that in the hollow crust and centre of 
the earth is the abode of the Karayy- 
Gover; if they cannot explain the 
demoniac disease, not as a satanic in- 
fluence, but as a visitation of impure 
etherial beings ; if in these and other 
bold speculations they should feel a 
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flagging wing, they must at least allow 
the uprightness of the author’s inten- 
tion, the warmth and ardour of his 
feelings, the facility with which he 
combines the different parts of his hy- 
potheses, the ingenuity of the manner 
in which he illustrates them, and the 
copious and flowing language in which 
he embodies them. 


Report on the Commerce of the Ports of 
New Russia, Moldavia, and Walla- 
chia. By Julius de Hagemeister. 
Translated by T. F. Triebner. 


THE author was charged by the 
Governor-General Count Woronzow, 
to visit in 1834 all the Northern parts 
of the Black Sea and the sea of Azoff, 
commencing with the Danube, as far 
as the Don. The present work is the 
result of his survey. In 1774 the 
treaty of Kainardji opened the Black 
Sea to Russia. Peter the Great form- 
ed a dock-yard at Tagaurvy, and in 
1778 the Government selected Kher- 
son on the Dnieper for a military and 
trading port. In 1792, after the peace 
of Gassy, Odessa took its rise; the 
prudence of the selection was soon 
evident, for its trade so increased as 
to usurp entirely that of the other 
ports of Kherson, Nicolaieff, and Otcha- 
koff. In 1801, the English, French, 
&c. obtained permission to pass the 
Bosphorus; and in 1803, 530 vessels 
entered the harbour of Odessa. The 
importation has increased six-fold in 
the last twenty years; and the export 
trade only advanced in a quadruple 
ratio; the cause of this is evident. 
The imports consist of articles neces- 
sary to Russia; the exports of articles 
common to her and the countries to 
which she sends them, as grain, &c. 
Odessa owes its superiority over the 
other ports to its proximity to the 
rich province of Podolia: this natural 
position is so favourable, that no other 
port will ever be able to compete 
with it. Already it numbers 50,000 
inhabitants. The Dnieper, the Boug, 
and the Dniester, mingle their waters 
in the vast basin which attaches to 
the port of Odessa. In the same gulf 
are found the mouth of the Danube 
and the western ports of the Cunia. 
The proximity to the Austrian frontiers, 
and of Poland, contributes in a consi- 
derable degree to the transit trade, 
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which is facilitated by the pasturage 
which the cattle find in the Steppe. Of 
the ships that enter Odessa, the 
Russian, Austrian, and Sardinian are 
the most numerous; then come the 
English, and after that the French, 
Greek, &c. 

With regard to the chief article of 
exportation, wheat, it appears that 
the grower of New Russia can afford 
to furnish wheat to Europe at a lower 
price than can be obtained elsewhere. 
When 13 or 14 would hardly pay the 
Polish landowner a _ remunerating 
profit, in a good harvest even 10 rubles 
would amply repay the grower in New 
Russia. In the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean the average price is above 35 
roubles, so that if high duties and 
prohibiting laws do not hamper the 
trader, Odessa will be able to under- 
sell all other countries. Mons. Guy- 
Lussac says, “‘ that the Odessa wheat 
is the best in Europe, as it contains 
40.100 of gluten, whilst the French 
wheat contains only 30.100.” Rye, 
barley, and oats, are also exported. 
Flax and hemp are also now rising 
into articles of trade, though the hemp 
of Bologna excels that of Russia, as 
20 to 14. Timber also has much in- 
creased. As the forests of Lithuania 
have been thinned, the woodcutters 
have been obliged to move to the 
south for wood. Potash, iron, wax, 
and salt, are now exported, and more 
particularly wool and tallow. Hides, 
leather, and butter, which finds vent 
inTurkey. With regardto the fisheries, 
though 115 kinds of fish are found in 
the Black Sea, yet the export trade is 
confined to caviare from the sturgeon. 
The import trade of Odessa cannot be 
great, as there are no large towns in 
the South of Russia to consume foreign 
luxuries, and as the merchants prefer 
laying in their purchases in the Baltic. 
But sugars are imported, and Greek 
wines, and French, and the dried fruits 
of Smyrna, and stuffs of European 
manufacture; yet the exports from the 
ports of the Black Sea, exceed the im- 
ports by 15 or 20 millions of roubles 
annually. The exports in 1824 were 
18,327,126; in 1833 they had in- 
creased to 30,934,514 roubles. The 
import was 19,226,157, of which 
Odessa seems to have two-thirds. 

- We perceive that the price of wheat 
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has fallen about half since 1814, from 
an average of 30 roubles to 16. 


An Account of the War in Portugal 
between Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 
By Admiral Charles Napier. 2 vols. 
THE Admiral is rather late in the 

field with his work, and we consider 

that the interest which was excited 
by the struggle has passed away. 

Still the event will be a matter of his- 

tory, and in that respect it is important 

to possess an authentic narrative of 
the campaign, for it is on such mate- 
rials that history depends for her sup- 
port. After all, we cannot say that 
this war, though important in its re- 
sults, is very interesting, except per- 
haps to the soldier; and it is better 
adapted to be studied in the camp 
than in the closet. It was carried on on 
so small a scale, with such hetero- 
genous materials, with so many low 
jealousies and perfidious intrigues, 
with such blunders and oversights on 
either side, as to rob it of its dignity and 
heroic character. So devoid of well- 
concerted plans and of military science, 
were the movements of both parties, 
that one single general of talent, with 
full powers to act as he chose, would 
have turned the scale, and finished 
the war either for Miguel or Pedro, as 
he might have been attached. The 
difficulties and perplexities with which 
he had to struggle, more from his own 
adherents than from his enemies, cer- 
tainly ruined the health of Pedro, and 
brought him so early to the grave; 
these. are well described in Adm. Na- 
pier’s work, who owns “that the 

Emperor had timid, incapable, and 

intriguing counsellors about his per- 

son.” And again, ‘‘ The civil war was 
unlike other wars; Don Pedro’s and 

Don Miguel’s ministers vied with each 

other in intrigues and follies ; but for- 

tunately for the cause of the Queen, 

Don Pedro was more active than his 

brother, his ministers could do less 

harm, and the cause of liberty tri- 
umphed.” 

The first great blow to the fortunes 
of Miguel, was the naval victory of 
Adm. Napier, in which two ships of 
the line, one fifty-gun ship, one frigate, 
and a corvette, were taken. 


“Tt is not,”’ says the Admiral, “ for 
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me to comment on this action; I shall 
leave that to the world, simply observing, 
that at no time was a naval action fought 
with such a disparity of force, and in no 
naval action was there ever so severe a 
loss in so short a time.’’ 


The Admiral speaks in terms of the 
highest praise of the Duke of Ter- 
ceira’s march on Lisbon, and occupa- 
tion of it. 


‘*T say the march of Napoleon from 
Frejus to Paris, which has been thought 
the boldest and finest enterprize recorded 
in history, sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with that of the Duke of 
Terceira. He had been shut up in Opor- 
to for nearly a twelvemonth, surrounded 
by a large army, many of whom knew 
him and had served with him, yet there 
was no reason to suppose they would join 
his colours ; indeed, on the contrary, there 
was every reason to believe that they would 
not desert the standard of Don Miguel. 
Yet the Duke, with a division of less than 
1500 men, threw himself into the heart of 
Portugal, and though followed within two 
days march by a division of 4000, with a 
garrison in Lisbon of 8000 men, pushed 
boldly on, fought and defeated double his 
number, and placed the Queen’s colours 
opposite to Lisbon; and he accomplished 
all this, without knowing that a squadron 
was at hand to support him, for he had 
received no communication from me, nor 
was it in my power to send him any till 
he had left Satubal.”’ 

The next blow was the failure of 
Marshal Bourmont’s attack on Lisbon, 
and his resignation; then the defeat 
and retreat from Santarem, with the 
desertion of his troops. On the 26th 
of May, a capitulation was entered 
into. Miguel took his rank as Infant, 
and had a pension conferred on him 
during good behaviour. The troops 
laid down their arms, and were sent 
home, and the officers preserved their 
legitimate rank. Thus finished the 
civil war in Portugal. 

The causes that led to Miguel’s 
downfall, our author considers to be, 
1. his not putting down the regency 
at Terceira; 2. his refusal to grant an 
amnesty; 3. the abandonment of 
Oporto; 4, the proclamation. of Ter- 
ceira, calling on his troops on taking 
Oporto, to destroy all the inhabitants ; 
5. not attacking the expedition of Pe- 
dro, which sailed for the Algarves, 
when it appeared off the rock of Lis- 
bon; 6. not regaining Lisbon before 
Napier could get in; 7. errors after 


Bourmont’s resignation, in the move- 
ments of the forces. We have not 
time to give the account from our 
author of similar mistakes on the side 
of Don Pedro, but we will give the 
sketch of him. 


‘“*Don Pedro was above the middle 
stature, of a strong robust habit. He had 
a fine forehead and a fierce eye ; a sallow 
eomplexion, marked with the small pox, 
his face was by no means prepossessing. 
He had the appearance of a savage looking 
man, but that was not his character; on 
the contrary, he had no cruelty in his 
disposition. He prided himself on being 
a liberal Prince, and a friend to free insti- 
tutions ; nevertheless, he, like most Prin- 
ces, and indeed like most men, was very 
fond of having his own way. He was 
proud of military renown, and fancied 
himself a great general ; but when Saldan- 
ha was at the head of his staff, and had 
acquired his confidence, he left the com- 
mand of his army to him. Don Pedro’s 
name will go down to posterity as having 
freed the land of his birth from despotism, 
and restored the throne of his daughter, 
and without having anything personal in 
view except the desire of gaining glory. 
He was suspected of aiming at the Crown 
of Portugal, but I believe his thoughts 
were more turned to the possibility of his 
being called to the throne of Spain, in 
the event of anything happening to the 
young Queen. He was the most active 
man I ever saw, rose early, and looked 
into every thing himself; and, knowing the 
procrastinating character of the Portuguese, 
he was right. Had it not been for his 
activity, the expedition would never have 
sailed from the Western Islands. He was 
a man of courage, but not of dash, or he 
would not have been persuaded to remain 
at Oporto, instead of advancing the mo- 
ment he landed, or given up his intention 
of embarking in the squadron with 5000 
men. When his mind was made up, he 
was firm and determined, and even obsti- 
nate. Nothing but the last extremity 
would have induced him to give up the 
contest. He was more easily elated by 
success, than cast down by adversity. 
He was frank, and I believe sincere, and 
hated both intriguing and lying. He was 
a bad politician and unwise prince; for 
if he did not like a person, he took no 
pains to conceal it. He did not easily 
forgive his enemies, but he was not cruel 
to them, nor was he very kind to his 
friends. To sum up his character, his 
good qualities were his own, his bad owing 
to want of education; and no man was 
more sensible of that want than himself. 


He was universally regretted by the whole 
Nation.” 
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It may be as well to add, that our 
author was created Count Cape St. 
Vincent, and had conferred on him 
the Grand Cross of the Tower and the 
Sword. The Chamber of Deputies 
gave him a vote of thanks. The Em- 
press presented him with a lock of 
Don Pedro’s hair ina gold locket ; and 
lastly, ‘‘ he embarked for England in 
the packet, the Minister of Marine not 
-having either offered him a ship to 
carry him home, or even complimented 
him with a salute on leaving the Ta- 


gus.” 








Spain Revisited. By the Author of a 
Year in Spain. 2 vols. 

THIS will be a very pleasant work 
to the lover of Don Quixote and La- 
zarillo de Tormes; the Mule and the 
Muleteer, the Host and the Hostler, 
the Kitchen Maid and the Carrier, the 


Town Barber and the Friar, and the © 


Bandit, are all drawn to life. The 
volume is given in the form of a jour- 
nal, though without the dates; and 
every day from the chocolate at rising, 
to the tortilla at supper, is given with 
fidelity and spirit. The traveller mixed 
with all classes of the inhabitants in 
city and in country, and gained a con- 
siderable deal of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has pleasantly retailed. 
In speaking of these ‘ Diligence Sup- 
pers,’ he says, 

‘¢ The conversation was sprightly, and 
sustained in the well-bred spirit by which 
it is characterized in Spain, even among 
the humblest classes. It turned chiefly 
on political subjects, all of the party be- 
ing Liberals, unless perhaps my little 
friend the Lady’s Maid, who said nothing 
to be sure, being in a minority, but who 
betrayed a certain disapprobation of coun- 
tenance that showed that she shared the 
popular feeling of her native Navarre. 
Yet her mistress was a Liberal. How is 
it that the privileged classes, elsewhere 
opposed to change, are so generally fa- 
vourable to revolution in Spain, while 
the peasants are all Conservatives? Is it 
because the laws of Spain are in some 
measure in favour of the poor; because 
the rich few have not a patent of legisla- 
tion for the poor many; nor the class of 
landlords for the tenants of their property, 
who are not tenants at the will of the 
landlord, but their own; because in short, 
the despotism of one, is not nearly so op- 
pressive as the despotism of a thousand, 
&c. The conversation which I had join- 
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ed, led me naturally enough, and without 
any impertinence, to express the very 
great dread I had, lest the present govern- 
ment should not be able to sustain it- 
self, and’ lest by pushing matters prema- 
turely, the counter revolution should drive 
Spain back to a worse condition than 
she had been in these last few years. I 
argued that the people generally in Spain 
were under the influence of the Clergy, 
and that they were taught by them to 
cling to their old institutions, and held 
all innovation in horror; and that no go- 
vernment could sustain itself in Spain or 
elsewhere, which was not in harmony with 
the wants and wishes of the majority. 
This bronght down the ire of the whole 
party, who attacked me tooth and nail 
for advocating a despotism of government 
in other ccuntries, while I was, myself, 
the citizen of a republic, &c.’’ 


Of Spanish actors, the author says : 


‘* It is a very obvious remark one is led 
to make in Spain, that the style of acting 
in serious pieces, and in genteel comedy, 
is detestable. This is owing to the ex- 
clusion of actors from all decent society 
there, and the utter absence of all oppor- 
tunity of copying from real life in its 
most polished forms, and not to any real 
want of histrionic talent. The objection 
does not hold when they come to exhibit 
the familiar scenes of low life. In the 
Sanctes, they do nothing but act over 
again before the public what they are 
daily and habitually doing in the ordinary 
course of their existence, repeating for 
the public amusement the practical jokes 
in use among them, and seasoning their 
conversation with the pithy proverbs and 
quaint jests which the popular language 
so abundantly furnishes. The truth and 
liveliness of the picture never fail to de- 
light the audience, and often convulse 
thein with laughter.’’ 


Of the Spanish soldiers : 


‘* There is something eminently mar- 
tial and inspiring in the spectacle of a 
Spanish regiment thoroughly equipped, as 
are those of the Royal Guard. An Eng- 
lish regiment is better drilled, more nicely 
brushed, and moves with more perfect 
regularity, but then one misses that proud 
bearing, and mature military enthusiasm 
with which the Spaniard is impelled. 
There is all the difference that one would 
discover between a vehicle carried for- 
ward with the precision and regularity of 
a steam-engine, and another receiving its 
impulse from the spontaneous and ardent 
movement of spirited horses. The French 
soldiers, though more like the Spaniards, 
are still very different. They have the 
same air of natural ardour, but seem more 
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light, excitable, and frivolous; while the 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards is of a more 
serious and graver species. And the wili- 
tary music of the different nations exhibits 
the same distinctions as their appearance. 
The English is cold and without feeling 
or poetry; the French is lively and 
inspiring ; while the Spanish is of a more 
serious description, and more suited to 
work upon the feelings, and beget a deep 
feeling of enthusiasm. I would not pre- 
tend to instance these facts as furnishing 
any measure of the military prowess of 
these different countries, which depends 
on other causes than the natural adapta- 
tion of their population for warlike life ; 
but I am sure that no one can look 
upon the Spanish soldier without being 
convinced, as the past history of the 
country will easily prove, that he is emi- 
nently fitted for war.’’ 


We now give the interior of a fa- 
mily at Madrid. 


‘¢ Having the early part of the evening 
to get rid of, I went to see my old land- 
lord and his amiable daughter. I found 
Florencia seated in the middle of the 
room, her right foot resting on the brasier, 
to enable her to sustain the guitar, whose 
chords she was tuning over, and striking 
in plaintive and mournful accordance. 
Opposite sate Don Valentine, the new 
Bulletin of Commerce on his lap, he hav- 
ing just abandoned it to busy himself 
with the little book which may be found 
in the pocket of every Spaniard, and which 
is filled with blank leaves of very thin 
paper, of the size suited to envelope a 
cigarillo, one of which leaves he was just 
in the act of tearing out as he looked 
knowingly out of his one eye to the open- 
ing door when I entered. More at one 
side, and modestly apart, sate the humble 
Bridget, the wife of Don Valentine, with a 
basket containing the family stockings, 
which she was mending with the aid of a 
pair of iron spectacles. From the air of 
superiority with which she was always 
treated by DonValentine, not however ac- 
companied with unkindness, and in which 
she quietly acquiesced, I was disposed to 
think there had been something in their 
union which rendered it a mesalliance. 

Perhaps she could not boast the nobility 
of blood which she laid claim to. More- 
over, their mode of life was too humble, 
and their social position too isolated, to 
make it a matter of much consequence, 
or capable of entailing on them the em- 
bittering effects and the misery which are 
the fruits of connubial inequalities, be 
the station high or low. On the frame of 
the brazier, beside the feet of Donna 
Florencia, sate a dozing and purring cat, 


Gent. Maa. Vout. VI, 


which I might almost have fancied the 
ghost of the departed Jessamine. The 
whole scene indeed was so familiar, that 
when I took possession of a vacant chair, 
and beeame one of the groupe, the years 
that I had been absent were effaced. from 
my memory. The Bulletin of Commerce 
however, reminding me that Ferdinand 
was dead, and despotism had let go her 
hold, would have served to remind me of 
the change, and of my absence, had not 
Florencia, when called to sing, welcomed 
me back in the following words, which I 
had the vanity to take to myself, though I 
never sang to her.’’ 

We shall give them in the original, 
as the schoolmaster has been so long 
abroad that none of our readers will 
find on difficulty in at once trans- 
lating them, and some one of our nu- 
merous young poetesses will stitch 
them into rhyme. 


Mi bien adorado, tu eres mi consuelo 
Pues de ti apartada, no encuentro sosiego. 
Cuando tu me cantas encantada quedo, 
Yes tanta me dieba que hablarte no puedo. 


Aboir tu voz dentro de mi pecho 

Siento tal placer que hablarte no puedo ; 
Al tocar tu Mano temblando me quedo, 
Y mi gozo entonces explicar no puedo. 


We must reluctantly wind up our 
extracts with one of some interest con- 
cerning the late King. 


‘¢ T became acquainted with many facts 
relating to Ferdinand, which place his 
character in an entirely different light 
from that in which I had before been ac- 
customed to regard it. I had described 
him in my previous work as a stupid, 
slothful, and ignorant, but rather good- 
natured individual ; but I now found that 
he had much natural cleverness, had read 
extensively, and was well acquainted with 
the laws of his country, and with history 
generally. He had managed too, with 
admirable tact, so to balance the opposing 
parties of the Liberals and the Absolutists, 
or rather the advocates of the Church, as 
to keep everything quiet, and maintain 
all the real power in his own hands. He 
did not labour indeed at all for the pros- 
perity and advancement of the happiness 
of Spain, but only for the stability and 
secure possession of his own despotic and 
undisputed sway. It must be owned 
however by his last marriage, and his 
anxiety to leave the throne to a heir of 
his own body, he bequeathed to Spain a 
legacy of strife and contention which the 
advantage gained by a premature transfer 
of the government from the hands of the 
Church party to those of the Liberals may 
scarcely be able to compensate. From 
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having lived a very licentious life in his 
youth, Ferdinand became in later years 
exceedingly severe towards such as fol- 
lowed his early rather than his later ex- 
ample. He exercised a rigorous censor- 


ship over the morals of the Court, re- . 


ceiving and listening to complaints from 
husbands against their wives, and wives 
against their husbands and their hus- 
band’s paramours, sending the offenders 
for one or more years to the retirement 
of some obscure pueblo, or to read the 
lives of the Saints, or sing penitent psalms 
in the cloisters ofa convent. These edicts 
of banishment were often revoked, on a 
display of penitence by the offending 
party, at the desire of a wife anxious to 

restored to the arms of her repentant 
spouse, or upon the mutual stipulation of 
the parties to live well together, and lead 
in future an exemplary life, and set an 
example of dove-like attachment. Every 
one has heard something of the curious 
loves of Teresa, a French milliner, who 
from exercising her art in the decoration 
of the young Queen’s person, came at 
length to obtain such an influence over 
her mind as to make use of her interest 
with the King, not only to grant offices, 
aad confer promotion on such as pre- 
viously took care to pay her, but even to 
influence the officers of state. Teresa, 
in turn, had her favourite, who was na- 
turally enough of the other sex, being an 
ablebodied officer of the royal body-guard. 
The King, in one of his joking moods, in 
humorous imitation of Hamlet, induced 
one of the players who was to act before 


‘ the Court, in the private theatre of the 


Conservatory of Music, to introduce into 
his part asly phrase, the purport of which 
was, that if any one wanted an office, he 
must apply to Teresa. The power of this 
omnipotent modista was at length demo- 
lished by the sturdy and elaborate efforts 
of Zea Bermudez, who insisted upon her 
banishment. The order was secretly is- 
sued, a carriage and post mules prepared, 
and the favourite, roused from her bed in 
the dead of the night, was hurried, half- 
dressed, into the vehicle, and shot off 
like a rocket to the frontier. The ex- 
change was the more unacceptable, that 
she had not been roused from a comfort- 
less and solitary pillow; indeed, the scene 
which her chamber disclosed, when thus 
suddenly thrown open to inspection, was 
quite ready to form an episode in the ad- 
ventures of that quondam chronicler Gil 
Blas of Santillana,’ &c. 

We part with this clever and spright- 
ly little work with great reluctance ; 
and hope the author wil] make a third 
trip to the land of the dance and the 
song; and describe it in as amusing 
manner as he has done in this. 


An Angler’s Rambles. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. 1836. 

THE love of Nature was ever 
strongly imprinted in the human heart, 
and the study of it soon followed the 
love. The Naturalist of Hampton 
Court has had illustrious prototypes, 
even from those primeval days, when 
Adam formed his zoological nomencla- 
ture, and Paradise was to the first pair 
a Botanic Garden ; in which, as Milton 
feigns, they gave a kind of Horticul- 
tural Féte to the Angel Raphael. Noah 
was a planter of vineyards; Abraham, 
as Grotius has it, a great Mystes in 
the knowiedge of the stars; Isaac was 
prosperous in Georgics; Jacob blessed 
in his philosophical stratagem of the 
speckled rods; Moses was a_ great 
man in all kinds of Natural History ; 
Bezaliel and Aholiab inspired in Archi- 
tecture; Solomon a deep Naturalist, 
and a composer of a voluminous His- 
tory of Plants, including Cedars. Da- 
niel, Hananiah, and Michael were ten 
times better skilled in the works of 
Nature, than the magicians and 
astrologers of Nebuchadnezzar’s days; 
and who were the first and foremost 
who travelled to Bethlehem, but the 
philosophers and naturalists, who 
brought, as offerings, the products of 
their own gardens and alembics ? Thus 
ever honoured and esteemed was the 
study of the admirable and _ inex- 
haustible Works of Nature. We wish 
we could recover the copious Regnum 
Nature of the wise Son of David; 
then, doubtless, we should learn the 
true History of the Balm, or Balsam 
Tree ; which so puzzled a late editor of 
an ancient drama, that he doubted 
whether, like the tree in the story of 
Aladdin, it did not bear lamps,—till 
his publisher, more ingenious, sug- 
gested that, like the Scotch barnacle 
tree, it might have produced lampreys! 
We should like to hear also more ac- 
curately what Azariah wrote in those 
largecommentaries, concerning the tree 
from which the Gopher-wood of Scrip- 
ture came; also, as to the particular 
fish which Tobit carried with him, 
and of which the learned Bochart gives 
divers significations: but of this at 
some other time. 

We must now pass over the progress 
which thesciencemadethroughsomany 
intervening times, and come at once to 
the pages of our own Naturalist ; who 
is a fit successor of those curious and 
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prying searchers into the arcana of Na- 
ture. Had Mr. Jesse lived, which we 
could have wished for the sake of 
science, in the times immediately sub- 
sequent to the Captivity at Baby- 
lon; doubtless he would have made 
great discoveries as to animals, like 
the Onocratulus, or the Capricorn, 
still obscure, or known only perhaps 
to those venerable Sages, the supposed 
descendants of Pharoah’s Wizards, 
who still cultivate the occult sciences 
in their frequented colleges in the 
centre of Africa; and one of whom 
vouchsafed lately to give a glimpse 
of his astonishing powers in the city 
of Cairo; where he proved that the 
most brilliant attainments of a Davy, 
or a Herschell, are but as childish 
toys and mere horn-books compared 
to the knowledge of these extraordi- 
nary men; whose existence was till 
lately unknown, and from whom the 
little science Europeans now possess, 
is justly supposed to spring. 

Mr. Jesse is a very accurate Natu- 
ralist, and a very amiable and interest- 
ing writer. He unites more than any 
one we know the indefatigable and 
acute observations of White, with the 
simplicity and innocence of Isaac Wal- 
ton. His style is natural and easy, 
and well adapted to the subjects treated 
of. In the present volume he has still 
further claims to praise, and has pro- 
duced some elegant specimens of poetry. 
To a Thames fisherman this work is 
indispensable. There is not a muddy 
hole where an old Barbel hides his 
wintry snout; a ‘dark unfathomed 
cave’ where a queer bachelor of a 
Tench lives in snug domestic privacy 
and independence; there is not a yard 
of gravel which a Gudgeon would call 
his own, that Mr. Jesse’s eye has not 
pierced, his rake traversed, and his 
pen described. He knows all the pis- 
cosa flumina of England—from Trent 
to the Test and the Thames: he is 
hand in glove with grey-headed Chubs, 
and obsolete Thornbacks ; he is learned 
in the genealogy of Trouts ; he is more 
destructive than a heronry to a shoal 
of unsuspecting, honest Roaches re- 
turning from an aquatic tour ; and yet, 
like his prototype old Walton, he is 
very gentle in his nature, and begs 
pardon of a fine Pike or Perch, if he 
should put him to any inconvenience, 
as he drags him out of the water. 
Some one relates a story of a sheriff as 
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he descended from the stage where the 
culprit stood ready to be turned off, 
making him a bow and saying, ‘ Sir, 
1 have the honour of wishing you a 
very good morning.’ So does Mr. 
Jesse, when his panting prey is lying 
breathless on the shore—‘“‘ I hope, sir, 
we have heard him often say, you don’t 
find the air unpleasant this morning— 
a little sharporso! Shall I move you 
a leetle, on to this fine bit of turf. 
How is your under lip now? I am 
afraid it isa little sore ? would you like 
to have it dressed? Your family, I 
hope, on the Ditton side are well. I 
have long wished for the honour of a 
nearer acquaintance. In the evening 
I shall be happy to introduce you to 
my cook, whom you will find an ex- 
cellent artiste.” 

This is all very well-bred and po- 
lite, and shews great humanity; and 
though the Thames fish have not the 
power of returning him thecompliment, 
they very probably will, some day or 
other, act through their confidential so- 
licitor ; and when he takes a voyage, 
depute a shark or sword fish to thank 
him in their name for all favours be- 
stowed. Fish, like all other branches 
of society, are grown much more know- 
ing and acute than they formerly were, 
consequently they are less disposed to 
leave their element for the gratification 
of strangers, who express an interest 
in their welfare. There is an old 
Shepperton Trout, which has baffled 
and contemned the concentrated wis- 
dom and the refined stratagems of 
every angler in England. He will 
probably die at a good old age in 
the bosom of his family. He laughs 
at the Walton and Cotton Club ; turns 
his back on Mr. Walter Campbell, of 
Islay ; pronounces the Rev. Mr. Dyce 
no fisherman ; and desires Mr. Whit- 
bread to keep to the Bedford Level. 
In vain Mr. Inskipp wishes him to sit 
for his portrait. It won’t do. He 
don’t care about being lithographed. 
He has no wish to see himself on can- 
vass. He don’t fancy a coat of copal 
varnish. He thinks any casebetter than 
one of glass. What gave this fish his 
extreme caution and prudence, was the 
manner in which he lost his father 
through the artifice of the famous Dr. 
Birch, of antiquarian memory. Dr, 
Birch had long tried open warfare 
against the finny tribes in vain. In sun- 
shine and in rain, in ripple and in calm, 
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he had exercised all his skill. But he 
‘was recognized on the bank as soon as 
he appeared. The doctor’s portly figure 
and rosy face were known to everyshoal 
of minnows on the river—not a bite 
could he get ; even the foolish little eel 
pouts turned their tails to him. At 
length it entered into his head to try a 
very deep and acute stratagem: the 
doctor dressed himself up as a tree—as 
a Birch-tree. He was a living arbor 
vite. He had breeches, waistcoat, 
and coat all made of bark. His arms 
were covered with leaves; his fingers 
were transmuted into buds; his legs 
were painted to look like roots. Had 
he been a young instead of an old wo- 
man as he was, he would have resem- 
bled Daphne ; but he was, as Sir Hugh 
Evans has it—‘‘a’oman with a peard!”’ 
Dr. Birchwas taken up by three or four 
Scotch gardeners, and planted on the 
bank near Moulsey. There he stood, 
like one of Sir Henry Stuart’s trans- 
planted oaks. This was too deep a 
design for the piscatory race: their 
mental powers were overreached—they 
could not draw just inferences—all 
analogy failed—their reasoning was 
short of the purpose—it took in the 
old trout: for, 


*¢ An alder on a river’s brim 
A real alder was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 


Consequently, by the end of the day, 
Dr. Birch triumphed in the pride of 
victory ; pulled off his cork legs, un- 
barked his lower extremities, shook 
the leafy honours from his brow, and 
inhumanly cooked his captive enemy 
with the very same materials by which 
he had ensnared him. Whether this 
plan has been followed, we cannot 
say; if it were a little more honest 
we should not dislike it. Instead ofa 
few sneaking, soiivagous, thievish, rat- 
like looking anglers, creeping and 
stealing about the river and aits, 
like peevish and perfidious otters, we 
should have a goodly flourishing drbo- 
retum standing on the river side; a 
row of ‘ aurite quercus,’ in all the 
pomp and prodigality of their luxuri- 
ant foliage— 


‘* Tongues on the trees, sermons by run- 
ning brooks.’’ 

A fine avenue of anglers,—a noble 

grove of Piscators!—‘ A moving wood, 

my Lord !’—Mr. Jesse would doubt- 

Jess appear as a Mexicah Cypress or 


a Lombardy Poplar, equally famous 
for its procerity and grace; Mr. Dyce 
would come in the character of a hand- 
some and majestic Scotch fir, his 
compatriot; and Mr. Pickering most 
appropriately would represent — the 
Tree of Knowledge. We hope next 
summe to see a hsndsome clump 
of these gentlemen decorating some 
fine green knoll about Sunbury or 
Hampton : we should like to sit under 
their shade, to admire their verdure, 
and hear the breeze rustling in their 
leaves. We wonder Mr. Jesse has 
given no directions in his interesting 
volume as how best to effect this me- 
tamorphosis ; but probably it is re- 
served for the succeeding one; in the 
meanwhile, we shall delight the reader 
with an extract from the poetical part 
of the present: adding that many of 
the narratives in the prose are told 
with humour, grace, and feeling, and 
that the chapter on Cricket is written 
with peculiar elegance. Mr. Jesse has 
long excelled in that noble and manly 
game, and thus arise the vividness and 
fire of his descriptions— 

‘He best can paint them who can feel 

them most.’ 

But to return to the poetry; the 
following lines appear to us to be ex- 
tremely elegant and touching :— 

** Oh! know’st thou why—to distance 
driven, 

When lovers weep the parting hour; 
The simplest gift that moment given, 

Long, long retains a magic power. 

Still, when it meets my Mary’s view, 

Can half the theft of time retrieve ; 
Can scenes of former bliss renew, 

And bid each dear remembrance live ; 
It boots not if the pencilled rose, 

Or sever’d ringlet meets the eye ; 

Or India’s sparkling gems inclose 

The talisman of Sympathy. 

‘ Keep it—yes, keep it for my sake,’ 

On fancy’s ear still breathes the sound, 
Ne’er time the potent charm shall break, 

Or loose the spell affection bound.’’ 

Another, at p. 80, is still of a more 
deeply pathetic cast, and might have 
come from the pen of Bowles or 
Rogers :— 

‘¢ Forget thee, no !—in pain and woe, 

Thro’ every change of time and tide; 
For thee my notes of sadness flow, 

To thee my thoughts of fondness glide. 
Then wherefore speak that idle word, 

I would not be the thing thou fearest, 
Tho’ here thy name is never heard, 

’Tis all to me—my best, my dearest. 
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Forget thee, no! The scenes we rov’d— 
The evening walk, the shelter’d bower; 
And, more than all, that song you lov’d, 
And wept to, in the moonlit hour ; 
These still are mine—and, oh! that lay, 
If e’er from other lips thou hearest, 
Thou ’lt think of her who’s far away, 
And weep as then thou didst— my 
dearest. 
Forget thee, no! Tho’ pitying friends 
In kindness bid me not repine ; 
There’s none whose care so gently tends, 
Whose accents sound so soft as thine. 
I should be grateful, but I turn 
To where thy dreary course thou steer- 
est, 
Where India’s skies above thee burn, 
Yet would that 1 were with thee, dearest. 


Forget thee, love! In vain, in vain 
This cheek is pale, these eyes are wet ; 
And tho’ this heart is wrung with pain, 
I would not, if I could—forget. 
Then wherefore breathe that idle word, 
I could not be the thing thou fearest ; 
Tho’ here thy name be never heard, 
To me ’tis more than life, my dearest.”’ 


At p. 290, are some very elegant 
stanzas on ‘‘ the Sea Bird’s Rest,” 


written in a truly beautiful spirit of 
piety and faith. Upon the whole, this 
volume is another proof of Mr. Jesse’s 
very accomplished mind, and very 
amiable heart. Good old man! how 
tranquilly and benignly is he now 
passing the too short remainder of his 
well-spent days! Sitting, like an aged 
patriarch, under his oak, and praising 
God for the work of his hands. Though 
we have never seen him, we have often 
pictured him in our mind’s eye. With 
his gentle smile, his pale though heal- 
thy countenance, his venerable beard, 
and his Bible on his knees. We see 
one of his affectionate daughters read- 
ing to him some favourite chapter 
from Isaiah, and his little grandchild, 
with his lap-full of wild flowers, sit- 
ting at his feet. Long may he enjoy 
an old age so tranquil, so pure, so ve- 
nerable as this! and when he departs 
in ahappy enthanasia, from the Thames 
and the Wandle, to the rivers of Para- 
dise, may his paternal virtues be re- 
flected in the mirror of filial admira- 
tion! 





Nursery Government, or Hints address- 
ed to Mothers and Nursery Maids, by 
Mrs. Barwell.—Parents are often obliged 
to entrust their Infants to the care, or 
the custody, of the ignorant ; and we fully 
agree with the present authoress in esteem- 
ing it both their interest and their duty to 
make every possible endeavour to improve 
those who hold a trust so important. In 
these days of general improvement, we 
hope many individuals will be found 
amongst the class in question who may 
benefit by this little work, which is ad- 
dressed to nurses themselves under the 
sanction of the mother, and contains many 
excellent rules, with sound reasons for 
them, in plain and intelligible language. 





The Governess ; or, Politics in Private 
Life, by the Daughter of the Author of 
the ‘ Balance of Comfort.’—The object 
of the writer is to elevate in the estima- 
tion of the world the too-often neglected 
class of Governesses; and there is much 
of sense and good feeling in some of her 
remarks. The medium through which 
they are conveyed is that of an interest- 
ing story; which is, however, almost 
overcharged with characters from the 
“‘ thinly scattered aristocracy,’ as they 
are called in the first page. We quote 
the concluding paragraph, ‘‘ That clever 
and Christian women only may be selected 
for this most important of all duties is my 
earnest wish.’’ In which we cordially 


join. And we may add, that such charac- 
ters can scarcely fail to attach to them- 
selves respect and esteem even though 
they be Governesses. 





The Art of Cooking, by John Mollard, 
Park Hotel, Norwood.—The author tells 
us that this volume contains the fruits of 
long experience ; and begs particularly to 
draw attention to his receipt for dressing 
White-bait, which, itseems, is so modern 
a luxury as to have been hitherto omitted 
in books on Cookery. Mr. Mollard, how- 
ever, has also studied among the Cooks 
of Antiquity, and talks learnedly of the 
Athenian Cake or Bread termed Criba- 
nites, which is said to have been so deli- 
cious as to cause appetite by eating. This 
result, he says, is the acmé of successful 
Cookery! Here we differ from him, as 
we should be quite contented that his 
good dishes should put an end to our 
appetite. 





Langton’s Captivity in France, from 
1809 to 1814. 2 vols.—It is seldom that a 
writer who gives us the result of his per- 
sonal observation, does not impart some 
portion of useful knowledge. It is true, 
that a captivity in the walls of a fortress, 
and a residence of years in subterraneous 
chambers, is not the place for a writer on 
the picturesque ; or one who goes abroad 
to observe the characters of men, the 
usages of nations, and the customs of 
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society : but as Robinson Crusoe wrote a 
very entertaining journal in a desolate 
island, so Mr. Langton has made a tole- 
rably entertaining and instructive book, 
as he was marched from Verdun to An- 
cona, and from Cambrai to Blois. We 
leave off with one strong impression, that 
though the French possess a deal of genius 
and politesse, they are far behind the 
English in the civilization of manners and 
of mind. 

Cressingham Rectory. By Elizabeth 
Anne Hendry. 12mo—A work small in 
compass, and unpretending in title and 
appearance, yet written in very good taste 
and with very sufficient knowledge. Its 
contents are miscellaneous—something on 
History, Biography, Natural History, 
Poetry, &c. We can detect one error of 
statement in the simple and agreeable nar- 
rative. In speaking of birds, the autho- 
ress, at p. 86, observes ‘‘ that the Swift 
travels at the rate of 250 miles an hour.”’ 
If so, the difficulties of migration, as con- 
nected with distance, are removed; for the 
bird might pass the boundaries of Europe 
in less thanasingle day. It appears also, 
that in Jan. 1831 two pigeons, brought 
from Liskeard to London, were let fly 
from London to Cornwall; one reached 
Liskeard, 220 miles distance, in six hours, 
the other in a quarter of an hour more. 
Another pigeon went from London to 
Maestricht, 260 miles, in six hours and a 
quarter. It appears, then, that the flight 
of the pigeon is from 35 to 40 miles an 
hour. 





A Practical Treatise on Teething, by J. 
P. Clerke, M@.A.—Very sound and scien- 
tific advice is given in this treatise; and 
as authors sometimes show their teeth to 
critics, they may as well be in good con- 
dition, especially the dentes sapientie. 





A Treatise on the Cause and Cure of 
Stuttering. By James Wright, &c. 1835. 
—This treatise of Mr. Wright’s brings 
scientific knowlege to bear practically, 
with more success than any other we 
remember to have met with, and deserves 
an attentive consideration. 





An Established Church shown to be in 
unison with Reason, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Healy.— The arguments judiciously chosen 
and well arranged, and perspicuously ex- 
pressed. A very useful and satisfactory 
little tract. 





The Clergy and the People. Three Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. S. Pigott, Rector of 
Dunstable. 1835.—These Sermons are 
dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst, when Chan- 


cellor. And we hope the purpose of the 
dedication will be ensured, by the learned 
and pious author receiving some better 
preferment than a living of 100/. a year, 
with three services and a population of 
2,400 souls. Verily the Bishop of the 
Diocese should see to this egregious scan- 
dal in the church. The Sermons are sound 
in doctrine, and the subjects enforced 
with earnestness and zeal. Yet Mr. Pigott 
appears to be one—‘‘ quorum virtutibus 
obstat res angusta domi.”’ 





A Letter to A. C. Dick, Esq. on his 
Dissertation on Church Polity. By the 
Rev. John Collinson, A.M.—The author 
has in this excellent little work expressed 
himself with Christian temper and mode- 
ration of language, accompanied with very 
sound and argumentative reasoning, and 
knowledge of his subject. In our opinion, 
his statements cannot be fairly and suc- 
cessfully answered. 





Poems, by Albius.—‘‘ Ex pede Hercu- 
lem judica.’’ We can only find space for 
a quatrain of Albius. 

FAREWELL TO LYONS. 
Farewell, ye Gothictow’rs and lofty spires, 
Ye blazing altars and seraphic fires ; 
Farewell, ye charming bow’rs and sacred 

groves, 


Ye warbling nightingales and turtle doves ; 
Adieu, fair nymphs ! 





Romanism condemned by the Church of 
Rome, or Popery convicted of Idolatry, 
Apostacy, and Antichristianity, by its own 
highest Authorities. By the Rev. John 
Parke.—This Tract was written in 1618, 
under the title of ‘ Collectanea out of St. 
Gregory the Great and St. Bernard the 
Devout, against the Papists who adhere 
to the present Church of Rome in the 
most fundamental points between them 
and us,’ &c. The two great testimonies 
against the modern doctrines of the Papist 
Church are St. Gregory and St. Bernard. 
whom the Author proves taught the same 
doctrine to their churches, which the 
Church of England teaches to hers. The 
Tract is powerfully convincing, and its 
republication is most judicious. 





A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Melbourne, on the Idolatry and 
Apostacy of the Church of Rome, in proof 
that the Doctrines of the Church of Rome 
are not fundamentally the same with 
those of the Church of England. By the 
Bishop of Salisbury.—The learned and 
venerable Bishop is ever awake in the de- 
fence of the true religion, and of its strong- 
hold and fortress—the Protestant Church 
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of England. A most incautious declara- 
tion of Melbourne has called out the pre- 
sent work, which is perfectly satisfactory 
in the refutation of his Lordship’s asser- 
tion—The Supremacy of the Pope, and 
of his Church; Transubstantiation; the 
Sacrifice of the Mass; the Worship of 
Saints; the Veneration of Images and 
Relics; Purgatory; Penance for the Re- 
mission of Sins; some Sacraments, &c. 
These articles of Pope Pius’s Creed, are 
fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, and not of the Church of England, 
but were rejected by her three centuries 
ago, as idolatrous, impious, and heretical, 
and so utterly at variance are they with 
the doetrines of our Church, that they are 
subversive of our whole Protestant Esta- 
blishment. On the term ‘ Idolatry,’ as 
applied to the Church of Rome; on the 
phrase Roman Catholic; and on the em- 
ployment of Protestant Missionaries in 
Ireland, we beg our readers to consult 
the Bishop’s most clear and convincing 
reasoning. This Tract and Mr. Parke’s 
little Work, will leave little to be desired, 
as compendious treatises on the differences 
between the Church of Rome and our- 
selves, and as offering full proofs of the 
great errors of that Antichristian Church. 





Lays of the Heart, &c. By J.S.C. 
1836.—These little Poems are easy and 
unaffected in style, and agreeable in senti- 
ment, with some poetic turns of thought. 
It appears they have received the high 
praise of Miss L. E. Landon, and from 
the approbation of the Tenth Muse there 
is no appeal. 





Chess for Beginners, &c. By William 
Lewis. 1835.—This treatise, a series of 
progressive lessons, with numerous dia- 
grams in colours, is the best we have ever 
consulted as an elementary treatise. 





An Elementary Hebrew Grammar, &c. 
By the Rev. Arthur Miller, M.A.—Very 
clear, well arranged, and full of correct 
information. We highly recommend it. 





Practical Observations on Homeopathy, 
&c. By W. Broackes, M.R.C.S.—We 
confess we see nothing satisfactory in this 
Treatise. Assertions are made and cases 
are detailed ; but in that general manner 
which brings no proof; and no account 
of the medicines used, nor of their quan- 
tities, is afforded us. It appears that 
Samuel Hahnemann, born in 1755, at 
Migria, in Upper Saxony, was the founder 
of the Homeopathic system. The Author 
says, that the system is rapidly spreading 


throughout the whole Continent of Eu- 
rope; and that Germany, Russia, Austria, 
and Poland, have done homage to the 
soundness of its doctrine. 





Tempora Subseciva. Verses, Serious 
and Comic. By H. N. Knapp. 1835.— 
Many of these verses, it appears, were 
given to the public under the signature of 
N. Melmoth, when the Author was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. Many of 
them are pleasing, both in a serious and 
comic view. We will give one, at p. 38. 


CAUTION. 
From the French of Doete de Troies, a 
Poetess of the 13th century. 
Ye maidens fair, with eager haste, 
Who Spring’s glad call obey, 
And fly with joyous step to taste / 
The sweets of every May,— 
Tho’ Nature with her liveliest green, 
Bedecks yon woodland glade ; 
And blue-eyed violets lurk unseen 
Beneath the hawthorn’s shade. 


Seek not that spot at Evening’s hour, 
Or when grey Morning peeps ; 

For there beneath the tempting flower 
A curly serpent sleeps :— 

To tread the dangerous path forbear, 
Or dread the fatal smart ; 

For tho’ he chose the heel to spare, 
The traitor wounds the heart. 





Cherville’s first Step to French. 1836. 
The French Language its own Teacher. 
By Réne Aliva. 1835.—Both excellent 
works, compiled with diligence and know- 
ledge, and only demanding the attention 
of their readers to effect their purpose. 





The Irregular Greek Verb, for the Use 
of the Radcliffe Schools. 1834. Elements 
of Latin Grammar, by Richard Riley. 
1836. — We recommend strongly both 
these useful and laborious and well-writ- 
ten books. 





Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar, by J. Ni- 
cholson, A.B.—A very learned and com- 
plete treatise ; in fact, the most full and 
perfect that we have had in our language. 





Grammaire Royale, par F. Grandineau. 
—Mons. Grandineauis the French Precep- 
tor of the Princess Victoria, and has given 
in this excellent Grammar a proof how 
well fitted he is to imbue his royal pupil 
with a knowledge of the principles, the 
peculiarities, and the beauties of the 
French language. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Mr. Fautkner has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription, in one 
volume 8vo, an Historical, Topographical, 
and Statistical Description of the parish 
of Hammersmith, interspersed with 
Biographical Notices of Eminent Per- 
sons, and embellished with Views, Monu- 
ments, and a modern Map. 

The Original Edition of the Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, by Stuart, so arranged 
that each Edifice is contained complete 
in one Part, with brief explanations of 
the Engravings. 

A Hebrew Grammar, for the use of 
Schools and Students in the Universities. 
By CuristorHer Leo. 

The Hebrew Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, translated from the German 
of Gesenius. By CuristorHer Leo. 

The Marriage and Registration Acts, 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. cap. 85 and 86,) with 
Instructions, Forms, and practical Direc- 
tions to officiating ministers, superintend- 
ant registrars, registrars, &c. By J. S. 
Bury, author of the History of Parish 
Registers, the Fleet Registers, &c. 

Miller’s Physiology of Man; Part I. 
translated from the German, by W. Baty, 
M.D. M.R.C.S. Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

Philosophy and Religion, with their 
Mutual Bearings. By W. B. 

A second volume of “ Sayings worth 
Hearing, and Secrets worth Knowing,” 
by the Author of ** Streams of Knowledge 
from the Fountains of Wisdom,” &c. &c. 

The Book of the New Covenant of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Also Annotations 
to the Book of the New Covenant, with 
an expository preface: with which is re- 
printed I. L. HUG, “De Antiquitate 
Codicis Vaticani Commentatio.” By 
GRANVILLE Penn, Esq. 

A Letter to Sir H. Halford, Bart. &c. 
President of the Royal College of Phy- 

_sicians, &c. being the substance of Tours 
made in and before the year 1834, to the 
Watering Towns of England and Wales, 
to ascertain, by personal observation and 
inquiry, the most desirable summer re- 
treat and winter residence for invalids, &c. 
By M. la Beaume. 

A Speech on Moving for a Committee 
of Inquiry, and Reflections on Joint- 
_— Banks, &c. By W. Cray, Esq. 

A New Drama, called ‘‘ the Dalesman” 

Sir T. Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems, 
By P. G. Patmore. 

An Essay on the Nature, the End, 
and the a of Imitation in the Fine 


Arts. Translated from the French of 
M. Quatremére de Quincy, by J. C. 
Kent, Esq. 

A Newand Practical System of Arith- 
metic. By Mr. James M‘Dowatt. 

Country Curate’s Autobiography; or 
Passages of a Life without a Living. 

Marriage: the Source and Perfection 
of Social Happiness and Duty. By H. 
C. O’Donnocuve. 

No. 1. of the Church and King. By 
Mr. Oster. 

Annuals for 1837.— Forget-me-not. Ju- 
venile Forget-me-not. Flowers of Love- 
liness. Book of Christmas. Geogra- 
phical Annual. Biblical! Annual. Bibli- 
cal Keepsake. Oriental Annual. Kidd’s 
Comic Scrap Book. 





Professor Ideler, of Berlin, so favour- 
ably known by his learned work on 
Mathematical Chronology, is about to 
publish a most elaborate work on Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, in which he exhibits 
the conclusions he has arrived at, after a 
careful perusal of all that has been written 
on the subject. 

Professor Gesenius is about to publish 
a work on the remains of Pheenician and 
Punic inscriptions, accompanied with an 
explanation and paleographical and philo- 
logical researches. 

The monastery of St. Gall, in Switzer- 
land, possesses a Greek MS. of the 
Four Gospels, of the 10th century, with 
an interlineary Latin version.. This MS. 
is said to have been never hitherto col- 
lated. The late Professor Rettig, to 
whom it was confided for the purpose, 
caused a fac-simile to be meneh, which 
exhibits the minutest peculiarities of the 
original, and he had the consolation of 
superintending the correction of the last 
Sheet before his death. The work is 
enriched with prolegomena and notes. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
Versionis Gothice Fragmenta que su- 
persunt, ad fidem Codd. castigata, Lati- 
nitate donata, admonitionecritica instructa, 
cum Glossario et Grammatica Lingue 
Gothice ; conjunctis curis ediderunt H. 
C. De Gabelentz et Dr. J. Loebe.” 





ARCH OLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY OF WARWICKSHIRE. 


Oct. 19. The First Quarterly meeting 
of the Members and friends of this insti- 
tution took place at the National School 
Room, in Chapel-street, Warwick, the 
Rev. Sir H. Dryden in the chair. The 
attendance was extremely numerous, the 
number of persons assembled being about 
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700; among whom were Sir Gray Skip- 
with, Bart., Rev. Sir H. Dryden, Bart., 
Sir Alex. Johnston, E. B. King, Esq. 
M.P., Rev. Messrs. Attwood, Bree, 
Boudier, Bromfield, Cartwright, Cooke, 
Chapman, Carles, Hope, R. Morris, Per- 
kins, J. Wise; Drs. Conolly, Franklin, 
Lloyd, Loudon, and H. T. Starr; and 
many highly respectable members of the 
medical profession, The chief attraction 
of the day was the address delivered 
by Dr. Buckland, (Canon of Christ 
Church, and Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford,) on the ob- 
jects of Natural History Societies. 
The Professor observed that he rejoiced 
exceedingly that an opportunity had been 
afforded him of assisting at the opening 
meeting of a Society, which he could not 
but think was pregnant with discoveries 
highly important to the science of Geo- 
logy. That immediate neighbourhood 
was eminently calculated to effect that 
object ;— it was untrodden and virgin 
ground, and he did hope that the research 
of the members of the Society would dis- 
cover much that would impart interest to 
the labours of scientific men. Within 
the last two hours he himself had wit- 
nessed not the dawn, but the actual day- 
spring of such discoveries ; and the table 
before him was literally groaning with 
geological remains just disinterred from 
the bowels of the earth. The Professor 
rejoiced to see that their association em- 
braced the study of Archeology, in addi- 
tion to that of Natural History. Archzo- 
logy was the foundation of all Geology ; 
and he himself had commenced his studies, 
by collecting fragments of Carisbrook 
Castle, Corfe Castle, and Warwick Cas- 
tle ; and little did he then dream that he 
should ever have an opportunity of saying 
that the stones of Carisbrook Castle con- 
tained a species of fresh-water fish—long 
extinct; or that, in the distant progress 
of time he should have to assert that the 
Castle, the Collegiate Church, and the 
town of Warwick, were built upon a stra- 
tum utterly unknown to English Geolo- 
gists. Ten years ago he had obtained 
certain specimens, from Guy's Cliff, which 
he had cherished up among his masses of 
ignorance; and stored amidst difficulties, 
in the hope that some ray of light might 
dissipate the darkness which enshrouded 
them, and enable him to acquire some 
accurate information respecting them. 
Within the last two hours that darkness 
had been dispelled, and he was able to 
say that, at Guy's Cliff, he had discovered 
an extinct species of animal never before 
found, and that those portions of rock 
which were upon the table before him, 
were from a quarry the name of which 
Gent. Mac. Vor, VIL 
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had never been uttered in England. 
Another discovery which he had madé 
was that the town of Leamington ee 
on the remains of animals which ha 

existed in other times; and this fact was 
not hastily acquired, but was founded on 
strict logical deductions. It was, indeed, 
true that under the foundations of houses 
at Leamington (where there had been 
previously one immense lake), there were 
to be found the remains of elephants, 
hippopotamusses, hyenas, tigers, buffalos, 
and a string of twenty other animals which 
he could enumerate.—T he Professor then 
showed a unique specimen of the bone of 
an elk, or larger species of deer, which 
was wet with clay, having been recently 
dug from the earth in the neighbourhood ; 
it was from the collection of Dr. Lloyd, 
of Leamington. The various remains 
which had been discovered in this county 
fully proved, in his opinion, that it had 
been inhabited by tigers, elephants, and 
other species which were now only to be 
met with in Africa, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Equator. ‘The learned 
Dr. next exhorted every lady or gentleman 
possessed of a single fragment, no longer 
to keep to themselves, but endeavour to 
form a mass of valuable matter; and by 
continually urging to themselves that their 
collection was the collection of the War- 
wickshire Natural History Society, learn 
to consider it incumbent to forward every 
specimen they might become possessed of, 
to the Curators of that infant institution. 
After the reading of the reports of the 
Secretaries and Curators, which gave great 
satisfaction to all present, Professor Buck- 
land proceeded to address the assembly 
on a subject which has of late engaged 
the attention of the scientific world, viz. 
the opinion which he has advocated in his 
Bridgewater Treatise (and which he con- 
tends is supported by geological discovery) 
that the fae text of the two first 
verses in Genesis must be interpreted as 
meaning a considerable lapse of time, 
many thousand years, between the crea- 
tion of the world and the commencement 
of the six days’ work. He remarked that 
Professor Pusey, of Oxford, had decided 
that the doctrine was not new, but that 
many of the ancient fathers were of 
opinion that the two first verses referred 
to a distinct and prior act of the Crea- 
tion. He referred his audience to a work 
by Dr. Chalmers in confirmation, and to 
the expressed opinion of Bishop Sim- 
monds who, 18 years ago, had said there 
was nothing monstrous in supposing a 
prior act of Creation, or that there may 
have been one or many antecedent Crea- 
tions ; and who admitted it to be strictly 
orthodox to believe ae we were now 

3 
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Kiving on the ruins of another world. Dr. 
Buckland contended that this opinion did 
not at all militate against the truth of 
Scripture ; that geology, so far from sup- 
porting the opinion of Aristotle of an 
eternal succession of matter, confirmed 
the Scripture account of the creation of 
matter, and the existence of one great, 
supreme, and eternal First Cause; it de- 
monstrated that everything which now 
lives, and by which we are surrounded, 
and the beings of former ages, were creat- 
ed by one and the same God, who is the 
author of every blessing we enjoy. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


At the London Institution the follow- 
ing Lectures are announced: On Dietetic 
Chemistry, by W. T. Brande, esq. F.R.S. 
Nov. 7,14, 21, 28, Dec. 5 and 12; On 
Taste, by William Chalklen, esq. Nov. 
17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15 and 22; On the 
Structure, Habits and Instinct of Insects, 
by Dr. Birkbeck, V.P. Dec. 20, 27, 
and Jan. 3, 1837; On the Drama, by J. 
Sheridan Knowles, esq. Dec. 29th, Jan. 
5, 12, 19, 26, and Feb. 2, 1837; On Vol- 
taic Electricity and Magnetism, by Rev. 
Wm. Ritchie, LL.D., F.R.S. Jan. 
9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6and 13; On Acous- 
tics, by R. Addams, esq. Feb. 9, 16, 23, 
and March 2; On the Early British 
Poets, by C. Cowden Clarke, esq. Feb. 
27, March 6, 13 and 20; On Ecclesiasti- 
cal Music, by H. J. Gauntlett, esq. 
March 16, 23, 30, April 6, 13 and 20; 
On Physical Geography, by R. Bond, 
esq. March 27, April 3, 10 and 17; 
and, On the Sacred Poetry of Great 
Britain, by Henry Innes, esq. April 
24, 27, and May 1. Four Conver- 
sazioni will be held, on the Evenings of 
Feb. 22, March 8 and 22, and April 5. 


ISLINGTON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY. 


The following arrangements have been 
made for Lectures at this Institution 
during the season of 1836-7. Nov. 3, 
10, Feb. 2, 9, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
On the Drama; Nov. 17, Dec. 1, Mr. 
Elliot, On the Education of the Senses ; 
Nov. 24, Mr. Gilbart, On the Commerce 
of Ancient Greece ; Dec. 8, Dr. Truman, 
On the Comparative Physiology of the 
Voice; Dec. 15, the same, On Respira- 
tion; Dec. 22, 29, Jan. 5, Mr. Severn, 
On Music, with illustrations, principally 
vocal; Jan. 12, 19, Mr. H. Goadby, 
On the Anatomy of Insects, to be illus- 
trated with a series of dissections ex- 
hibited by the oxy-hydrogen microscope ; 
Feb. 16, 23, Dr. Truman, On Digestion ; 
March 2, 16, Mr. Downes, On the Theory 


and Application of Steam Power; March 
9, 23, 30, April 13, Mr. Thomas Crom- 
well, On the Archeology of the British 
Islands ; and, April 6, Mr. Woodward, On 
Polarized Light. Literary Meetings, ac- 
companied by an Essay and discussion, 
will take place on the first Thursday in 
every month. The General Philosophi- 
cal Class commenced its Meetings on the 
8th Oct.; and Lectures will be delivered 
every Saturday evening during the Winter 
season. A French Class meets on Tues- 
day evenings. 


BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 


The fifth half-yearly Meeting of this 
Society was held on the 17th Oct. when 
W. Ewart, esq. M.P. presided. The 
Library now contains upwards of 2700 
volumes. Earl Fitzwilliam, President 
of the Institution, has made a munificent 
donation of 100/. The following lectures 
are ina course of delivery :—Oct. 4, 11, 
18.—Dr. Grant, F.R.S.E. on the Strue- 
ture and History of Fishes and Amphi- 
bious Animals ;—Oct. 25. Monsieur De- 
lille, on French Literature ;—Nov. 1. 
H. Wilkinson, esq. on the History and 
Manufacture of Gunpowder; Nov. 8, 
15, 22,29. C. Johnson, esq. on Botany; 
—Dec. 6, 13. W. W. Pocock, esq. on 
Gothie Architecture.—Dec. 20. Rev. 
G. F. W. Mortimer, M.A. on the Anti- 
quities of Egypt;—Jan. 10, 17, 24, 3k. 
J. Hemming, esq. on Chemistry. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


During the recess, manyimportant alter- 
ations have taken place in ‘this great na- 
tional institution ; and many valuable addi- 
tions have been made to its stores. The 
Gallery of Antiquities has been partly re- 
arranged, and admirably disposed. In the 
centre is a splendid copy (antique) of the 
Venus de Medicis. This noble chef 
d’euvre was presented by his present Ma- 
jesty some time ago; it belongs strictly to 
the Phidias school, though the name of 
the sculptor by whom it was executed has 
been lost. Parallel with this statue is one 
of Adrian, which for classic beauty of ex- 
ecution is unrivalled. Nearly the whole 
of the relics in the Gallery of Egyptian 
Antiquities have been labelled, from which 
it appears that by far the greater portion 
of them were captured in Egypt in‘1801. 
In a small apartment on the left of the 
principal gallery cf sculptures, there have 
been lately placed upwards of 200 spe- 
cimens of the most beautiful Etruscan 
vases, the collection of M. Durand of 
Paris, and lately purchased for 30007. ; 
the delicacy and finish of these match- 
less specimens of fictile art baffle de- 
scription. They vary in size from the 
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small but elegant vessel of two inches, 
to the magnificent amphora of three 
feet in height. Two or three splen- 
did mummies, purchased by the Trustees 
about six months since, at the sale 
of the unequalled collection made by Mr. 
Salt (his Majesty’s late Consul at Cairo), 
have been placed in one of the small rooms 
on the same floor with the gallery. Within 
the last twelve months the library has re- 
ceived many valuable additions. A whole 
range of book-shelves in the first reading- 
room has been set apart for the reception 
of the newspapers of the United King- 
dom. The Print-room has been en- 
riched with Mr. Sheepshank’s collection 
of etchings by the Dutch masters, pur- 
chased by the Trustees for 50002. It 
may be added, that within the last few 
weeks a green basalt sarcophagus: (which 
still remains unpacked) was presented by 
the Duke of Hamilton. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


On the 11th Oct. a meeting of the ge- 
neral Committee for the restoration of 
the Lady Chapel, was held in the vestry- 
room of St. Saviour’s Church, for the 
purpose of auditing the accounts, and to 
devise some means for reimbursing the 
heavy debt which was owing to T. Saun- 
ders, esq. and incurred through his libe- 
ral conduct in making every advance which 
was requisite for the completion of the 
undertaking. The whole amount of mo- 
ney expended in relation to the Chapel 
and its completion (including 2,500/. paid 
to the contractor) and for the proceedings 
in Parliament, the parish contest and 
poll, advertisements, &c. has amounted 
to 4,027/. 19s. ld. There has been re- 
ceived from subscriptions and otherwise, 
the sum of 3,410/. 15s. 6d. Leaving a 
balance due of 6171. 3s. 7d. In regard to 
the proper steps to be taken for liqui- 
dating this balance, the Committee re- 
commend in their Report, that application 
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be made to the separate Committee for 
the joint purposes of the restoration of 
the Nave, and liquidation of the balance 
due for the Lady Chapel, for the pay- 
ment out of their fund of the sum of 1007. 
subject to the sanction of the subscribers 
to such Fund, towards the liquidation of 
the above balance. And that, for the 
purpose of discharging the remaining sum 
of 5171. 3s. 7d. the Committee are of 
opinion, that each of the members of the 
Committee for the Lady Chapel, should 
consider it both as a debt of honour and 
gratitude to exert every effort to discharge 
the same. That such individual efforts 
of each member of the Committee, be 
directed not only to the obtaining further 
subscriptions amongst his private friends, 
but also from the public at large, includ- 
ing the present subscribers. 

At a meeting of the Committee on the 
18th Oct. resolutions were passed in pur- 
suance of this recommendation; and we 
may be allowed to add our earnest hope 
that a gentleman who has so essentially 
benefited the cause of the restoration, 
will not be allowed to be a sufferer by 
this exercise of his generosity. 


Workmen have been lately employed 
in excavating a large portion of the ground 
in Montague-close, near the river front 
of St. Saviour’s church, previous to the 
erection of ware-houses; the ground 
has been excavated to the depth of 16 feet, 
and many curious remains of the old 
buildings have been discovered. A cell of 
about eight feet square was found at con- 
siderable depth in the earth; it was form- 
ed of large red bricks, which, with the 
mortar used in its construction, were of 
such consistence, as to resist for a long 
time the efforts of the workmen to break 
them up. Immense stone walls, the 
foundation of the old structure, were 
found cemented with concrete matter 
above six feet thick. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE AGGLESTONE BARROW. 


In Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, vol. i. p. 
342, will be found an account of a large 
stone on a supposed tumulus, called the 
* Agglestone.’ It is situated upon Stud- 
land-heath, a wide expanse of waste land 
south of Poole harbour. It stands upon 
the extremity of a ridge pointing east- 
ward, and is of enormous size, sufficient 
to attract the notice of the most inatten- 
tive passer by. The general notion, ac- 
cording to Hutchins, is that it was an ob- 
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ject of Druidical worship, and he derives 
its name from the Saxon Heilig stane, 
or Holy stone. The stone itself is a 
ferrugino-arenaceous concretion, common 
to the plastic clay formation, apon which 
it stands. I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that no human power ever put the 
Agglestone where it stands. It is evi- 
dently a portion of the stratum now 
washed away. If not actually in its origi- 
nal site, it may have been rolled there 
by diluvial motion. At all events, not a 
doubt can exist but that its origin is a 
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natural one, and this by no means mili- 
tates against the tradition of the holy 
purposes to which it is said to have been 
appropriated. Similar instances of por- 
tions of destroyed strata capping hillocks, 
are not uncommon, and one extremely 
like the Agglestone on a larger scale, 
deserves to be mentioned. In the parish 
of Frensham in Surrey, at no great dis- 
tance from the Devil’s Punch-bowl, on 
the Portsmouth road, are some curious 
conical mounts, in the green sand forma- 
tion, called the Devil’s Jumps. On the 
’ top of one of these rests an enormous 
mass of the iron sandstone, to which 
even the Agglestone must yield. It did 
not escape the observation of Cobbett, 
who in one of his Registers, asked ‘ how 
a stone as big as a church steeple could 
ever have found its way there? In 
touching on the subject of barrows, I may 
observe that those on the heathy districts 
rarely produce any thing but charred 
wood and burnt bones. Two or three 
were opened some time ago on the heathy 
land between Christchurch and the New 
Forest ; and I was recently present at 
the opening of two others in the same 
neighbourhood. The remains of bones 
were scanty, and no vestiges of pottery 
were discovered. r. 


ATHENS. 

A German journalist states that the 
excavations at Athens are being carried 
on with great perseverance. Among 
other discoveries there have been found, 
in different broken fragments of an inscrip- 
tion, a species of account of the expenses 
of the sculptured ornaments of a temple 
which appears to have been the Erec- 
theon. It bears the signature of the ar- 
chitect, whose name was Archilochus of 
Agryle, and has hitherto been buried in 
oblivion. The names of numerous sculp- 
tors are inserted, with the price of their 
works. Two modellers in wax were em- 
ployed in making models of the rosettes 
and acanthus leaves in bronze. A con- 
tract was made with a painter named 
Dionysiodorus, to paint in caustic 113 feet 
of the mouldings of the architrave, at the 


rate of a pentobolos a foot; 116 leaves. 


of gold for gilding the bronze ornaments, 
cost as many drachmas; the person who 
supplied this gold was a citizen of Melita, 
named Douis; the lead for fastening the 
figures cost ten drachmas. On demolish- 
ing a battery which masked the entrance 
to the Propylcea, the original ascending 
way or steps by which they were approach- 
ed, has been uncovered. The road was 
made in ridges, so that the horses might 
go up and down without slipping. The 
steps for those on foot were in part de- 
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molished when the battery was erected,’ 
but they may now be restored. In the 
course of re-establishing the columns of 
the Parthenon, a fragment of the frieze 
was found in a fine state of preservation. 
It represented three of the twelve seated 
deities which adorned the middle of the 
frieze above the eastern entrance. Near 
this bas-relief was found a remarkably 
fine seat or throne of white marble, the 
back of which is ornamented with a wing- 
ed figure covered with drapery, and which 
is probably one of the seats in which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the priestess of 
Minerva was accustomed to take her 
place. These two fine fragments were 
enclosed between the columns of the 
peristyle and those of the pronaos. In 
other parts of this ancient city fragments 
of statues and tombs of different eras have 
been found. Thus have been brought to 
light some sarcophagi in marble, on which 
are sculptured Bacchanals and other fi- 
gures, but which in barbarous times have 
evidently been broken open and made to 
receive other bodies than those for which 
they were originally intended. In one of 
these sarcophagi twelve skeletons were 
found. Thus Athens may still hope to 
form a splendid museum of her own an- 
tiquities. 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

This fine edifice has lately been much 
improved and restored, particularly a beau- 
tiful chapel under the eastern end of 
the edifice, which bas long been hidden 
from public view by the rubbish snffered 
to accumulate around it. 

In digging a grave in the Cathedral 
lately, the workmen came to a place of 
sepulture formed in the earth, in which 
was a skeleton clothed in a vestment of 
brown stuff, handsomely embroidered with 
gold, and shoes on the feet—on the right 
side was placed a small chalice of white 
metal, with a paten on it, and upon the 
paten two pieces of waxed taper crossed ; 
in the chalice there had evidently been a 
liquid. The grave was immediately closed, 
and another made near it. 


ROMAN COIN. 

A silver coin of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian, who flourished in the year 70 a.c., 
was a few days ago found by a person, 
when digging a trench adjoining to the 
river Wiske, about a mile and a half 
north-westof Northallerton, near to where 
the ancient Roman road, or stratum, 
leading from the station of Derventai, 
now Aldy, on the Derwent, to Catterac- 
tonum, now Catterick, is supposed to 
have crossed that rivulet. A few cop- 
copper coins of Severus and Constantine 
were last year found near the same place. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Spain appears to be on the verge of a 
great political crisis. The government 
is placed in a most unenviable position. 
The Queen’s troops appear as yet to have 
realized not one substantial advantage ; 
and those of Carlos, under Gomez, are 
penetrating into the southern provinces, 
without any effectual opposition. In the 
mean time, the finances are in a most 
deplorable state, the government having 
been compelled to offer the revenues of 
Cuba, as security for the payment of the 
dividends due in November ‘next. In 
addition to these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, the diplomatic agents of Austria, Na- 
ples, and Sardinia, have been ordered by 
their respective governments to quit the 
capital. The ministry, however, in the 
midst of their difficulties, continue to act 
in the most determined and vigorous man- 
ner. They have called upon the authori- 
ties to put down the revolutionary clubs, 
and have banished from the city vast 
numbers of restless and intriguing fo- 
reigners. They have declared that they 
will not tolerate the usurpation of undue 
powers either by the Priesthood or the 
Revolutionists. The various convents 
have been appropriated to the public ser- 
vice; a revision of the Magistracy is about 
to take place, previous to the dismissal of 
the venal and disloyal; a reduction of the 
salaries of public officers is announced ; 
the National Militia is in a state of rapid 
organisation; and the elections for the 
new Cortes have proceeded with the ut- 
most regularity. 

Madrid Journals, of the 26th Sept. 
contain a Royal decree, which declares 
that the property of all ecclesiastics resid- 
ing in foreign countries, and whose per- 
mission to leave Spain does not date since 
December, 1835, is sequestered to the 
wants of the State. This decree is pros- 
pective, as well as retrospective. All 
ecclesiastics who shall quit Spain, under 
any pretext whatsoever, will forfeit what- 
ever Church property they possess in the 
kingdom. 

he value of the church bells of Spain, 
a portion of which M. Mendizabal is 
about to make available to the general 
purposes of the Government, is estimated, 
according to the following statement, 
which appears in the Constitutional Arago- 
nese, to be as follows :— 


Bells weighi 
60 Cathedrals .........660 116 500 


83 Collegiate churches 698... 57,130 
19,000 Parish churches 68,000 2,670,000 
3,000 Hermitages .......2,250... 80,500 


2,000 Chapels ............2,000... 25,000 . 


3,000 Convents ...,......9,500...670,000 








83,108 3,651,430 
Value of metal, at 70 reals the arroba, 
255,600,100 reals, or 2,550,000/. sterling. 

On the first of Oct. a determined at- 
tack was made on St. Sebastian by the 
Carlist troops, the object of which ap- 
pears to have been to cut off the British 
troops from the place. It was made 
with great determination, and repulsed 
with equal gallantry; but it was attended 
with no other result than that of serious 
thinning of the ranks of both parties. 
The Carlists had 400 or 500 men put 
hors de combat, and were eventually re- 
pulsed, while the Christinos suffered to 
the same extent without being able to 
profit by the ill-success of their assailants. 
General Evans and Major Kirby were 
wounded, the former slightly, the other 
severely. 

PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon state, that an 
insurrection in favour of Don Miguel 
had been commenced in the Algarves; 
while, on the 6th, a conspiracy, having 
for its object the subversion of the present 
constitution, and the proclamation of that 
given by Don Pedro, had been discovered, 
which had been formed by the very regi- 
ment, the 5th Cacadores, that was, on 
the 9th ult., the foremost in proclaiming 
the Constitution of 1820. The regiment 
thus attempted to be seduced, embarked 
on the 7th inst. at Belem for the Algar- 
ves; whence it may be inferred, that the 
danger from the conspiracy was over, and 
the danger in the yond of rather a 
menacing nature. 

It appears that the new cabinet has 
been arranged as follows :—Presidency 
of the Council and War—Court De Lu- 
miaries ; Home Department— Manoel De 
Silva Passos; Grace and Justice— Manuel 
Lopez Vieira; Finance— Viscount de sa 
da Bandeira; Foreign A ffairs—Senhor 
Braencamp ; Marine and Colonies—An- 
tonio Czsar de Vasconcellos Correa, 
The whole strength of this cabinet con- 
sists in the attachment of its members to 
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the constitution. The Cortes will meet 
in November. In the mean time all 
functionaries throughout the kingdom will 
be compelled, under penalty of forfeiting 
their situations and offices, to accept the 
constitution, which has already been so- 
lemnly proclaimed in Villa Franca, Al. 
meda, and several other towns of lesser 
note. The Peers of Portugal, how- 
ever, have put forth an important docu- 
ment strongly protesting against the late 
revolutionary movement at Lisbon, by 
which, as they allege, a small portion of 
the army overturned the established Go- 
vernment, and which was an invasion of 
their prerogatives. The Protest was 
signed by the Duke of Palmella, and 
twenty-six other Peers. The whole 
number of that body amounts to only 41. 
Strong remonstrances having thus been 
made against the late movement, and a 
partial reaction in public feeling being 
evident, it is said that M. Van de Weyer 
suggested the propriety of applying to 
England for assistance, on the ground 
that every attempt to set aside the char- 
ter of Don Pedro should be considered, 
asa Miguelite movement. However this 
might be, it is certain that the British 
Government has ordered the Hastings, 
the flag-ship of Rear- Admiral Sir W. H. 
Gage, the Cornwallis, Malabar, ‘Talavera, 
Endymion, and Pearl, into the Tagus, 
with orders to receive the Queen of Por- 
tugal, her husband, or any of the Royal 
Family, should they wish to embark. 
The ty alavera line of battle ship arrived 
in the Tagus on the 4th of Oct. and im- 
mediately took up her station in front of 
the Black Horse square, a circumstance 
perfectly unusual, the line of demarcation 
tor all foreign ships of war being half a 
mile further down the river. This cir- 
cumstance has caused the greatest conster- 
nation in the minds of the ministry, and 
the inhabitants of Lisbon in general. 


RUSSIA. 

An attempt has been lately made on 
the life of the Emperor Nicholas by an 
unknown assassin. An aide-de-camp 
was killed by his side. Whether from 
the effect of the shot, or the violent con- 
vulsions of his dying neighbour, his 
Majesty had his shoulder dislocated. 


[Nov. 

New silver mines have been discovered 
at Tcherepanoosk, Krakoosk, and Rid- 
lersk. The veins are said to be numerous 
and rich. 

At Moscow on the 4th of Aug. the 
famous bell, the largest in the world, was 
raised from the ground, where it had long 
lain. It was cast in 1733, by order of 
the Empress Anne, by Michael Motoren, 
a Russian .metal-founder. Its height is 
21 feet; its diameter, 23 feet ; its weight, 
12,000 poods, 480,000lb. (432,000lb. 
English weight). The beauty of the 
form, the bas-reliefs with which it is 
adorned, the value of the metal, which is 
a composition of gold, silver, and copper, 
render it remarkable, as showing the ad- 
vanced state of the art of casting in metal 
in Russia at that early period. It was 
raised by a very ingenious contrivance of 
M. Montferrand, and is placed for the 
present on a pedestal. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople has been visited by a 
destructive conflagration. The whole 
quarter of the city called Sultan Bugazid, 
in the middle of Constantinople, has 
fallen a prey to the flames. Many maga- 
zines full of goods are destroyed, and the 
loss is estimated at two and a half millions 
of piastres, or more than 500,000/. sterling. 

On the 4th Sept. the Turkish Sultan 
released all the inmates of the Seraglio 
from the perpetual imprisonment within 
the precincts of his palace, to which they 
had hitherto considered themselves con- 
demned for life; and on granting them 
the facility of occasionally seeking recrea- 
tion out of doors, he told them that they 
might in future, whenever disposed to 
frequent any of the public walks on the 
Bosphorus, freely acquaint him with their 
wish ; for he would feel it a pleasure to 
indulge their inclination. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Peru has been divided into three Fe- 
deral States, whose Congresses have 
united. One sits at Bolivia, another at 
Sicuani, the third at Huaura, under the 
name of the South- American Grand Con- 
federation. Santa Cruz has been elected, 
by the third article of the declaration of 
the Assembly at Sicuani, Supreme Pro- 
tector of the State. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
Ireland have made a return of their pro- 
ceedings, in obedience to a vote of the 
House of Commons, adopted on the mo- 
tion of Sir R. Peel. The general result 


of this return is, that there are in Ireland 
1,223 churches which require repair, for 
the expense of which the funds in the 
hands of the commissioners are insuffici- 
ent. Churches are required to be built 
in numerous places where there is a 
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Protestant population without the oppor- 
tunity of public worship. These churches 
ought to be endowed with an adequate in- 
come for their ministers. There are now 
unions of parishes formed for the purpose 
of creating such an income as might afford 
. the means of subsistence to a single pas- 
tor, which include an extent of country 
rendering habitual access to the churches 
of the union physically impossible to a 
large proportion of the Protestant popu- 
lation. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, 


Sixteenth Report of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners for Building New Churches. 
—In their last report his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners stated that 212 churches and 
chapels had been completed, in which 
accommodation had been provided for 
283,555 persons, including 155,938 free 
seats. ‘Two chapels have since been com- 
pleted at North Shields, and in the parish 
of St. Mary, Dover. In these two cha- 
pels accommodation has been provided for 
2772 persons, including 1585 free seats. 

Seven churches and chapels are in 
the course of building—at Carmarthen ; 
Tredegar, in the parish of Bedvelty, Mon- 
mouth; Habergam Eaves, in the parish 
of Whalley, co. Lancaster; Newport, in 
St. Woollas, co. Monmouth; Vincent- 
square, in the parish of St. Johnthe Evan- 
gelist, Westminster; at Sheerness ; and at 
Loughborough. 

Plans for other chapels have been ap- 
proved of, to be built at Trowbridge ; 
Duckinfield, in the parish of Stockport ; 
Staley-bridge, in the parish of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, co. Laneaster; and at Tip- 
ton, co. Stafford. 

The Commissioners have proposed to 
make grants in aid of building churches 
and chapels at the 35 following places ; 
viz.— Dawley, co. Salop; Oldbury, in 
Hales Owen; St. George in the East, 
Middlesex; Bridgewater; Kildwick, co. 
York; at Clayton, Great Horton, and 
Eccleshill, in the parish of Bradford, co. 
York; St. Andrew, Plymouth; Upper 
Gornal, in the parish of Sedgley, co. Staf- 
ford; Newton, in the parish of Mottram, 
co. Lancaster; Standish, co, Lancaster; 
Stroud; Gwernafield, in Mold, co. Flint; 
Portsmouth; Portsea; Bensham, in Gates- 
head; Frome; two chapels in Rother- 
hithe;. Trowbridge; Snenton, Notts; 
Brymbo, in Wrexham; Melksham; Ken- 
dal; Morton or Harden, in Bingley, co. 
York; Kimberworth, in Rotherham; 
Duddeston, in Aston, co. Warwick; Sut- 
ton, co. York; in the parishes of St. Bride 
and St. Dunstan, London; Iron Bridge, 
in Madeley, co. Hereford; Glyn Taff, in 
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Eglwsilan, co. Glamorgan; in the parish 
of St. James, Westminster; Crag, in Ha- 
lifax; and Mirfield, co. York; the plans 
for which have not yet been laid before 
the Board. 

The parish of Winterbourne, co. Glou- 
cester, has been divided into two distinct 
and separate parishes; contiguous parts 
of Heston and Isleworth have been united 
and consolidated as a district for the new 
chapel at Hounslow; and district chapel- 
ries have been assigned to the parochial 
chapel at Macclesfield, and to St. George’s 
Chapel, Sutton, in the parish of Prest- 
bury, co. Chester; to St. George’s Cha- 
pel, in Chorley, co. Lancaster; to St. 
John’s Chapel, in Workington, co. Cum- 
berland; to St. John’s Chapel, Walham- 
green, and St. Mary’s Chapel, Northend, 
in Fulham; to St. George’s Chapel, Hulme, 
in Manchester ; to Trinity Chapel, in the 
parish of Ulverstone, co. Lancaster; to 
St. John’s ae Whetstone, in the 
parish of Finchley; and to Philip the 
Apostle’s Chapel, in the parish of Step- 
ney. 

The Commissioners have also afforded 
facilities for obtaining addition burial 
grounds at several places; and they have 
declared that the patronage of the new 
chapels, built and endowed by Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. at Bude, in the parish 
of Stretton, co. Cornwall; by the Hon. 
Colonel and Mrs. Howard, at Levens, in 
the parish of Reversham, co. Westmor- 
land; by the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, 
Bart. at Fareham, co. Hants ; and by Sir 
J. L. Rogers, Bart. at Ivy Bridge, in the 
parish of Cornwood, co. Devon, shall be 
vested respectively in them and their heirs, 

A schedule, appended to this report, 
states the number of applications to the 
Commissioners for further church accom- 
modation at 63. The applications pro- 
ceed from an aggregate population of 
1,095,604, of whom there is only church- 
room at present for 167,702. Among the 
cases mentioned are a part of Halifax, 
where there are above 100,000 inhabitants 
with accommodation for 18,000 ; a district 
of Manchester with 186,000 people, and 
church-room for 23,000 ; a portion of Not- 
tingham, 50,000 people, room for 3,000 ; 
and another part of Manchester, where 
we find 270,000 souls, and space in the 
existing church for only 23,000. 





Hilstone House, situated about six 
miles from Monmouth, in the enlarge- 
ment of which the late General Sir Ro- 
bert Brownrigg, Bart. expended several 
thousands, and which had very re- 
cently become, by purchase, the property 
of Thomas Coates, esq. has been burnt 
to the ground. 
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A monument to the memory of the 
late Mr. Huskisson has been placed in a 
building erected for the purpose, in the 
cemetery at Liverpool, immediately over 
the spot where his remains are interred. 
The statue, of fine white marble, is seven 
feet nine inches in height, and conveys a 
very admirable likeness of the late Right 
Hon. Gentleman. He is represented in 
the dress of a Roman Senator, with a 
scroll in his hand. The artist who pre- 
pared the statue is Mr. Gibson, of Liver- 
pool, who is now residing at Rome. The 
expense of the building (including exten- 
sive vaults, for future appropriation,) was 
about 1400/. and the cost of the statue 
about 1500/7. 

The New Act on the subject of Ecclesi- 
astical Leases, provides that if a lease 
has been granted by any ecclesiastical per- 
son or body, for two or more lives, it can- 
not in fnture be renewed until one or 
more of the persons for whose lives such 
lease shall have been so made, shall die; 
and then only for the surviving lives or 
life, and for such new life or lives, as 
together with the life or lives of such sur- 
vivor or survivors, shall make up the 
number of lives, not exceeding three in 
the whole. If the lease has been granted 
40 years, then it cannot be renewed until 
14 years have transpired ; if for 30 years, 
then not until ten years have transpired ; 
if for 21 years, then not until seven years 
have passed away. 

The ancient court of Pie Poudré at 
Bristol opened in due form, before the 
Recorder, in his new capacity of Judge 
of the Tolzey Court. ‘The customary 
appliances of toast, cheese, and metheglen, 
with the substitute of beer and cider for 
the lowest part of the table, were provided; 
and, as usual, no small portion was thrown 
over the crowd, which ended in a quarrel. 
Amongst the auditors was a Judge of 
the Prussian Courts, a passing visitant 
of the city, who partook of the metheglen. 

Oct. 3. At Herne Bay an exceedingly 

tifying festival took place, when Mrs. 

hwaite, the richly-endowed widow of 
Fenchurch-street, laid the first stone of 
an infant school, to which she is a muni- 
ficent subscriber. To a clock tower also 
she has nobly offered to contribute the 
whole cost of erection, which it is under- 
stood will amount to little short of 
4,0001. There was a grand dinner at the 
Pier inn on the occasion. Three hundred 
and ninety-eight children also dined in 
the Assembly-rooms. In the evening 


there was a splendid exhibition of fire- 
works. 
Oct. 27. Huddersfield parish church, 
the erection of which has just been com- 
ll 





[Nov. 


leted, was opened for divine service. It 
is a beautiful structure built by voluntary 
subscription. The new edifice is con- 
siderably larger than the former, and up- 
wards of 30 new pews are free, and appro- 
priated to the use of the poor. This is 
the third erection on the same site. The 
late church was consecrated in May, 1506, 
and the erection previous to that, about 
400 years before. : 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A Parliamentary Report has been pub- 
lished on the subject of Turnpike Trusts 
and Tolls, and if the system it recom- 
mends be adopted, the advantage to the 
community, and especially to the agricul- 
tural interest, will be considerable. The 
Committee are of opinion tbat it is ex- 
pedient to abolish tolls and toll-gates, and 
to institute some other means for the 
maintenance of theturnpike roads through- 
out the kingdom. They advise also that 
the Trusts should be consolidated, both 
as regards revenue and management—that 
a rural police should be formed out of the 
labourers employed on the roads—and 
that a Central Board in London should 
superintend and control the management 
of the funds and the expenditure of the 
Road Trusts. The Committee are of 
opinion that the amount of revenue raised 
by means of tolls might be reduced from 
16,000,0007. a-year to 1,000,0007. 

Sept. 24. This being the first Saturday 
when the reduction of the Stamp Duties 
came into operation, as applied to weekly 
newspapers, the number sent through the 
General Post-office, was 74,800; being 
upwards of 30,000 over the usual number. 

Oct. 8. A little before six p.M., a dread- 
ful explosion took place in the South 
Metropolitan gas-works, caused, it is sup- 
posed, by the inexperience of some of the 
workmen, one of whom was missing and 
two severely burnt. The shock was felt 
for miles round. 


———_—- 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Oct. 8. This Theatre re-opened with 
Balfe’s opera, ‘‘the Siege of Rochelle,” 
in which the composer himself sang a 
sare part; a new farce by Mr. 

eazley, called Every body's Widow, 
which was justly condemned; and a 
trumpery spectacle dedicated to the me- 
mory of our lost favourite Mad. Malibran 
de Beriot. 

Oct.17. A tragedy, called The Gladiator, 
written by Dr. Bird, an American gentle- 
man, was produced here, for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. Edwin Forrest, also 
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an American, who among his countrymen 
has great reputation as a tragedian. The 
history of Spartacus, as told by Plutarch, 
is full of interest, and presents a fine 
subject for the stage. Dr. Bird has made 
good choice of it, and given much effect 
to the character of the courageous slave, 
which was powerfully represented by 
Mr. Forrest. He was enthusiastically 
received throughout. 

Oct. 20. The Duchess of Ormond, a do- 
mestic drama, written, we are told, by 
Mr. Banim, was represented, accompanied 
by a chorus of hisses and shouts of disap- 
probation. Weneed hardly add the piece 
deserved its fate. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Sept. 12. This Theatre re-opened 
with Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Mr. Charles 
Kemble acting Macbeth. 

Sept. 30. A Piece called The Hindvo 
Robber, or the Leopards of the Jumna, 
was represented, in which two leopards 
(dogs “in lions’ hides ”) are made to re- 
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lease a princess from the embraces of a 
serpent. The story is uniquely absurd, 
and we suspect Mr. Fitzball of the aa- 
thorship. 

Oct. 12. A weak farce entitled Mu- 
tual Expense, or a Female Travelling 
Companion, was brought upon the stage, 
and choked itself for lack of wholesome 
sustenance. 2 

HAYMARKET. 

Sept. 15. A tragic drama, called The 
Cavalier, was produced The author 
is a Mr. Whitehead, and it is his first 
attempt at play-writing. His language is 
— and often highly dramatic, but 

e has made choice of a story overcharged 
with horrors. We hope he will try again. 

Oct. 8. This Theatre closed for the 
winter time. It has given us pleasure to 
notice the superior character of some late 
productions here, at the same time Shaks- 
peare has not been forgotten, and Tal- 
fourd’s lon has found a graceful anda 
clever representative in the person of 
Miss Ellen Tree. 








PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 

Sept. 27. Capt. John Barneby, to be Major 
of the Hereford militia. 

Sept. 30. Brevet, Major-Gen. Sir Samford 
Whittingham, K.C.B. to be Lieut.-General in 
the Win ward and Leeward Islands only. 

Chas. Cunningham, esq. to be Secretary and 
Clerk of the Council, and Remembrancer of 
the Court of Exchequer, in the island of Bar- 


joes. 

Oct.1. Felix Bedingfield, esq. to be Secre- 
tary and Clerk of the Council, in the island of 
Montserrat. 

Oct. 8. Lieut.-Col. Henry George Macleod 
to be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. 
Christopher. 

Oct.18. Major-Gen. Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. to 
be Governor in Chief of the island of Jamaica ; 
Col. Sir E. J. Murray M’Gregor, Bart. to be 
Governor of the islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, Tobago, and their dependen- 
cies ; Major-Gen. Sir H. Fred. Bouverie, K.C.B. 
to be Governor of the Island of Malta; Major- 
Gen. Sir James Carmichael Smyth, Bart. to be 
Governor of British Guiana and its depend- 
encies, 

Oct.19. Thomas Drummond, esq. Col. John 
Fox Burgoyne, Peter Barlow, Professor of 
Mathematics at the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, and Ric Griffith, esq. to be Commis- 
sioners for considering and reporting upon a 
general sysem of Railways in Ireland. 

. Oct.21. Stephen Henry Sulivan, esq. to be 
Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at Lisbon. 

Oct. 21. Foot, Capt. James Bucknall 
Bucknall Estcourt, to be Major. 

Naval Promotions.—Lieut. Richard Byron, 
of the Jupiter, and Lieut. Nicholas Cory, of 
the  apaaee promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander. 





EcciestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. C. T. Longley, D.D. to be Bp. of Ripon. 
~ p! - ‘Archdall, M.A. Newtownbarry R. 

reland. 
Rey. — Beckett, Heighington V. co. Durham. 
Rev. R. Begbie, Diseworth V. Leicestershire. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. VI. 


Rev. T. Blackburn, Prestwich-cum-Oldham V. 


co. ic. 

Rev. W. Cartwright, Butcombe R. Somerset. 
Rev. — Cottle, Taunton St. James P. C. Som. 
Rev. R. W. Evans, Tarvin V. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. A. Evanson, Inglesham V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Gillman, Barfreston R. Kent. } 
Rev. D. Jones, Llawhaden V. Pembrokeshire. 
Rev. H. D. Knox, Kilflyn R. Kilmallock, Ire- 


land. 
Rev. J. Macdonald, Blewberry V. Berks. 
Rev. C. Maxwell, Wyddial R. Herts. ° 
Rev. M. W. Mayow, East Lavington V. Wilts. 
Rev. E. L. Moore, Cong R. co. Mayo. 
Rev. H. C. Morrell, Stratton Audley P. C, 
Oxfordshire. 
Rev. W. B. Otter, Kinlet V. Salop. 
Rev. A. C. Payler, Cheddingston R. Kent. 
Rev. T. W. Peile, Croxdale P. C. co. Durham. 
. W. P. Pigot, Fovant R. Wilts. 1 
Rev. W. Price, Dingestow V. Monmouthshire. 
Rev. T. Sherriffe, Henstead R. Suffolk. 
or = W. Short, St. George the Martyr R. Lon- 
ion. 
Rey. H. Sissmoor; Chute R. Wilts. 
Rev. F. Sturgiss, Sutton C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Yardley, St. Chad’s V. Shrewsbury. _ 
Rev. S. Creke, Examining Chaplain to Archbi- 
shop of York. 





Civin PREFERMENTS. 


Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, to be Steward of the 
Tolzey Court in Bristol. 

Rev. C. S. Green, Master of the Collegiate 
School, Leicester. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Calne.—The Hon. John George Charles Fox 
Strangways, of Abbotsbury, Dorset. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 18. At Scarborough, the wife of T. W. 
Beaumont, esq. M.P. a son.—24. At Benj 
Cottage, Herts, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Baker, 
ason,——25, At =“ Park, Lady Hervey 
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Bathurst a dau.—28. The wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Scott, a dau.——30. At Linton 
Ly Yorkshire, the lady of the Hon. 
L eut.-Col. Decuzias, a son. 

Lately. In Westminster, the lady of Sir W. 
Folieit, M.P. a soa.—lIn Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, the lady of Count George S. 
Metaxa, a son.——At Powerscourt, the lady of 
Viscount Powerscourt, a son and heir.——At 
Great Malvern, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Fh. 
Wodehouse, ason. 

Oct. 2. The wife of Thomas Shaw Hellier, 
esq. of the Woodhouse, Worcestershire, a son 
and heir.—3. In Curzon-st. the Lady Ernest 
Brudeneil Bruce, a dau.——The wife of James 
St. George Burke, esq. of Parliament-street, a 
son.——At Downton House, Radnorshire, the 
lady of Sir W. S. R. Cockburn, Bart. a son. 
—5. The Lady Susan ae a son.—9 At 
Hayling, the wiie of Benj. W. Greenfield, esq. 
adau.—10. At Ludlow, Shropshire, the wife 
of Allen J. Nightingale, esq. Assistant-Com- 
missary-general, a son.—The Countess of 
Kinnowl, a son.——12. Mrs. Luke James Han- 
sard, of Mariborough-road, St. John’s Wood, 
a dau.——-13. At the vicarage, Britford, Wilts, 
the wife of the Rev. R. H. Hill, a son.——15. 
At Frettenham Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Shirley, a dau.——16. At Melford, 
Suffolk, the wife of Richard Almack, esq. a 
dau.—17. At Nea-house, Christchurch, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Cameron, C. H. a son. 


‘ MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 15. At Payhembury, G. Messiter, esq. 
of Wincanton, Somersetshire, to Cath. Eliz. 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. T. Jackson, Vicar of 
Payhembury, Devon.——At Lutterworth, Sid- 
ney Gurney, esq. youngest son of the Hon. Mr. 
Baron Gurney, to Louisa Eliz. dau. of the late 
R. Watson, esq. of Lutterworth, Leic.—— 
At Marylebone, the Rev. G. Grimstead, to Lady 
Sarah Stuart, dau. of the dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart ——19. The Rev. John Prior, eidest 
son of Dr. Prior, Dublin, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. C. B. C. and Lady Sarah Wandes- 
forde, of Castlecomer, co. Kilkenny.——20. At 
Clifton, Capt. Collins, King’s Royal Rifles, of 
Belmont, King’s County, to Eliza Gore, only 
dau. of the late W. Wilcox, esq. of Islington. 
——22. At Camberwell, the Kev. R. G. Suck- 
———- B.D. Vicar of Atwick, Yorkshire, 
to Sophia, dau. of Chas. Druce, esq. of Dulwich. 
——At Brighton, T. Hayward, esq. of Guildford- 
street, Russeil-sq. to Josephine Eliz. only child 
of the late W. Burnet, esy. M.D. of Brighton. 
—At Brighton, M. E. Simeon, esq. second 
son of the late Sir John Simeon, Bart. to Eliza, 
dau. of Fiennes Wykeham Martin, esq. of Leeds 
Castle, Kent, and widow of P. '‘!. Wykeham, 
esq. of Tythrop House-——At_ Bishopwear- 
mouth, Edw. Haygarth Maling, esq (cousin 
to the Earl of Mulgrave,) to Joanna Mary, 
dau. of the late R. Allen, esq of Newbottle 
co. Durham.——At Farnham, the Rev. W.H 
Lushington, Rector of Eastiing, Kent, to 
Caroline, second dau. of John Menzies, esq. 
——27. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the 
Rev. Richard Brindiey Hone, Vicar of Hales- 
Owen, Salop, to Frances, dau. of J. Rick- 
man, >= the House of Commons.—aAt 
Clifton ville, Staffordshire, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas, M.P. of Old Derrig, Queen’s County, 
to Eliz. Idonea, eldest dau. of the Rev. 

Taylor, Rector of Clifto 


I lifton.——At Frankfort-on- 
Maine, Visc. Fincastle, eldest son of the 
Earl of Dunmore, to Cath. dau. to the late Earl 
of Pembroke.——At Derby, the Rev. Thomas 
M Rector of Cholderton, Wilts, to Har- 
riet, . eldest dau. of the late John Newman, 
esq, of London.—At Ackworth, W. Chaytor 

esq. eldest son of Sir W. Chaytor, Bart. of Wit 


ton Castle, co. Durham, to Miss Lacy, sister to 
the wife of John Gully, esq. M.P. of Ackworth 
Park, near Pontefract.——At Boston, the Rev. 
C. Mossop, Vicar of Helpston, Northampton- 
shire, to Lucy Burrough, relict of the Rev. E. 
Booth, Vicar of Friskney.——At_ Prittlewell, 
Essex, the Rev. W. L. Weddall, M.A. Rector 
of Chillesford, Suffolk, to Louisa Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. C. Smear, of Frostenden. 
—28. At Clifton, co. Glouc. the Rev. R, Taw- 
ney, Rector of Willoughby, Warwickshire, to 
Susanna James, dau. of Dr. Bernard.—29. 
At Welton, the Rev. R. Ward, to Eliz. onl 
dau. of the Rev. J. Walls, of Boothby-hall, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire——At Banwell, 
Somerset, the Rev. R. Pole, Rector of Shevi- 
ock, Cornwall, to Jane, third dau. of Alex. 
Powell, esq. of Hurdcott House, Wilts, and 
anddaug’ ter of the Bishop of Bath and 
Vells.——At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Ers- 
kine W. Holland, Rector of Warehorne, Kent, 
nephew of Lord Erskine, to Caroline Bennett 
Gray, dau. of Mrs. Oliphant.——30. At Lime- 
rick, the Rev. Hewett O’Bryen, to Louisa Grace 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Hoare, 
Chancellor of the Diocese. 

Lately. At Berkeley, the Rev. C. R. E. 
Awdry, Rector of Felsted, Essex, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Thring, Rector of 
Sutton Veny, Wilts.——At Whitworth, the Rev. 

Gray, son of the late Bishop of Bristol, to 
Sophia, dau. of the late R. W. Myddleton, esq. 
of Grinkle Park, Yorkshire.——At Bishop’s 
Stoke, Hants, the Rev. C. Pilkington, Rector 
of Stockton, Warwickshire, to Maria, only 
dau. of the Rev. T. Garnier, Preb. of Winches- 
ter Cathedral. 

Oct. 3. At West Cholderton, the Rev. C. 
Fawcett, Rector of Boscombe, to Sarah Frances, 
dau. of G. S. Foyle, esq. of Somerford Keynes, 
Wilts.——5. At St. Pancras Church, Captain 
Charles Kerr Macdonald, to Lady Ashworth, 
relict of the late Gen. Sir Chas. Ashworth.——6. 
At Bath, the Rev. H. S. Chas. Crook, to Mar- 
garet C. only dau. of the late W. H. Douce, 
esq.—7. At Hampstead, Capt. Allen F. 
Gardiner, R.N. to Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. 
E. Marsh.—s. At Attenborough, Notting- 
hamshire, the Rev. S. Fox, to Caroline Emma, 
only dau. of the late W. Charlton, esq. of Chil- 
well Hall, co. sages 9 pe halley, 
Edward Jowett, esq. of Eltofts, near Leeds, to 
Foe eldest dau. of John Fort, . M.P. of 
Read Hall, Lancash.—11. At St. John’s Pad- 
dington, the Rev. William Boyd, Vicar of Arn- 
clifie, Yorkshire, to Isabella, eldest dau. of G. 
Twining, esq. of the Strand.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Lord Visc. Berehaven, eldest son 
of the Earl of Bantry, to Lady Ma:y O’Brien, 
youngest dau. of the ——— and Marchioness 
of Thomond.——At Paddington, the Rev. A. 
M. Bennett, of Cumberland-street, to Maria 
Sarah, only child of the Rev. J. Pike, of Upper 
Seymour-street West, and niece to the dowager 
Countess Winterton.——15. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Marquis Graham, eldest son 
of the Duke of Montrose, to the Hon. Miss 
Beresford, dau. of Lord Decies.—18. At 
Brixton, the Rev. W. Augustus Salter, of 
Claremont-sq. to Emma, second dau. of Wm. 
Brodie Gurney, esq. of Denmark-hill, near 
Brixton.——18. At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
the Rev. T. H. Mules, Vicar of Ilminster, 
Somersetshire, to Eleanora Augusta, dau. of 
T. Mathison, esq.——At Kettering, Wm. Ha- 
vens Pope, esq. of Higham Ferrers, to Louisa, 
third dau. of the Rev. J. Hogg, Vicar of Ged- 
dington, Northamptonsh.—20. At Offchurch, 
Warwick, Thos. Wathen Waller, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Wathen Waller, of Pope's Villa, 
Twickenham, to Cath. eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. _ of Offchurch, and the Priory, War- 
wick, 
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OBITUARY. 


Rr. How. Sir Rozert Liston, G.C.B. 

July 15, At his seat, Milburn Tower, 
near Edinburgh, in his 94th year, the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Liston, G.C.B. 
a Privy Councillor, and late Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 

Sir Robert Liston was the father of 
the diplomatic body, it is believed, through- 
out Europe. It is little more than ten 
age since Sir Robert retired from public 
ife, the last appointment which he held 
having been that of his Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at the Court of the Ottoman 
Porte. He was sworn a Privy Council- 
lor, March 26, 1812, and invested with 
the insignia of a Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Oct. 21, 1816. 

The last years of a life so distinguished, 
and so protracted, were in every way 
worthy of its brightest periods. With an 
entire freedom from ostentation, <n] in 
the enjoyment of universal esteem, Sir 
Robert was distinguished by the uniform 
urbanity of his deportment, by activity in 
the promotion of every good work, and 
by an enlightened regard for the intcrests 
of the poor in his neighbourhood, who 
will long deplore his loss. Sir Robert 
had the misfortune to lose Lady Liston 
about six years ago, and has left no issue. 





Sir Rosert Barnewatt, Bart. 

Lately. Aged 80, Sir Robert Barne- 
wall, Bart. (1622) of Crickstown Castle 
and Greenanstown, co. Meath. 

This very ancient baronetcy remained 
dormant from the decease of Sir George 
the fifth Baronet, about the middle of the 
last century, until the late possessor of the 
dignity established his right to it in Noy. 
1821]. 


Sir Robert was fourth in descent (see 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage) from 
Michael Barnewall, fourth son of the 
first Baronet. He was born Oct. 6, 
1757, the eldest son of Bartholomew 
Barnewall, esq. of Ballybost, co. West- 
meath, and Boyne-lodge and Greenans- 
town, co. Meath, by Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Isaac Brand Colt, esq. of Bright- 
lingsea-hall, in Essex. 

He was twice married. His first wife 
was Catharine Rose, eldest daughter of 
Charles Aylmer, esq. of Painston, co. 
Kildare, by whom he had an only son, now 
Sir Aylmer John Barnewall, an officer 
on the half-pay of the army. Sir Robert 
married secondly, Margaret-Jane, eldest 
daughter of George Palmer, esq. of Dub- 
lin, and of Milestown, co. Louth, one of 
the original Directors, and subsequently 





Governor, of the Bank of Ireland. By 
this lady he has left an only surviving 
daughter, Mary-Anne. 





Sm J. D. Erskine, Barr. 

July 30. In Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square, Sir John Drummond Erskine, the 
fourth Baronet, of Torrie, co. Fife (1791). 

He was the third and youngest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Erskine, the 
first Baronet, (great-grandson of David 
Lord Cardross, anc.stor of the Earl of Bu- 
chan) by his second wife Frances, daugh- 
ter of James Moray of Abercairney, esq. 
(descended from the Earls of Strathern) 
and Lady Christian Montgomerie, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Earl of Eglintoun. 

He succeeded to the title, on the death 
of his brother Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Erskine, March 3, 1835; and as he was 
not married, it is now become extinct. 

Sir James Erskine bequeathed a fine 
collection of paintings, forty-six in num- 
ber, and several Greek and Roman mar- 
bles and bronzes, to the College of Edin- 
burgh, and which have now been deli- 
vered to that institution. 





Sir W. C. Smiru, Bart. 

Ang. 21. At his seat, Newtown, near 
Tullamore, King’s County, aged 70, the 
Hon, Sir William Cusack Smith, the 
second Baronet, of that place, (1799); 
Second Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 

He was born on the 23d January, 1766, 
the only son of the Right Hon. Sir Mi- 
chael Smith, the first Baronet, also one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, and 
afterwards Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
by Mary. Anne, daughter of James Cu- 
sack, esq. of Coolmines, co. Dublin, and 
Ballyronan, co. Wicklow ; descended from 
Sir Thomas Cusack, Chancellor of Ire- 
land in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. and from Sir Louis de Cu- 
sacque, who settled in Ireland in the 
reign of Henry II. as lord of Killeen, 
Dunsany, and Gerrardstown. Sir William 
Smith essumed the name of Cusack 
before his own on the death of his mother, 

Sir William entered as a gentleman 
commoner of Christ church, Oxford, in 
1784, and took a bachelor’s degree at that 
university. He ever preserved a fond 
filial attachment to Christ Church, and 
affectionate sketches of his College con- 
temporaries will be found in his earlier 
writings. During his University course 
he spent all his vacations with his friend 
Edmund Burke, at Beaconsfield, or at 
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Burke’s house, in London. With such 
advantages, and great natural talents, Sir 
William could not fail to be what his 
long life proved him—an all-accomplished 
scholar, a true patriot, and a sincere 
Christian. 

He was called to the Irish bar in 1788; 
and having subsequently taken the degree 
of LL.D. he was admitted as an advocate 
in the spiritual courts. In 1795 he ob- 
tained the rank of King’s Counsel; and 
was returned in the same year to the 
Trish House of Commons, as M.P. for 
the borough of Donegal. In that house, 
he took a decided part in support of the 
measures of Mr. Pitt, and of the Union, 
and also in some able pamphlets he effi- 
ciently assisted the same cause. In 1800 
he was appointed Solicitor-general for 
Treland; and in the following year, an 
occurrence took place, which, for its 
singularity, attracted much attention, that 
of the Solicitor-general accompanying his 
father upon the same circuit, as second 
judge. In Jan. 1802, the Solicitor-gene- 
ral succeeded his father as a Baron of the 
Exchequer, upon Sir Michael Smith 
being appointed Master of the Rolls. 

He succeeded his father in the baro- 
netcy on the 17th Dec. 1808; when the 
celebrated John Philpot Curran was ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls. 

As a Judge Sir William Smith reached 
the highest eminence for precision, acute- 
ness, and constitutional as well as legal 
research. His decisions were distinguish- 
ed by clearness, vigour, and promptitude. 
But if there was one feature which more 
than another stood prominent in the ju- 
dicial character of the lamented Baron, 
it was his humanity. He presided at the 
trial of the celebrated polemic father Ma- 
guire, for the alleged seduction of Anne 
M’Garraghan, and his charge to the Jury 
on that occasion had great weight in 
influencing their verdict of acquittal. In 
politics he leaned to the constitutional 
doctrines of the old Whigs, and through- 
out his life was the consistent advocate of 
Roman Catholic emancipation. For this, 
as well as for the general tenor of his ju- 
dicial life, he was the constant subject of 
Roman Catholic panegyric, both in their 
journals and at public meetings; but no 
sooner had he by his admirable charges to 
the various Grand Juries of his circuit 
warned the country against the destructive 
and revolutionary measures of the Re. 
pealers, than they all turned on him, and 
made him for these five years back the 
constant object of the foulest abuse. In 
the year 1834 an attempt was made to 
displace him by an address of the House 
of Commons, but the daring falsehoods 
urged against him were defeated by the 


prompt refutation that they received ; 
which prompt refutation drove the House 
of Commons to the unusual course of re- 
scinding its vote. 

In a refined and classical taste, and in 
a chaste and graceful style of — 
Baron Smith peculiarly excelled. It 
was not on the Bench alone that he 
shone forth as one of the brightest lumi- 
naries of his age and country. Asa po- 
litical and philosophical writer he was 
equally distinguished. A gentleman in 
manners, sincere in friendship, strictly 
moral, and a devout Christian, in private 
life he was equally admirable. 

In the intervals from his judicial la- 
bours, Baron Smith devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, to which he was pas- 
sionately attached. He was the author 
of An Address to the People of Ireland 
on the proposed Union between the two 
Kingdoms, 1799. Review of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s Speech, 1799. Letter to Mr. Wil- 
berforce on the Slave Trade. Letter on 
the Catholic Claims, written to Mr. Burke, 
1808. Tracts on Legal and other sub- 
jects, 1811. Inquiry into the competency 
of Witnesses, with reference to their 
Religious Opinions, 181]. An attempt 
to show that Witnesses ought not to be 
required to bear testimony to their own 
disgrace, 1811. On that part of the Law 
of Evidence which relates to the proof of 
Deeds, 1811. He published a pamphlet 
on the Hohenlohe miracle ; and a singular 
but able volume, entitled “ Metaphysic 
Rambles.” ; 

Sir William married Hester, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Berry, esq. of Eg- 
lish Castle in the King’s County; by 
whom he had issue two sons: I. Sir 
Michael Cusack Smith, who has succeeded 
to the title; he was born in 1793, and 
married, in 1820, Miss Eliza Moore; 
2. Thomas Berry Smith, esq. an eminent 
King’s Counsel, who contested the bo- 
rough of Youghal with John O’Connell, 
esq. at the last election, and was defeated 
by one vote only; he married in 1819 
Louisa, dau. of Hugh Smith Barry, esq. 
of Marbury-hall, Cheshire, and Forty, co. 
Cork ; also two daughters, Frances-Mary- 
Anne, and Mary-Anne- Angelina. 

The body of Baron Smith was interred 
on the 2d of August, at Geashill in the 
King’s County, attended by all the neigh- 
bouring gentry and his tenantry. 





Vicr-Apm. Sir Joun Gore, K.C.B. 
Avy 21. At Datchet, Vice- Admiral 
Sir John Gore, K. C. B. and G. C. H. 
yo Commander-in-chief in the East In- 
ies. 
Sir John Gore was the second son of 
Colonel John Gore, formerly in command 
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of the 33d regt. and afterwards Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, where he died 
in 1794. 

He first went to sea in 1781, under the 
Hon. William Cornwallis, in the Canada 
74, and sailed the same year for North 
America, that vessel being one of the 
fleet under Rear-Adm. Graves, which 

roceeded to the Chesapeake, to extricate 
atl Cornwallis from his perilous situa- 
tion at York Town. He subsequently 
accompanied Sir S. Hood to the West 
Indies, and bore a very conspicuous share 
in his brilliant actions at St. Christopher's, 
as well as in the battles of April 9 and 
12, 1782, between Rodney and de Grasse. 
Mr. Gore followed his Captain into the 
Dragon 74, and in March 1783, joined 
the Iphigenia frigate, Capt. James Corn- 
wallis, under whom he served in the West 
Indies until Oct. 1786. 

On bis return home he was appointed 
to the Royal Charlotte yatcht, the com- 
mand of which vessel had been conferred 
upon the Hon. W. Cornwallis at the close 
of the American war. He was after- 
wards with the same Captain in the Ro- 
bust 74, during the Dutch armament; and 
subsequently in the Hebe frigate, Capt. 
Edw. Thornborough, with whom he con- 
tinued until Oct. 1788, when he again 
joined his distinguished patron, who had 
hoisted his broad pendant in the Crown 
64, and was about to sail to assume the 
chief command on the East India station. 

Having obtained his promotion into 
the Perseverance frigate in 1789, Lieut. 
Gore returned home in the Crown, 1791; 
and his health having suffered extremely, 
he did not go afloat again until the com- 
mencement of the French revolutionary 
war, when he was appointed to the Lowe- 
stoff 32, Capt. W. Wolseley. In that 
frigate he accompanied Lord Hovd’s 
fleet to the Mediterranean, where he re- 
moved to the Britannia first-rate, bearing 
the flag of Vice-Adm. Hotham, and was 
often engaged with the enemy, both on 
shore and in floating batteries. 

He was next removed to Lord Hood's 
flag-ship, the Victory, and being employed 
on shore in the defence of Fort Mulgrave, 
received during the bombardment a severe 
wound on the head. On the morning 
previous to the evacuation of Toulon, 
Lieut. Gore was ordered to visit the Ar- 
senal, to ascertain whether fire-vessels 
could effect any service. In consequence 
of his report, he was directed to tow the 
Vulcan thither ; which unfortunately pre- 
maturely exploded, and Lieut. Gore was 
blown out of his boat, but escaped further 
injury than a serious burning. 

Shortly after, Lieut. Gore commanded 
a detachment of seamen, landed to co- 
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operate with a small British army in Cor- 
sica under Lieut.-Gen. D. Dundas, whose 
approbation of his conduct was repeatedly 
expressed. He continued in this service 
until the surrender of Bastia, May 22, 
1794, when he was immediately appointed 
to La Fleche corvette, found in the har- 
bour, and on the 12th Nov. following was 
promoted to post rank. 

He was first appointed in this capacity 
to the Windsor-castle 98, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Adm. R. Linzee ; in which he 
assisted at the capture of two French 
line-of-battle ships, by the fleet under 
Vice-Adm. Hotham, March 14, 1795. 
His next appointment was to Le Censeur 
74, one of those prizes, but which was 
re-captured by a French squadron under 
Rear-Adm. Richery. On his return 
home, he was tried by a Court Martial, 
and most honourably acquitted, with a very 
flattering compliment from the president, 
Sir Roger Curtis. He afterwards succes- 
sively commanded the Robust 74 and 
Alcmene frigate. In Sept. 1796, Capt. 
Gore obtained the command of the Triton 
32, and from that period he was actively 
employed on Channel service until the 
escape of the French ficet from Brest, 
April 25, 1799; when he was dispatched 
with the important information to Earl 
St. Vincent, Commander-in-chief on the 
Mediterranean station. 

After communicating with Lord Keith, 
the second in command, Capt. Gore pro- 
ceeded with two frigates under his orders, 
to reconnoitre the coasts of France and 
Spain, from Toulon to Cadiz, in which 
latter port he at length discovered the 
enemy’s combined fleets, amounting to 38 
sail of the line, with a suitable train of 
frigates, corvettes, &c. This very formi- 
dable force sailed from Cadiz, July 21, 
1799, and Capt. Gore closely watched 
them until they all bore up round Cape 
St. Vincent, and made sail to the north- 
ward; be then pushed past them for Eng- 
land, and arrived at Plymouth, with the in- 
telligence of their junctionand movements, 
five days before they reached Brest. 

Capt. Gore was subsequently sent, 
with a squadron of frigates under his 
command, to observe the enemy’s move- 
ments ; and while thus employed, he de- 
terred five Spanish line-of-battle ships 
and two frigates from entering the port of 
their ally through the Passage du Raz. 

The Triton afterwards accompanied 
Sir John Borlase Warren in pursuit of 
this Spanish squadron, the commander of 
which had very wisely returned to Ferrol, 
where his ships were lying dismantled, 
when the British arrived in sight of them. 
After Sir J. B. Warren's return to the 
Channel fleet, Capt. Gore eontinued cruis- 
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ing in the vicinity of Ferrol, where he 
had the good fortune to assist at the cap- 
ture of the Santa Brigida, Spanish treasure 
ship, his prize-money from which exceeded 


> . 

In Feb. 1801, a melancholy accident 
happened on board the Triton. She was 
firing at a French cutter which had been 
driven upon the Penmark rocks, when 
one of the main-deck guns burst, killed 
the Second Lieutenant and two-men, and 
wounded twenty-two other persons, one 
of whom was Captain Gore, who received 
a violent contusion in the back. 

On her return to port, the Triton was 
taken into dock, and Capt. Gore was 
immediately appointed to the Medusa, a 
32-gun frigate, mounting 18-pounders on 
the main deck, which had been recently 
launched at Woolwich. During the sum- 
mer of 1801, Government received intelli- 
gence that the invasion of Great Britain 
by France might be certainly expected ; 
and Lerd Nelson was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Naval force 
employed on the southern shores, from 
Orfordness to Beachy. Head inclusive. 
Captain Gore had been previously order- 
ed to assume the command of a light 
squadron employed in watching Boulogne, 
and the Medusa was now selected to bear 
the flag of Nelson. 

On the 3rd of Aug. 1801, he was di- 
rected to place three bomb-vessels in a 
situation to throw shells amongst the 
enemy’s flotilla; and on the following 
day three or four large gun-vessels were 
destroyed. On the 15th he was ordered 
to arrange an attack upon thirty-six sail 
lying in the mouth of the harbour. 

We subsequently find Capt. Gore com- 
manding a squadron stationed under 
Dungeness, to protect that part of the coast, 
and occasionally to menace Boulogne. 
From Oct. 1801 until Feb. 12, 1802, the 
Medusa was employed in cruising against 
the smugglers between the Start and the 
Isle of Wight. At the latter period he 
was sent with dispatches to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On the 5th Oct. 1804, the Medusa 
assisted at the capture of three Spanish 
frigates laden with valuable merchandise, 
and having on board specie to a very large 
amount. During the action that took 

lace on this occasion, a fourth frigate 
Chew up, by which catastrophe 240 per- 
sons perished, and it is said 811,000 dol- 
lars were lost. On his return to Ports- 
mouth, the Medusa being in want of con- 
siderable repairs, he obtained a short leave 
of absence. 

The honour of knighthood having been 
conferred on Captain Gore in Feb. 1805, 
he sailed for Bengal, April 15th follow- 
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ing, and on his return brought to England 

Messrs. Robinson, &c. and the treaty of 

ace that had been concluded with the 
Mahratta chief Holkar. 

Soon after his arrival, Sir John Gore 
was removed into the Revenge 74, in 
which ship he was successively employed 
off Brest, L’Orient, and Rochefort; his 
ship forming part of the squadron under 
Commodore Sir S. Hood. 

Early in 1807, Sir John Gore was sent 
to join Lord Collingwood, who gave him 
the command of the in-shore squadron off 
Cadiz, where he continued until June 
1808, at which period the inhabitants 
sent two officers on board the Revenge, 
with offers of amity, and to solicit assist- 
ance against the French. This being 
made known to the senior officer, Sir 
John Gore and Col. Sir George Smith 
were immediately ordered to land and ne- 
gociate with the Spanish authorities; 
after which his lordship directed Admiral 
Apodaca, and the other commissioner 
appointed by the Supreme Council of 
Seville, to be conveyed to England in the 
Revenge, for the purpose of treating with 
the British Cabinet. On her arrival at 
Portsmouth the Revenge was taken into 
dock ; and Sir John Gore’s health being 
much impaired, he solicited and obtained 
permission to retire for a time from the 
fatigues of active service. He accord- 
ingly gave up the command of that ship, 
August 6, 1808. 

His next appointment was, Sept. 12, 
1810, to the Tonnant of 80 guns; in 
which ship we find him successively em- 
ployed in conveying troops to Lisbon; 
cruising under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Williams ; superintending the blockade 
of Brest and L’Orient; and serving with 
the squadron in the Basque Roads, where 
he was very severely hurt by a tackle 
from the maintop falling on his head, 
occasioning a serious contusion, and giv- 
ing a general shock to bis whole frame. 
The Tonnant, being in a defective state, 
was thereupon sent home, and put out of 
commission in August 1812. 

On the 27th Nov. following, Sir John 
was re-appointed to the Revenge, and 
ordered to the Mediterranean. During 
the whole summer of 1813 he commanded 
the in-shore squadron off Toulon. 

Sir John Gore's promotion to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral took place Dec. 4, 
1813; and on the 23rd of the following 
month, he hoisted his flag in the Revenge. 
During the remainder of the war he com- 
manded the squadron employed in the 
Adriatic. 

On the 22nd March, 1814, he com- 
menced the close blockade of Venice by 
sea, and subsequently proceeded to Corfu, 
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thence to Trieste, where he was engaged 
in the treaty relative to the surrender of 
the former island, and returned to Spit- 
head on the 16th August following. 

Sir J. Gore was nominated a K.C.B. 
Jan. 2, 1815. He was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Medway, at the 
buoy of the Nore, and from Dungeness to 
the Tweed, March 23, 1818. His flag 
continued flying on board the Bulwark, 
76, till the end of June 1821. After the 
battle of Navarin he was employed in the 
Mediterranean on a mission from H.R.H 
the Lord High Admiral. His commis- 
sion as a Vice- Admiral bore date May 27, 
1825. His last command was in the 
East Indies, from whence he returned 
last year; and it is supposed that he never 
recovered the severe shock he sustained 
by the death of his only son Lieut. John 
Gore, his Flag Lieutenant, and a most 
promising young officer, who lost his life 
in the gallant attempt to save a seaman 
who had fallen overboard. 

Sir John Gore married, on the 15th 
Aug. 1818, Georgiana, eldest daughter of 
Adm. Sir George Montague, G. C. B., 
by whom he had six daughters in addition 
to his late lamented son. 

His body was interred in the new burial 
ground at Datchet. The pall was borne 
by eight Admirals, and a large number of 
relations and friends attended ; but other- 
wise the funeral was very unostentatious. 





Cart. Sir C. Cores, K.C.B. 

Aug. 24. At Killoy, near Cardiff, 
Glamorgansbire, Sir Christopher Cole, 
K.C.B. Captain in the Royal Navy, Col. 
of Marines, D.C.L. and for many years 
M P. for Glamorganshire. 

This officer was brother to the Rev. 
Samuel Cole, D.D. Chaplain of the Royal 
Hospital at Greenwich, and to the late 
Rev. John Cole, D.D. Rector of Exeter 
college, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain 
to his present Majesty when Duke of 
Clarence. 

He commenced his naval career on 
board the Royal Oak, 74, in 1780; and 
was subsequently removed to the Raisona- 
ble 64, and the Russel and Princessa, 
third rates. In the last he was present 
in the actions off Martinique and the 
Chesapeake in 1781, and in Rodney’s 
battles of the 9th and 12th April, 1782. 
At the peace of 1783, after serving a 
short time in the Trepassey, a small 
vessel commanded by his brother Capt. 
Francis Cole, he joined the Atalanta 
sloop under the late Sir Thomas Foley. 
He afterwards served in the Winchilsea, 
commanded by the late Viscount Ex- 
mouth, and accompanied Commodore 
Cornwallis, in the Crown, to the East 





Indies. After thirteen years’ active ser- 
vice as Midshipman, he obtained his 
Lieutenancy in 1793. 

He accompanied Lord Hugh Seymour 
to the West Indies as Flag- Lieutenant ; 
and was by him promoted to the command 
of the Surinam, a fine corvette captured 
at the reduction of the Dutch colony of 
that name. He was next appointed to 
the Southampton frigate, which ship he 
paid off in the peace of 1802. 

We next find him, in June, 1804, in 
command of the Culloden,: bearing Sir 
Edward Pellew’s flag on the East India 
station; from which ship he removed to 
the Doris, and in company with the 
Psyche escorted the late Sir John Mal- 
colm as Ambassador to the Persian 
Court. 

He remained a considerable time on 
the East India station, performing many 
important services. In 1810 he removed 
to the Caroline, of 36 guns, and in this 
ship captured the island of Banda in a 
very spirited and gallant manner—and 
greatly distinguished himself in the opera- 
tions against Java. He arrived in Eng- 
land in 1811, and was honoured with a 
medal for the capture of Banda. Early 
in 1812, he paid off the Caroline, when 
the following gratifying and characteristic 
epistle was addressed to him by his late 
crew :-— 

“We the crew of H.M.S. Caroline, 
wish to give you our most gracious thanks 
for the care and favour you have shown 
to this Ship’s company, by making you a 
present of a sword amounting to | i- 
neas, for your noble and brave mien 
when you led us to the storm of Banda, 
and likewise the zealous bravery in iand- 
ing our troops at Batavia; and by accept - 
ing of this present you will gratify the 
wishes of your most obedient Ship’s com- 


pany. 
(Signed) ‘Tur Carotines.” 
On the 29th of May 1812 Capt. Cole 
received the honour of knighthood; and 
early in 1813 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Ripon, 74, in which ship he 
intercepted the Wesci, a French frigate ; 
and he continued. serving until the close 
of the war, a period of thirty-four years 
from his entrance into the Navy, a very 
short space of which he had been on shore. 
In 1815 he was nominated a K.C.B.; 
and having married April 28 that year 
Lady Mary Talbot, of Margam Park 
and Penryn Castle, (widow of Thomas 
Mansel Talbot, esq. and sister to the 
present Earl of Ilchester,) he sat in Par- 
liament for the county of Glamorgan 
from 1817 until 1830, when her Lady- 
ship’s eldest son was returned in his room. 
He was elected Deputy Grand Master of 
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the Freemasons of South Wales, July 10, 
1821. At the time of his death, he had 
arrived at nearly the head of the list of 
Post- Captains, and was a Colonel of Ma- 
rines. 

A fuller memoir of the naval services 
of Sir Christopher Cole, particularly of the 
capture of Banda, will ,be feund in Mar- 
ae Naval Biography, vol. ii. pp. 





Lirut.-GENERAL BUTLER. 
Aug. 18. At Holt Lodge, Berkshire, 


Lieut.-Gen. James Butler, of the Royal ' 


Artillery invalids, late Lieut.-Governor 
of the Royal Military Colleges, Marlow 
and Sandhurst. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1772; Second Lieut. in the Royal Artil- 
lery in Jan. 1776; First Lieut. 1779; 
and Captain 1785. He served at Gibral- 
tar from Sept. 1785 to the same month 
in 1787, and from 1791 to 1793 was em- 

loyed by the Duke of Richmond, then 
aster- General of the Ordnance, in teach- 
ing the improved system of tactics, and 
during part of the latter year in forming 
and training the Sussex militia. He at- 
tained the brevet rank of Major in 1795 ; 
that of Lieut.-Colonel in 1800; in 1801 
a pcg | in the Royal Artillery; in 
1802 the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the Invalid 
Battalion of that corps; and in 1810 the 
brevet of Colonel. He succeeded Major- 
Gen. Le Marchant as Lieut.- Governor of 
the junior department of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Aug. 20, 1811, and received 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1825. 





Lievt.-Generat H. R. Knicut. 

Aug. 7. In Portman-street, Portman- 
square, Lieut-General Henry Raleigh 

night. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 22d 
foot, on the 18th Jan. 1786; was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant in the 76th foot 
in 1788, and the same year placed on half- 

ay. In 1789 he obtained a Lieutenancy 
in the 13th dragoons, and in 1791 a troop 
in the 5th dragoons; from which he was 
removed to the 12th dragoons in 1793. 
On the 3rd of March, 1795, he became 
Captain in the 2d foot; and the 26th of 
Jan. 1797, obtained the rank of Major. 
With the latter regiment he served in the 
West Indies, and in Holland in 1799, 
He was in the actions of the 19th Sept. 
and the 2d and 6th of Oct. 1799, and in 
those of the 13th and 2lst of March, in 
Egypt; he was also at the siege of 
Aboukir and Fort Julien. The 29th of 
April 1802 he received the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel; and the 9th of July, 1803, a 
Majority in the 81st foot ; from which he 
was removed 4 the 5th dragoon guards 





the 23d of June 1804; the 30th of July 
1805, he exchanged from the latter oye 
to the 56th foot. In the same year he 
was appointed to a Majority in the 4th 

rrison battalion. He became Colonel 
in the army, the 4th of June 181], and 
Inspecting Field-Officer of a recruiting 
district. He received the rank of Major- 
General in 1814, and that of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in 1830. 





Vice. ApminaL LAMBERT. 

Sept. 16. At Weston, Hertfordshire, 
Robert Lambert, esq. Vice- Admiral of 
the Blue. 

He was the eldest son of Robert Lam- 
bert, esq. many years a Captain R.N. 
He entered the Naval service at an early 
age, and in 1791 was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant by the late Hon. Sir 
W. Cornwallis, in the East Indies. He 
served as such on board the Barfleur of 
98 guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 
Bowyer, and commanded by the late 
Lord Collingwood, in the memorable bat- 
tle of June 1, 1794; after which he was 
made a Commander into the Swift sloop 
of war. From that vessel he removed 
into the Suffolk of 74 guns, as Flag-Cap- 
tain to Adm. Rainier; with whom he 
served at the reduction of Ceylon, Am- 
boyna, Banda, &c. &c. in the years 1795 
and 1796. His post commission- bore 
date April 11th in the latter year. Cap- 
tain Lambert continued to command the 
Suffolk until June 1798, when ill health 
compelled him to return to England. 

His next appointment was to the Sa- 
turn 74, in which ship he accompanied 
the expedition sent to the Baltic under 
Sir H. Parker, in 1801. On his return 
from that station he joined the Alemene 
frigate, and was employed during the re- 
mainder of the war in affording protection 
to the Halifax, Newfoundland, and Lis- 
bon trade. 

Early in 18]2 Captain Lambert was 
appointed to the Duncan of 74 guns; 
from which ship he removed into the 
Royal Sovereign, a first rate, on the 
Mediterranean station, where he remain- 
ed until the termination of hostilities. 
His advancement to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral took place Aug. 12, 1819. Our 
officer soon after hoisted his flag in the 
Vigo of 74 guns, as Commander-in- Chief 
of the squadron employed at St. Helena 
for the secure detention of Buonaparte, 
who died during his command there. 
He returned from that station Jan. 1, 
1822, and struck his flag on the 3d of the 
same month. He attained the rank of 
Vice- Admiral in 1830. 

_ Admiral Lambert had three brothers 
in his Majesty’s service; viz. John, a 
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Major-General and K.C.B.; Samuel, a 
Lieut.-Col. in the Grenadier Guards ; 
and George- Robert, a Commander R.N. 
Another, Henry, commanded the Java 
frigate, and was slain in an action with 
the American ship Constitution. 





Rev. Grorce Row.ey, D.D. 

Oct. 5. At the lodgings of University 
College, Oxford, after a severe illness of 
three weeks, aged 54, the Rev. George 
Rowley, D.D. Master of that Society, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and 
Rector of Stanwick, Northamptonshire. 

Dr. Rowley was educated at Abingdon 
School under the late Dr. Lempriere, and 
entered as a member of University Col- 
lege, Nov. 1, 1799, being then 17. Hav- 
ing received the highest honours at the 
public examination in the Easter Term 
preceding, he took the degree of B.A. 
June 21, 1803, became M.A. May 8, 
1806, was elected to a fellowship of Uni- 
versity, February 13, 1807, appointed 
Tutor of that College in the course of 
the next year, and nominated Public 
Examiner in 1810. Upon the death of 
Dr. Griffith, in 1821, he was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him in the Mastership 
of University, to which he was elected on 
the Ist of June, in that year; and imme- 
diately after he proceeded B.D. (June 9) 
and D.D. (June 15, 1821). In 1823 he 
was presented to the rectory of Stanwick 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. In October, 
1832, Dr. Rowley, who had previously, 
for some years, acted as a Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, was nominated, by the late 
Lord Grenville, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University; and it is remarkable that, 
having filled that distinguished post for 
the usual period, he was on the very eve 
of resigning office, when he was seized 
with the fatal malady which has, in a few 
short weeks, terminated his valuable life. 

During the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. 
Rowley, independent of several very im- 
portant academical occurrences, three of a 
peculiarly interesting nature have occurr- 
ed,—the visit of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria, the election and installation of the 
Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of the 
University, and the visit of her Majesty 
to Oxford. 

The many excellent qualities of Dr. 
Rowley were well known and appreciated. 
His death will be deeply felt in the do- 
mestic circle of his relatives and friends. 
In his official duties he was noted for his 
punctuality and decision; nor was he 
more remarkable for his firmness of cha- 
racter and a straightforward and fearless 
determination to perform, in all cases, 
what he deemed his duty, than for a kind- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VI. 


ness of disposition and a constant readi- 
ness to consult the wishes and convenience 
hd all who were officially connected with 

im. 

On the 10th Oct. his body was interred 
in the chapel of University College. In 
conformity wfth the wishes of the deceas- 
ed, the funeral was strictly private, being 
attended only by his relatives and the 
members of the College. 





Wituram Bartine, LL.D. 

Sept.5. In Fitzroy-place, Surrey, aged 
81, the Worshipful William Battine, 
LL.D. and F.R.S. Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Lincoln, Commissary of the 
Royal Peculiar of St. Katharine, one of 
the Senior Members of the Prerogative 
Office or College of Laws; formerly his 
Majesty’s Advocate-general in the High 
Court of Admiralty, and one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy Chamber in Ordi- 
— to King George the Fourth. 

e was descended from a most re- 
spectable family, and through his mother’s 
ancestry was one of the coheirs of the 
dormant Barony of Bray; though his 
great age and infirmities indisposed him 
from agitating his claim amongst the rest 
of the coheirs in the ang cory, | now 
pending. He was born at East Morden 
in Sussex on the 25th Jan. 1765; was 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated LL.B. 1780, 
LL.D. 1785; and was admitted a Fellow 
of the College of Doctors of Law in Lon- 
don, Nov. 3 in the latter year. He was 
in his day a most eloquent pleader, and 
was engaged in the greater number of 
important causes relative to Divorces, for 
many years occurring in the Prerogative 
Court, and frequently in the House of 
Lords. His predecessor and his succes- 
sor both acquired very large fortunes in 
the office of King’s Advocate; but Dr. 
Battine is said to have greatly impaired 
his patrimony as well as squandered the 
acquisitions made in his profession, until 
reduced to a condition of comparative po- 
verty some time before his death. He 
previously moved in the highest circles, 
had travelled much abroad, and possessed 
colloquial as well as professional talents 
of the first order. His knowledge of Ec- 
clesiastical Law was extensive and pro- 
found. It may perhaps surprise some 
who knew his habits, to be informed that 
he wrote an exquisitely finished poem, 
under the title of Cain, to combat and 
counteract the profane and dangerous te- 
nets displayed in Lord Byron’s perform- 
ance of the same name. 

This eminent civilian never sat in Par- 
liament, but was once a candidate or the 
representative of a — for the bo- 
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rough of Aylesbury, which with- some of 
his ecclesiastical officers he canvassed with 
great hopes and many promises trom the 
electors, but was successfully opposed by 
the activity of the late Marquess of Buck- 
ingham. . a 

The Doctor lived in habits of inti- 
macy with the late King when Prince of 
Wales, who always behaved to him with 
great kindness and condescension, having 
been a near neighbour to the Doctor’s 
father when his Royal Highness resided 
at Kempshot in Hampshire; and an anec- 
dote has been related of that gentleman 
having accomplished a reconciliation be- 
tween the King and the Heir Apparent, 
when there had so long prevailed a cool- 
ness between them, that there seemed no 
hopes of their ever being on good terms 
again. The Prince being by Battine im- 
portuned to write a letter to the Queen, 
to invite himself to dinner at Windsor 
Castle, by which manceuvre the monarch 
was induced to forget and forgive what 
was past. 

This very learned but eccentric man 
had been long in a state of great weakness 
and decrepitude, but retained a remarkably 
strong memory and other indications of 
vast mental acquirements, until withiu a 
few months of his death, which might be 
rather considered the effect of old age 
than disease, notwithstanding his having 
formerly suffered from two attacks of pa- 
ralysis. His body was buried in a grave 
dug by his own special order, twelve feet 
deep, in the church of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, being carried to the 
grave in the most private manner possible, 
according to the desire expressed in a will 
made for the particular purpose of ap- 
pointing an executor to superintend his 
interment, which took place on the 10th 
Sept. without a hearse, mutes, or any 
other circumstances of that which he de- 
nominated foolish or wicked vanity. 

Doctor Battine is said to have left one 
surviving sister, at a great age, now living 
at Denon in France, but was himself ne- 
ver married; and the lady just mentioned 
is, it is believed, the last of his family. 


Joun Ponp, Esa. F.R.S. 

Sept.7. At his house in Greenwich, 
John Pond, Esq. Fellow of the Royal 
Society, of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, a Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute, and an honorary member 
of most of the astronomical societies in 
Europe. 

During a period of nearly twenty-five 
years Mr. Pond filled the high and im- 
portant office of Astronomer Royal, from 
Which a@ hopeless state of ill health obliged 
him last autumn to retire. 


* As a practical astronomer, Mr. Pond 
had no superior; few, if any, equals. 
His perception of the capabilities of in- 
struments generally, and of the mode of 
so using them as ‘to render all their strong 
points available and their weak ones un- 
prejudicial, formed a very striking feature 
in his professional character. The nume- 
rous folio volumes of his observations, so 
highly appreciated by scientific men in 
every part of the globe, are alone suffici- 
ent to show the extent and utility of the 
work performed at Greenwich during the 
time that the establishment was under 
his direction. The accuracy of a portion 
of those observations is to be attributed 
to improvements in the mural circle, sug- 
gested by Mr. Pond, which converted it 
into the most perfect instrument used in 
the Observatory; but the correctness of 
the chief part must be ascribed to a mode 
of observing of which he was the sole 
inventor. This consisted in the union of 
the two circles, and the observing with 
one by direct vision, with the other si- 
multaneously by reflection, thus correcting 
those errors which are incidental to obser- 
vations made by a single instrument. A 
result, and perhaps the most important, 
of the application of the mural circle, has 
been the formation of a catalogue of the 
fixed stars more perfect than any before 
or since produced. Here it may also be 
stated that the vast superiority of the 
Greenwich transit observations made by 
Mr. Pond, has been publicly recognised 
by several contemporary astronomers of 
the first rank. To his earnest and re- 
iterated solicitations our national obser- 
vatory is indebted for many of the new 
instruments which have, confessedly, ren- 
dered it so pre-eminent and complete. 
His skill in the use of these was very 
remarkable ; his talent for observing quite 
unique. MM. Arago, Biot, and Delam- 
bre, as well as MM. Bessel and Schuma- 
cher, the great French and German as- 
tronomers, have borne testimony to the 
decided merit and originality of his me- 
thod. 

Mr. Pond contributed the Introduction 
to Astronomy, prefixed to Pinkerton’s 
Geography ; and many scientific articles 
to Rees’s Cyclopedia; but he unwilling- 
ly appeared in print, and when called 
upon to take up his pen, was as brief as 
the nature of his subject would allow, 
though neatness and perspicuity charac- 
terise whatever he wrote. Speaking of 
his communications to the Royal Society, 
Sir Humphry Davy, in a discoursé de- 
livered in 1828, says, “they have been 
numerous, and many of them of great 
importance.” This discourse was ad- 
dressed to'the Royal Society by the Pre- 
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Council of that le 
various papers on astrangmical subjects.” 
In his address, SirjHumphry Davy, a 
man not disposed to flatter, mentions the 
subject of this notice in the following 
language :— 

“ The merits of Mr. Pond, as an inde- 
fatigable scientific observer, are fully and 
justly estimated by all the Fellows of this 
Society who have visited or taken any 
interest in the Royal Observatory; but, 
perhaps, the early devotion of the Astro- 
nomer Royal to his favourite science, the 
enthusiasm with which he pursued it, and 
the sacrifices of time, health, and money, 
that he made in consequence, may be less 
generally known. 

“ Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Pond, 
animated by his love of astronomy, car- 
ried, at a considerable expense, some valu- 
able instruments to the coast of the Me. 
diterranean, hoping that a purer atmos- 
phere and a brighter sky would give him 
advantages in pursuing continued observa- 
tions on the fixed stars not to be obtained 
in the variable climate of this island, and 
he passed some time devoted to his scien- 
tific objects at Lisbon, Malta, and Alex- 
andria; but the state of his health obliged 
him to return, and he established himself 
at Westbury, in Somersetshire, where in 
1800 I had the pleasure of visiting him, 
and when I was delighted to witness the 
ardour with which he pursued his inqui- 
ries, and saw with admiration the delicacy 
of his observations with the astronomical 
circle of Mr. Troughton’s construction. 

“ The researches made by Mr. Pond 
in the declinations of some of the fixed 
stars in 1800, and published in the ‘ Phi- 
losophical ‘Transactions’ for 1806, fixed 
the attention of astronomers by their ac- 
curacy and clearness of detail, and, proba- 
bly, principally caused those scientific 
recommendations which inclined our au- 
gust patron, the Prince Regent, to ap- 
point him to the distinguished office he 
now holds.” 

Mr. Pond’s appointment as Astrono- 
mer Royal arose out of his having, while 
residing in the country and but little 
known, communicated to Dr. Maskelyne, 
who was a stranger to him, several cor- 
rections of errors in the ‘* Greenwich 
Observations,” and in the “ Nautical Al- 
manac.” These induced the latter, within 
a very few months of his decease, to men- 
tion Mr. Pond to the Council of the 
Royal Society as the fittest man to suc- 
ceed him. An opinion from such a quar- 
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ter necessarily had great weight, and hav- 
ing been strongly supported by Mr. Pond’s 
fellow collegian, the late highly-esteemed 
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philosopher Dr. Wollaston, .the former 


, -was, on the death of Dr. Maskelyne, ap- 
édxbody, ‘for hig® dpointed to the, vacant office on the recom- 


mendation of Sir Joseph Banks, to whose 
discernment and impartiality the Govern- 
ment of that period very wisely intrusted 
its scientific patronage. The salary an- 
nexed to the situation of Astronomer 
Royal had been suffered to remain mise- 
rably low—the great importance and re- 
sponsibility of the office being considered 
—for to Dr. Maskelyne, a man of large 
fortune, an increase was no object, there- 
fore never asked; but it received some 
augmentation on the appointment of his 
successor; though the services required, 
which so very few are qualified to perform, 
were never liberally, or even justly, remu- 
nerated, until provision was made for the 
purpose on Mr. Airy’s acceptance of the 
office. 

Mr. Pond’s travels, alluded to by Sir 
Humphry Davy, were not limited to the 
places named by him; but extended to 
Spain and Italy ; and from Malta he pro- 
ceeded not only to Alexandria, but to the 
interior of Egypt, then rarely explored by 
Europeans, where he made a long stay. 
An ardent spirit of inquiry afterwards 
led him to Constantinople at a time when 
that seat of Islamism did not offer the 
same personal security to the unfaithful 
that it affords at the present less intolerant 
moment. ‘These travels, his varied and 
deep information, his love of truth, the 
liberality of his opinions, his wit, and the 
gentleness of his manners, altogether com- 
bined to render Mr. Pond’s conversation 
highly instructive and exceedingly delight- 

ul. 


His intimates were not many, for his 
indifferent state of health and contempla- 
tive habits led him to seek retirement ; 
but among those who best knew him—his 
college and scientific friends—might be 
named a few of the most distinguished 
men of his day. Of these he lived to la- 
ment the loss of nearly all; by the very 
small number that survive him his estima- 
ble qualities will not be forgotten ; and it 
is not unreasonable to hope that some 
future historian of astronomy will notice 
in commensurate terms his contributions 
towards the advancement of a science to 
which his life was devoted. 

The remains of Mr. Pond were, ac- 
cording to his desire, dogged in the 
beautifully situated church-yard of Lee, 
Kent, and placed in the tomb that for 
ninety-three years has given shelter to the 
ashes of the celebrated Dr. Edmund Hal- 
ley. Thus by a remarkable and quite 
accidental coincidence, the material part 
of the two philosophers, who held the 
same appointment, who, while living, in- 
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habited the same dwelling, now rest in 
the same mansion. In the pursuit, too, 
of their favourite science, there are points 
of resemblance between the two Astrono- 
mers- Royal; both began to study it while 
young and at college; both travelled far 
and wide for the purpose of making ob- 
servations in different latitudes and cli- 
mates; the successor of Flamstead was 
more heard of after his decease than while 
living; and if the opinion of the foreign 
astronomers before named be not founded 
on very mistaken data, the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Pond to practical astronomy 
—to that branch of the science which is 
of so much importance to a great mari- 
time country, will be more generally 
known to a future generation of his own 
countrymen than to the present. The 
nature of his labours can be understood 
but by few, and it is impossible that the 
various improvements made by him in 
astronomical instruments, and in the man- 
ner of using them, should be duly appre- 
ciated by the country at large, till time 
has gradually given publicity to them; 
but not a ship, of any country, has for 
many years past navigated the ocean, that 
has not been indebted for great additional 
security, and for other advantages, to the 
observations made during the last twenty- 
five years at our national establishment at 
Greenwich, now past all dispute become 
the finest and best conducted Observatory 
in the world. 





Cuartes Henry, M.D. 

Aug. 30. At yh ere near Man- 
chester, aged 6], Charles Henry, M.D. 
one of the greatest scientific ornaments of 
that town, and a chemist of the highest 
reputation. 

He was the son of an eminent manu- 
facturing chemist of Manchester, whose 
business he has since carried on and main- 
tained. 

Dr. Henry finished his education in 
the University of Edinburgh, where he 
attended the lectures of the illustrious 
Dr. Black, one of the fathers of chemis- 
try; and was the associate and friend of 
Brougham, Jeffrey, and Mackintosh. He 
was intended for the medical profession ; 
but very delicate health, and the necessity 
of his co-operation in his father’s lucra- 
tive pursuits, which he subsequently 
greatly extended, induced him, after some 
practice, to relinquish that arduous and 
harassing occupation. 

Soon after the termination of his col. 
legiate education, he delivered, in Man- 
chester, several courses of lectures on 
chemistry. These lectures were illus- 
trated by a very expensive apparatus, and 
eontained experiments of a highly inte- 


resting character. The notes of these 
courses ultimately led to the publication, 
in 1799, of a small volume on the science, 
which has, in successive editions, gra- 
dually become a detailed and excellent 
treatise on the subject. This work has 
long been remarkable for the precision of 
its information, and for the characteristic 
elegance of its style. In the latter parti- 
cular especially, Dr. Henry is entitled to 
decided pre-eminence among all the wri- 
ters on chemistry. 

Besides this publication, he has contri- 
buted to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, to the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, and to several periodicals, a 
number of papers of a very interesting 
and important character. When coal-gas 
was applied to the purpose of illumina- 
tion, he was one of the first to determine 
its constitution, to point out the best 
mode of analysis, and to suggest the most 
effective methods of obviating the incon- 
veniences to which, in its early applica. 
tions, it was liable. His papers on this 
subject present a fine specimen of induc- 
tive research. Never was there a more 
careful, more impartial, or more atcurate 
experimenter. 

Asa writer, Dr. Henry deserves a much 
higher reputation than he has, in this re- 
spect, yet obtained. His characters of 
Priestley, of Davy, and of Wollaston, are 
some of the finest specimens of that 
species of composition in the English 
language. The discrimination which they 
manifest, and the elegance and accuracy 
of the style, will render them models of 
the highest value to those who are re- 
quired to exercise their powers upon such 
topics. 

In private life, Dr.. Henry had qualities 
calculated to excite and to rivet esteem 
and admiration. His conversation was 
seeps yor pa andinsinuating. Preg- 
nant with varied and extensive informa- 
tion, he knew how to impart it in the 
most alluring manner. He never appear- 
ed to speak for the purpose of display. 
He always seemed to talk for others, not 
for himself. The combination of kind- 
ness with mental superiority was his most 
marked characteristic; and it attached to 
him every one who came within the sphere 
of its influence. 

Occupying a splendid establishment, he 
displayed commensurate hospitality. He 
was particularly distinguished for the li- 
beral and active patronage which he rea- 
dily afforded to those aspirants in science 
who attracted his attention. In such 
cases, he required no solicitation, the en- 
couragement was on his part spontaneous; 
it was the emanation of his nature. 
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Dr. Henry had just returned from the 
meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion at Bristol, where he was appointed 
one of the Secretaries for the next year’s 
meeting at Liverpool. 

For some time past he had been ina 
very indifferent state of health, and had 
occasionally laboured under great nervous 
irritability. His indisposition was great- 
ly increased by the excitement conse- 
quent upon the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, from which he returned with a con- 
siderable aggravation of the symptoms he 
had previously exhibited; and he suffered 
under an almost total privation of sleep, 
which appears to have finally overpower- 
ed his faculties. He was found in the 
private chapel attached to his house, quite 
dead, having shot himself with a pistol, 
the report of which had not been heard 
by any of the family. 

His body was interred on the 7th of 
September, in the burial-ground of the 
chapel in Cross-street, Manchester, and 
his coffin was deposited upon that of his 
respected father. 





Mapame Mauisran dE BeErior. 

Sept23. At Manchester, aged 28, 
Madame Malibran de Beriot, the excellent 
vocal actress. 

Maria Felicitas, the eldest daughter of 
Senor Manuel Garcia, a celebrated tenor 
singer of the Italian Opera, was born in 
Paris in 1808. When only eight years 
of age, she accompanied her parents to 
London, where a residence of several 
years rendered her acquisition of the Eng- 
lish language little more than a natural 
result. Her youth was one of unceasing 
study and harsh constraint. Her father, 
the best singing-master in Europe, com- 
pelled her to conquer a voice by no means 
of the finest natural quality, and to ac- 
quire a theoretical as well as a practical 
knowledge of music, with a violence to 
which it is painful to advert. A similar 
education would have stupified or de- 
stroyed one of a less buoyant spirit; but 
Maria Garcia was sustained through it 
by a temperament of singular energy and 
vivacity,—perhaps by the consciousness 
that she possessed those gifts yet more 
precious than her impressive and pene- 
trating voice, or her striking Spanish fea- 
tures, which were one day to make her 
the wonder and delight of all Europe. 

She made her first appearance on the 
stage as one of that unhappy troop—the 
chorus of the Italian Opera in London. 
It was in the year 1825, and, therefore, at 
the early age of sixteen, that she made her 
début as prima donna on the same boards, 
in ‘Il Barbiére.’ “ Her extreme youth,” 
says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in his 
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pleasant Musical Reminiscences, ‘her 
prettiness, her pleasing voice, and spright- 
Bs easy action, gained her general favour.” 

his agreeable impression was confirmed 
by her performance in ‘Il GCrociato,’ 
which was brought out by Velluti, at the 
latter end of the same season. Subse- 
quently she appeared, with an increased 
credit to herself, at the York Festival,— 
one of the youngest singers who ever oc- 
cupied so prominent a post on a similar 
occasion, 

In 1826 she accompanied her family to 
America, to assist in the novel attempt 
to establish the performance of Italian 
operas in that country. Senor Garcia 
carried with him a very inefficient com- 
pany, and the speculation was attended 
with littlesuccess, The mostlaudable mo- 
tives, and sorrows of a nature we cannot 
reveal, induced the young Maria, the ad- 
mired of all men, to marry at this time an 
elderly French merchant at New York, 
M. Malibran. This merchant almost 
immediately afterwards failed, and was 
cast into prison; and Madame Malibran, 
believing she had been deceived, volun- 
tarily gave into the hands of his creditors 
her marriage settlement, left her husband, 
and returned to England to seek support 
from the exercise of her vocal and dra- 
matic talents. 

On her return to Europe, although as 
yet but a girl, the love of her art, intense 
study, and the motives she had for exer- 
tion, had made her already a performer of 
unrivalled excellence. The whole of the 
dilettanti of Paris were kept constantly 
in raptures, and every night she concluded 
her performances amidst a thunder of 
applause and a shower of flowers ; whilst 
a number of men of all ages, who adored 
the very footsteps of the beautiful and 
ravishing cantatrice, followed her carriage 
to the door, and remained hours after- 
wards in the street, with their eyes fixed 
on her windows as if they were under the 
influence of magnetism. 

From Paris she returned to London ; 
where, at the King’s Theatre, she shone 
with increased lustre, through the brilliant 
season of 1829. Her principal characters 
were Rosina, Tancredi, Desdemona, Semi- 
ramide, Zerlina, Romeo, and WNinetta.. 
The widely-extended reputation of the 
fair songstress now occupied the attention 
of musical society throughout Europe.. 
She traversed extraordinary distances to: 
fulfil her numerous engagements; and 
her slight frame seemed endowed with a 
power of endurance almost equal to the 
surprising readiness and ever-active hero- 
ism of a spirit which no difficulty was 
able to appal. Her last engagement at 
Naples was for 80,000 frances and two 
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benefits and a half, for forty nights ; while 
that upon which she entered at Milan, 
with Duke Visconti ae director of La 
Scala), was, exclusively of other profitable 
stipulations, 450,000 francs for 185 per- 
formances. 

In the spring of 1834, Madame Mali- 
bran was gathering fresh laurels at Rome, 
where she gave a concert for the benefit 
of a family in extreme indigence, which 
realised for them the sum of 600 pieces of 
gold. In May of the same year she made 
her memorable début at Milan, with as- 
tonishing éclat. It was here that a medal, 
in honour of her excelling talents, was 
struck, bearing her likeness, with the 
motto on the reverse, *‘ Per universale 
consenso proclamata mirabile nell’ azione 
e nel canto.” Her subsequent stay at 
Venice was concluded with a charitable 
action. The proprietor of the Teatro 
Emeronnitio requested her to sing once at 
his theatre. ‘I will,” answered she, 
“but on the condition that not a word is 
said about remuneration.” The poor man 
was saved from ruin. 

We next find this indefatigable and 
extraordinary woman at Naples. From 
Naples she revisited Paris, and then pro- 
ceeded to fulfil her engagements in Eng- 
land for the season of 1835. Madame 
Malibran’s first appearance in an English 
version of La Sonnambula, took place at 
Covent Garden, on the 18th of May. 
Her thorough knowledge of the English 
language (learned in early years) combined 
with that full-toned pronunciation she ac- 
quired in singing Italian—her high dra- 
matic talent, which so few singers in 
England — in the least degree, com- 
bined with her wonderful voice, produced 
an union of means of enchantment as yet 
unknown to the English stage. Her toil 
must, at this time, have been excessive, 
from the number of professors requiring 
her aid at concerts, and the overwhelming 
invitations to assist at the royal and noble 
parties of the season; but her nerve and 
spirit appeared to be unquenchable. She 
would after these great exertions rise 
sometimes at five or six o’clock in the 
morning, and in her robe de chambre prac- 
tise for several hours those miraculous 
achromatic passages by which audiences 
would be electrified. Now and then she 
would break off in the midst of her musi- 
cal study at the sudden thought of some 
attitude she would try before ber glass, 
which was appropriate to second the effect 
of what she was singing. It was thus 
one day the attitude struck her which pro- 
duced such unbounded applause in the Ho- 
ratii e Curiazii, when the news of the death 
of her lover is announced to the heroine. 

Far from seeking relief from her exer- 
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tions, in preference to sedentary repose 
poor Malibran would mount a horse, the 
more prankish the better, and ride as fast 
as his speed would carry her, us long as 
her attendants would follow her. She 
was not only the boldest, but the best, as 
well as the most elegant, of horsewomen ; 
and all the fears her venturous equitation 
gave her friends were without foundation. 
When the weather would not allow of her 
riding she would amuse herself at home, 
with the simplicity and playfulness of a 
child, in making good-humoured carica- 
tures of those present, conundrums, rid- 
dles, and bouts rimés. 

During her next sojourn at Milan, she 
heard of the premature death of Vincenzo 
Bellini, at Paris, on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1835. Affected at the loss of the 
young composer, she immediately caused 
a subscription to be opened at Milan, for 
a tribute to his memory; at the head of 
which her own name was affixed for 400 
francs. On exactly the same day and 
month of the following year she herself 
ceased to exist! Malibran’s generosity 
was unbounded. After the few first years 
of her career, when she had already gained 
immense sums, so much had she ou to 
relieve her husband and relatives, and 
oblige her friends, that nothing was left; 
and M. Gabriel Delessert, the great 
banker, and other friends, were obliged 
to make representations to her, and to 
insist on receiving her money, and not 
allow her to give all away. 

In March 1836, Madame Malibran, 
then in Paris, and freed, by the French 
courts, from the bondage of her union 
with Monsieur Malibran, was married to 
Monsieur de Beriot, a Belgian, whose 
surpassing ability as a violinist had placed 
him in the highest rank ofjhis profession. 
On this occasion, the Queen of the 
French presented her with a magnificent 
agraffe, adorned with pearls. On the 
2d of May following, Madame de Beriot 
resumed her English performances at 
Drury Lane Theatre; and, on the 27th 
of the same month, appeared in The Maid 
of Artois, which, owing to her exertions, 
obtained the highest success. At the 
close of the season, she accompanied her 
husband to Brussels, and other cities on 
the Continent, where her progress was a 
succession of triumphs. 

A remarkable combination of fine qua- 
lities rendered Madame Malibran de Be- 
riot the wonder of all who saw and heard 
her. Her mental conceptions were of 


the highest order; while in the demon- 
strative and executive parts of her art, in 
the exercise of faculties of the most rare 
and exciting nature, she has never been 
surpassed. ‘ 
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Her voice was a contr‘alto in character; 
but it extended to a range that was asto- 
nishing. She could descend to F and E 
flat below the lower C in the treble clef, 
and reach C and Din alt. Her genius, 
her capabilities, her dauntless energy, her 
unceasing industry, were alike surprising. 
In the words of an eminent critic, ** she 
had all the endowment, all the acquisi- 
tions, and, above both, all the devotion 
and concentration of mind, common to 
those strong and gifted individuals who 
rise to pre-eminence, whatever the nature 
of their pursuits.’”? Amongst her many 
accomplishments, she was not only a 
graceful dancer, but the skill and taste in 
painting which she possessed would alone 
have led her to distinction. She has been 
heard to sing, in one evening, in six dif- 
ferent languages, and with unqualified 
admiration in all. 

The closing scene of her strangely co- 
loured history now draws nigh. Having 
been engaged for the Manchester grand 
musical festival of the present year, she 
arrived in that town, after a rapid journey 
from Paris, on Sunday the 11th of Sep- 
tember. On the Monday evening she 
went through the fatigue of singing no 
fewer than fourteen pieces with her Italian 
friends. She was ill on Tuesday; but 
she insisted upon singing both morning 
and evening, lest her illness should be re- 
ported to be only feigned. On Wednes- 
day her indisposition was still more evi- 
dent, but she gave the last sacred compo- 
sition she ever sang, “ Sing ye to the 
Lord!” with thrilling effect; and on that 
evening, the 14th, her last notes in public 
were heard, in the duet, “ Vanne se al- 
berghi in petto,” from Andronico, with 
Madame Caradori Allen. It was received 
with enthusiastic applause, and the last 
movement was encored. She did repeat 
it; but it was a desperate struggle against 
sinking nature—she never sang after- 
wards. A strong effort of emulation and 
rivalry between the two ladies was evi- 
dent to the audience. Some of those 
present are said to have found in Ma- 
libran’s pealing melody a pathos even 
above what they had ever heard from her; 
as if, like the dying swan, she found at 
the approach of death thrilling notes she 
had not before. 

She was immediately bled, and removed 
to her apartments at the Mosley Arms, 
where she was attended by Drs. Hull and 
J. A. Bardsley, and by Mr. Worthing- 
ton. Her physician, Dr. Belluomini, of 
the Quadrant, London, arrived at Man- 
chester, three days after; he declined 
holding a consultation with the gentle- 
men already named, alleging that, as he 
was a homeeopathist, and. as his practice 
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was consequently very different from 
theirs, a consultation could be of no use 
whatever. She continued gradually get- 
ting worse; until, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, Sept. 22, she became insen- 
sible, and her general condition so alarmed 
Dr. Belluomini, that, after suffering con- 
siderable anxiety, he determined to call in 
some skilful surgeon. Mr. William Lewis 
was accordingly summoned ; and he pro- 
nounced her state to be that of extreme 
danger. On the following evening she 
expired. 

From the commencement of her illness 
Monsieur de Beriot scarcely left the suf- 
ferer for an instant, excepting when en- 
gaged in the performances of the Festi- 
val. His affectionate solicitude testified 
him to be one of the most devotedly at- 
tached of husbands, and it was recipro- 
cated by her with equal tenderness. In 
the course of a conversation with Mrs. 
Richardson (the landlady), at an early 
stage of her illness, she mentioned that 
she had known De Beriot nine years, and 
had been seven years of that time married 
to him ; but that she had not been able to 
make their marriage known until within 
the last two years. She then added, em- 
phatically, « If he had had any faults, I 
should have found them out before now; 
but there never was such a man. Iam 
certainly blest with a most affectionate 
husband; and that, I am afraid, few can 
say in a similar situation to myself.” It 
is believed that she had two children 
during this marriage: one, a girl, died in 
her infancy, and the other a boy, now 
about four years old, is residing with his 
paternal aunt, at an estate purchased by 
his father and mother, in the neighbour- 
hood of Brussels. 

By the advice of Dr. Belluomini, M. 
de Beriot left Manchester immediately 
after his wife’s decease, and proceeded 
post to Belgium, to seek consolation in 
the bosom of his family. He left Mr. 
Beale, music-seller, of Manchester, in 
charge of the funeral. 

The funeral took place on the Ist Oc- 
tober. The Catholic funeral service was 
first performed over the remains of the 
deceased at her rooms, at which most of 
the Managing Committee were present ; 
and at ten o’clock the procession, consist- 
ing of a hearse-and-four, and five mourn- 
ing coaches, containing the Boroughreeve, 
the Earl of Wilton, Sir G. Smart, and 
some of the principal members of the Com- 
mittee, followed by upwards of fifty car- 
riages, with numerous gentlemen on foot 
—moved to the Collegiate Church. On 
its arrival the body was placed on tressels 
in the centre aisle, and the English service 
read, A solemn Dirge and an Anthem 
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were then performed by the choir, assisted 
by several of those engaged in the Fes- 
tival ; after which the organist struck up 
the “Dead March in Saul,’? and the 
coffin was carried to the choir, and placed 
in a vault. The Moniteur Belge states 
that a Funeral Service was celebrated on 
the following Saturday in the church of 
Lacken. It is supposed that the body will 
be eventuelly removed to the same place. 





Mr. James Power. 

Aug.26. In Buckingham-street, Strand, 
aged 70, Mr. James Power, the eminent 
music-publisher. 

As a liberal and upright tradesman, 
Mr. Power enjoyed the respect of every 
one to whom in the way of business 
he was known; as well as the private 
friendship of many distinguished individu- 
als, and the personal esteem of all who 
were capable of appreciating the moral 
dignity of his character. But as con- 
nected with national music and literature, 
the name of James Power will long be 
remembered. He was the early and un- 
ostentatious patron, and, subsequently, 
the steady friend of Moore, when adverse 
circumstances clouded the poet’s fortune. 

Mr. Power was born at Galway, in 
Ireland ; his parents were highly respecta- 
ble, but had the good sense to apprentice 
him to a pewterer in his native town. 
By the same regularity of habit, and at- 
tention to business, which distinguished 
him in after life, he became so skilful an 
artificer, that he undertook to repair the 
bugles of a light infantry regiment, then 
quartered at Galway. This undertaking, 
although at the time he was perfectly 
ignorant of the construction of the instru- 
ment, was accomplished so skilfully, that 
the bugles and trumpets of different regi- 
ments in Ireland were sent to him for 
repair. Finding the reputation of his 
workmanship was daily increasing, Mr. 
Power removed to Dublin, and establish- 
ed himself in Westmerland Street, as a 
military instrument facturer. This 
step involved the necessity of dealing a 
little in music, and he took a younger 
brother (Mr. William Power) into part- 
nership, for the purpose of attending to 
his increasing business. 

The demand in Dublin for lyrical com- 

itions, induced Mr. Power to enter 
into the speculation of offering Mr. Moore, 
some of whose productions had already 
been published by him, the sum of fifty 
pounds for a set of twelve songs, adapted 
to Irish melodies, to be arranged by Sir 
John Stevenson. We have been told 
that the success of the first number of 
the “ Irish Melodies” was such as to in- 
duce the Messrs. Power to enter into an 
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agreement with Mr. Moore, for an annuity 
of five hundred pounds for seven years, on 
condition of receiving from him a certain, 
and not very large. number of songs. 
And this agreement was, we believe, 
twice subsequently renewed by Mr. James 
Power, who, shortly after the appearance 
of the second number of the “ drish Me- 
lodies” (October 1807), removed from 
Dublin to London, and commenced busi- 
ness as a music-publisher on his own ac- 
count, at his warehouse, No. 34, Strand. 

The publications of Mr. Power em- 
brace a collection of the compositions of 
the most popular lyric writers of the last 
thirty years, which were always produced 
from his press in a style of neatness of 
embellishment, superior to all contempo- 
rary works. But the principal work with 
which the name of James Power will re- 
main proudly associated, is the collection 
of “ Irish Melodies’’ by Moore, arranged 
by Stevenson and Bishop; a publication 
which extends to ten numbers, with a 
supplemental one; it appeared at inter- 
vals between 1807 and 1834, a space of 
twenty-seven years, with undiminished 
popularity. The publisher, although as 
unostentatious a man as ever breathed, 
and most strongly opposed to the tricks 
of puffing, appears himself to have felt a 
degree of honest pride in his connexion 
with this beautiful national work, from 
his having latterly adopted the punning 
imprint of “The Power of Melody,” 
around an Irish harp. 

Mr. Power has left a widow and a 
large family, by whom no doubt his lucra- 
tive business will be carried on, as he 
possessed the copyright of many valuable 
musical and literary works. 





Mr. Joserx Watts. 

July 12. At Hampstead, whither he 
had gone about a fortnight before for 
the benefit of the air, Mr. Joseph Watts, 
of Peerless Pool Baths, City Road. 

Mr. Watts was born on the 2d of Jan. 
1804, and was the eldest son of Joseph 
Watts, Esq. the builder of the Peerless 
Pool estate, of whom a memoir appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1828. 
From his earliest years he evinced a 
marked attachment to literature, and he 
could not remember the time when his 
chief pleasure had not consisted in read- 
ing. At the age of twelve or thirteen he 
became a contributor to several of the 
minor periodicals of the day ; and among 
the first of his productions which saw the 
light was a series of political essays, on 
what would now be called the Conserva- 
tive side of the question, in “ Shadgett’s 
Weekly Review,” a pamphlet set up ex- 
pressly to counteract the effects of the 
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inflammatory publications of Cobbett, 
Wooller, and their coadjutors; this was 
in 1817, and for some years afterwards 
he was in the habit of sending contribu- 
tions, always under an assumed signature, 
to many of the minor periodicals then in 
existence. 

Shortly after, Mr. W. became a cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, to whose pages he was for several 
ears a frequent contributor. One sub- 
ject which he pursued through several 
numbers, was the state of the * Metro- 
politan Courts of Requests,” a subject in 
which he took considerable interest, and 
to which he afterwards drew the attention 
of the public, in the daily journals. 

Mr. Watts, however, made less fre- 
quent use of his pen after he became, in 
1825, a proprietor of the London Insti- 
tution. From that time until 1832, he 
usually spent four or fiveevenings in every 
week in the library of that establishment; 
and there, by a course of attentive read- 
ing, he acquired an addition to his al- 
ready extensive stock of information, 
such as only a large and valuable library 
like that of the Institution, could afford. 
Mr. W.’s studies were principally devoted 
to the investigation of two subjects, one 
of which, at least, the Law, is generally 
looked upon as too dry and abstruse to 
be attractive to any not professionally 
called upon to engage in its practice ; 
while the other, Colonial Statisties, is 
but too much neglected on every hand. 

In 1832 Mr. Watts was elected a trus- 
tee for paving and lighting the parish of 
Saint Luke, of which he had been a 
resident from his birth ; and this circum- 
stance soon led to an occasion wl ich 
called forth a display of his legal acquire- 
ments. A strong party in the parish 
applied to Parliament for an amendment 
ot the Local Poor Act, and especially 
for a reduction in the amount of rate 
necessary to constitute a vestryman. A 
committee was appointed by the vestry 
to oppose this application, of which Mr, 
Watts was an exceedingly active and ef- 
fective member, and the new bill was 
finally thrown out in the House of Lords. 
At the same time, however, the de- 
feated party succeeded in procuring the 
colourable election of a number of the 
chief promoters of the Bill to the Board 
of ‘Trustees at a tumultuous vestry 
which lasted till past midnight, and under 
circumstances which, in Mr. Watts’s 
opinion, rendered the whole transaction 
illegal. A meeting of parishioners was 


accordingly held, and a subscription en- 
tered into to bring the matter to an issue, 
The proceedings which followed, and 
which required considerable legal know- 
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ledge and acumen, were conducted under 
the direction of Mr. Watts, and a man- 
damus from the Court of King’s Bench 
displaced the whole of the newly-made 
trustees, and ordered a fresh election, at 
which they were defeated by a great ma- 
jority, chiefly through the “ Guardian 
Society,” of which Mr. W. was the foun- 
der and honorary secretary. 

Mr. Watts shortly after directed his 
attention to the improvement of the po- 
lice of the parish, especially with a view 
to the suppression of the ‘ moral nui- 
sances” with which it unfortunately 
abounded, with very considerable success. 
No less than seventeen parties were prose- 
cuted, eight of whom were actually brought 
to trial and convicted, the prosecutions 
being conducted by Mr. W. without even 
the assistance of a solicitor, and at an ex- 
pense, his services being quite gratuitous, 
of little more than fifty pounds for the 
whole. The full details of these and 
other similar measures proposed and car- 
ried through, chiefly by the exertions of 
Mr. Watts, are given in the “ Report of 
the Trustees for 1834-5,” and the absence 
of any mention of his name is only attri- 
butable to his being likewise the author 
of the report. ‘These details will, not be 
deemed unimportant by those who reflect 
that there are few cities in the empire 
which can rival in wealth, population, and 
intelligence, the metropolitan parish of 
St. Luke. On Mr. W.’s retirement from 
office, on the completion of the usual 
three years’ service at Midsummer 1835, 
he was universally regarded as the most 
efficient member the board had ever pos- 
sessed, and his fellow-trustees paid him 
the almost unprecedented honour of an 
unanimous vote of thanks. 

In October 1835,*when Mr. Wall, [the 
vestry-clerk, declared his intention of re- 
tiring, Mr. Watts became a candidate for 
the office, in opposition to Mr. Rowland 
Wilks, the son of the M.P. for Boston, 
and former vestry-clerk of St. Luke's 
parish. The contest terminated in favour 
of Mr. Wilks, but under circumstances 
which almost rendered it a triumph for 
his competitor, whose friends gave him 
a public dinner at the City of London 
Tavern to celebrate it as such. ‘Though 
naturally indignant at the conduct of some 
of his former partizans on the occasion, 
Mr. Watts did not withdraw his assistance 
from parochial affairs, but was elected at 
Easter 1836. a guardian of the poor, 

In the course of the proceedings above 
noticed, Mr. Watts’s,jlegal acquirements 
became known to a comparatively ex- 
tended circle, and among others to seve- 
ral gentlemen of the law, by one of whom 
at least, a barrister of eminence, he was 
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advised to adopt the bar as a profession ; 
but it was known to few beyond the range 
of his own family that his other favourite 
branch of study—the history, statistics, 
and government of the British Colonies— 
had been prosecuted to such an extent, 
that there was scarcely a colony in the 
empire, with the details of whose affairs 
he was not as familiar as with his own 

ish. On the recent republication 
of Mr. roe agge Martin's History 
of the Colonies, Mr. Watts commu- 
nicated to that gentleman several correc- 
tions of erroneous statements in his for- 
meredition. Nor was his fund of general 
knowledge less remarkable. He would 
sometimes surprise even those who knew 
him best by the flood of information he 
would pour forth on some obscure and 
minute point, arising casually in the 
course of conversation. 

Mr. Watts died unmarried. He was 
buried in the family grave in St. Luke’s 
church-yard, on the 19th of July. 





Cuirrcy DEcEAsED. 

Aged 43, the Rev. H. Berry, Minister 
of St. Michael’s church, Liverpool, and 
late of Chepstow. This gentleman was 
well known to the agricultural world for 
his indefatigable attention in improving 
the breed of short- horned cattle, and in 
advancing the best interests of the rural 
classes by his literary communications, 
particularly through the pages of the 
*‘ British Farmer’s Magazine,” projected 
by him, in conjunction with Mr. Fieming, 
in 1826. 

Aged 60, the Rev. John Browne, Per- 
petual Curate of Ashford and Tadding.. 
ton, both within the parish of Bakewell, 
and Master of the Free School at that 
town. He was nominated to the Chapel- 
y of Taddington in 1804, and to that of 

shford in 1828. 

Aged 60, the Rev. Robert Drought, 
Chaplain general of the Colony of Ho- 
bart Town, Van Diemen’s Land. 

The Rev. Charles Griffiths, of Wor- 
thing, formerly Curate of Lancing. 

The Rev. William George Wakeley, 
of Ballyburly, in the King’s county. 

The Rev. Charles Wheeler, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Stratton Audley, 
Oxfordshire, to which he was presented 
in 1831 by Christ church, Oxford. He 
was for some time Chaplain of Merton 
College. 

Sept. 2. At Basford, near Nottingham, 
aged 74, the Rev. Joseph Milward, Vicar 
of Horsley, Derbyshire, to which he was 
presented in 1801 by the Earl of Chester- 
field. 

Sept. 14. Aged 53, the Rev. John 
Duncalf, Incumbent of Peak Forest 
church, Derbyshire, to which he was pre- 


sented by the Duke of Devonshire in 1812, 
He took the degree of B.D. as a member 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1819. 

Sept. 16. At Whiston, near Rother- 
ham, aged 62, the Rev. Richard Lacy, 
Rector of that parish, and a magistrate 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
was of Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1794; 
and was presented to Whiston in 1807, 
by Lord Howard of Effingham. 

Sept. 20. At Paris, the Rev. W. G. 
Straghan, formerly of Démerara; late 
Curate of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, 
and brother to the Rev. Mr. Straghan, 
Rector of that parish. 

Sept. 26. At Wells, aged 70, the Rev. 
Robert Foster, Prebendary and Priest 
Vicar of that cathedral, and Rector of 
Sutton Bonnington, Notts. He was the 
son of the Rey. Aaron Foster, of Wells; 
entered of St. Maryhall, Oxford, 1784; 
graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790; was 
presented to the rectory of Sutton Bon- 
nington in 1810 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Bristol; and to the fifth Prebend of 
Wedmore, in the cathedral of Wells, in 
1820. 

Sept. 26. At Wymondham, Norfolk, 
aged 76, the Rev. William Papillon, Vi- 
car of that parish. He was the third son of 
David Papillon, esq. of Lee, in Keut, 
formerly chairman ofthe Board of Excise, 
by his first wife Bridget, dau. of Wm. 
Turner, of the White Friars, Canterbury. 
Of this very ancient family, which is as 
old as the conquest, a minute account will 
be found, under Papillon Hall, in Lub- 
benham Parish, in Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire, II. 709. Mr. Papillon 
was matriculated of University college, 
Oxford, 1779; graduated B.A. 1783, 
M.A. 1786; and was collated to Wy- 
mondham in 1788 by Dr. Yorke, then 
Bishop of Ely. 

Sept. 26. At Blackwell-house, Somer- 
set, aged 68, the Rev. Andrew Daubeny. 
He was a native of Bristol, entered Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, in 1785, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. 

Sept. 28. At Withyam, Sussex, aged 
83, the Rev. Sackville Stephens Bale, for 
fifty-eight years Vicar of that parish ; 
where he succeeded his father, the Rev. 
Sackville Spencer Bele, M.A. in 1778 
on the presentation of the Dorset family. 

At Stockton-upon- Tees, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. Richard Chapman, Vicar of 
Tanington-cum-Brundish, Suffolk, to 
which he was presented in 1817 by Dr. 
King, then Bishop of Rochester. 

Oct. 3. At his house in Park-road, 
Regent’s Park, aged 84, the Rev. John 
Preedy, Vicar of Hinton and Rector of 
Stene, Northamptonshire, to which united 
churches he was presented in 1809 by 
Earl Spencer. 
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DEATAS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 10. In his 70th year, Philip 
Hill, esq. of Greek-st. Soho-square. 

Sept.18. Aged 61, Benjamin Critchett, 
esq. Inspector of the Letter Carriers’ 
Office at the Post Office, London. 

Sept. 21. In Charlotte-st. Bedford- 
sq. aged 58, Sarah, wife of William 
Dunn, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Notting-hill, Janet, wife 
of A. Menzies, esq. F.L.S. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, Barbara, wi- 
dow of John Cruickshank, esq. 

Sept. 25. At the house of Mr. Rixon, 
her brother-in-law, Ciapham, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, widow of Captain Gother, 
late of Bermondsey. 

Sept. 27. In Cloudesley-sq. Islington, 
aged 40, Charles Dalrymple, esq. 

Sept. 28. Aged 47, James Alexander 
Frampton, esq. of Tavistock-square. 

Sept. 30. In Myddelton-sq. Letitia, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, B.D. 
Minister of St. Mark’s, Pentonville. 

Lately. Edmund, son of John Burke, 
esq. of Chelsea. 

Aged 67, Lewis John Delporte, se- 
cond cousin to the Countess of West- 
morland and the Viscountess Melville. 

Stanley Fletcher Heys, esq. uncle to 
the Earl of Winterton. 

In Park-crescent, Ferdinand, infant son 
of the Baron de Lagos. 

In Berners-street, Robert Scott, esq. 
son of the late Walter Scott, esq. of 
Raeburn. 

In Bernard-street, H. Berry, esq. 

Oct. 1, Aged 86, Mr. James Payne, 
of Noble-st. senior Member of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. 

In Dorset-square, James Barnett, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Blackheath, Chas. Wray, 
esq. second son of the late John Wray, 
esq. formerly a banker and alderman of 
Hull. He was called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s lnn in 1811, was Recorder of Hull 
for several years, and afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Courts of Demerara for 14 
years, and retired only a few months ago. 

Mrs. Salomons, mother of Philip Jo- 
seph Salomons, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st. 

Oct. 3. At Portland-place, aged 83, 
William Collings, esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Ashlin and Collings, Belton-st. 
Long Acre. 

Giles Cole, esq. of Wellington-terrace, 
St. John’s-wood, late of Woburn-place. 

At Argyll-st. aged 62, Elizabeth,widow 
of James Hillman, esq. of his Majesty’s 
Dock-yard, Deptford. 

Oct. 5. Aged 33, Blackwood Gore 
Currie, esq. 

_ Oct. 6. In Northwick-terrace, Har- 
riet, wife of F. Madan, esq. 
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Oct.7. In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 70, 
Mary, relict of W. Newcombe, esq. of 
Fleet-street and Trevithick, Cornwall. 

Oct.9. At Pennsbury, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 60, S. Fossick, of the Society 
of Friends. 

Oct. 10. Mr. J. T. Harris, Chorus 
Master at Drury-lane Theatre. 

Oct.11. At Chelsea, aged 62, Mr. 
R. G. Ashley, formerly principal viola 
in the orchestra at the King’s Theatre, 
and youngest brother of the well-known 
musical family. 

In Russell-sq. aged 60, James Atkin- 
son, esq. 

Oct. 12. In Guilford-pl. Geo. Owen 
Whiteside, esq. 

Mary, relict of James Halford, esq. of 
Piccadilly, and Laleham. 

At Grenwich, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Sutton, M.D. 

At Cambridge-heath, aged 75, Anne, 
widow of Dr. Walker, of Bond-court, 
Walbrook, 

At Manor-house, Deptford, in his 70th 
year, John Hillman, esq. many years Sur- 
veyor of Shipping to the Hon. East In. 
dia Company. 

Oct. 13. At Walworth, in her 17th 
year, Sarah, dau. of Mr. Geo. Hollis. 

Oct. 14. At Clapham, Geo. Andrew 
Creagh, late Lieut. and Adjutant 14th 
Reg. and son of Col. A. Creagh, C.B. 

At Kentish Town, aged 84, Anna Ma- 
ria, relict of Mr. H. Voysey, and grand- 
niece of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Aged 46, James Wyld, esq. Geogra- 
pher to the King, formerly of the Quar. 
termaster-general’s Office, Horse Guards. 

Oct. 15. In the Inner Temple, aged 
84, John Adam, esq. 

Oct. 16. In Wimpole-st. Eliza-Anne, 
youngest daughter of M. D. French, esq. 
of Tortola. 

Berks. — June 29. At Wokingham, 
T. H. A. Earle, esq. late of Swallow- 
ficld Place, a Justice of the Peace for 
Berks and Wilts. 

Sent. 29. At Binfield Park, aged 78, 
Margaret, widow of Sir John Walsh, 
Bart. She was the dau. of Joseph Fowke, 
esq. of Bexley, by Eliz. dau. of Joseph 
Walsh, esq. Governor of Madras; was 
married in 1778 to John Benn, esq. who 
took the name of Walsh in 1795, and was 
created a LDaronet in 1804; he died in 
1825, leaving issue Sir John Benn Walsh, 
the present Bart. and Eliz. wife of Capt. 
C. G. Digby, R.N. 

Oct.7. At Speen-hill, aged 88, Char- 
lotte, relict of Edmund Seymour, esq. of 
Inholmes. 

Oct. 13. At Harwell, aged 89, R. 
Miles, esq. 

Bucks.—Oct. 5. Selina, wife of Mat- 
thew Knapp, esq. of Linford house. 
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Cornwatt.—Lately. At Truro, Mar- 
garet, widow of Capt. J. Conn, R.N. 

DersysuirE.— At Foxlow, aged 62, 
B. Wyatt, esq. 

Drvon,—Sept. 16. Aged 60, Joseph 
Sparkes, esq. principal proprietor of the 
late General Bank at Exeter, of which 
he was the chief conductor for more than 
40 years. 

Sept.19. At Tor Grove, near Ply- 
mouth, Edmund Winn Foot, only son of 
George Foot, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Stonehouse, aged 68, 
Miss Boger, eldest sister of J. Boger of 
Wolsden, in Cornwall, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Torquay, Frederick 
William, 4th son of James Laurell, esq. 
of Frimley Park, Surrey. 

Sept. 24. At Torquay, aged 24, C. J. 
Stephenson, esq. of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, and of Lympsham, Somerset. 

At Peamore, Agatha, wife of S. T. 
Kekewich, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Stoke Fleming, aged 58, 
J. D. Andrews, esq. 

Duruam. — Lately. At Hartlepool, 
William, sixth and last surviving son of 
the late Thos. Selby, esq. of Biddleston, 
Northumberland. 

Essex.— Sept. 28. At Harwich, aged 
32, Mary Ann, wife of John Barnard, 
esq. banker, Cornhill. She was drowned, 
in consequence of the upsetting of a boat. 

Lately. At Great Dunmow, Maria, 
dau. of the Rev. John Lewis, Rector of 
Ingatestone. 

At Chelmsford, T. Simpson, esq. of 
the firm of Sparrow and Co. bankers. 

Aged 73, Frances, relict of Colonel 
Rigby, of Mistley Hall, grandmother of 
the present Lord Rivers. 

GLoUcESsTERSHIRE.— June 19. At Fro- 
cester, John Keys, esq. of Tenby, South 
Wales. 

June 28. At Cheltenham, aged 80, 
Lieut.-Col. James Lawtie, of the Ben- 
gal army. 

July 2. At Cirencester, James Fiel- 
der Croome, esq. banker, of Cheltenham. 

Sept. 12. Atthe Spa, near Glouces- 
ter, aged 68, Nathaniel Forte, esq. late of 
Barbadoes, and for some years Speaker 
of the House of Assembly there. 

Sept. 13. Aged 57, Wm. Hale Der- 
rington, esq. of Kempsey. 

Sept. \7. In his 80th year, Thomas 
Hungerford Powell, esq. of Bristol. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Alexander 
Finlay, esq. of Liinpsfield, Surrey, late of 
Edinburgh. 

At Winterbourne, Arabella, wife of 
Major-General Dana, sister to the late 
Lord Forester. 

In Gloucester, Mr. William Smith, 
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landlord of the Shakspeare tavern, and a 
descendant in the sixth degree from the 
poet himself. 

Oct. 5. At Cheltenham, aged 42, Wm. 
Gordon, esq. of Haffield, co. Hereford, 

Oct. 10. At Castle Godwyn, aged 85, 
Wm. Charles Lake, esq. 

Hants.—Sept. 18. Aged 17, Susan. 
nah, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Nicho. 
las, esq. of Winchester. 

Lately. At Plant, within four days of 
each other, Wm. Friend, esq. aged $7, 
and Mrs. Friend, aged 80. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, aged 82, Mrs. 
Walters, mother of the Rev. Chas. Wal- 
ters, Rector of Bramdean. 

Oct.1. At Southampton, Lydia-Me- 
riane, wife of John Charles Girardot, 
esq. of Little Bookham, Surrey, dau. of 
the late Charles Vere Dashwood, esq. of 
Stanford Hall, Notts. 

At Christchurch, John Kirkby Picard, 
> formerly of the Royal Horse Guards, 

ue. 

Herts.—Oct. 14. At Baldock, in her 
90th year, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Sam. Roe, formerly Vicar of 
Stotfield, Beds. 

Kent.—Sept. 6. At Frindsbury, aged 
72, George Wetherall, esq. formerly of 
Chatham Dockyard. 

Lateiy. At Eastling, Mr. John Drury, 
aged 10], leaving a widow, his second 


‘wife, aged 94, His eldest son, now liv- 


ing, by a former wife, is 75, and another 
son 73. His certificate of baptism is 
dated 16th Jan. 1735, from St. Mildred’s, 
Canterbury. He was a small farmer, 
principally of wood land, which employ- 
ment he followed until within a few years 
of his death. He retained his intellects 
to the last, but had of late been deprived 
of his sight. 

Oci. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 10, 
Lady Elizabeth Loftus, third dau. of the 
Marquis of Ely. 

Sept. 30. Elizabeth, wife of Capt, 
Edmeades, of Nursted Court. 

LancasuirE,—At Liverpool, aged 75, 
W. Marriott, esq. Deputy Lieutenant, 
and Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Leicester. — Oct. 15. At Husbands 
Bosworth, aged 78, Robert Selby, esq. of 
Bryanston-st. 

LincoLn —Sept. 26. At Belton house, 
aged 19, Année Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Henry and Lady Anne 
Maria Cust. 

Sept. 28. At Skegness, Mary Higson, 
wife of John Thomas Dawson, esq. of 
the Woodlands, co. Bedford. 

Mippixesex. — Sept. 10. At Ealing, 
aged 28, Anne, wife of Robert Allen, 
esq. barrister-at-law, seventh dau, of the 
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late Hamond Alpe, esq. of Hardingham, 
Norfolk 

Sept. 21. At Shepperton, aged 88, 
the widow of Gen. L. Nilson. 

Lately. At Park House, Isleworth, 
James Hewlett, esq. formerly of Bath. 

At Hampton Court, aged 86, Louisa 
Augusta, widow of Capt. Thomas Pop- 
lett, R.N. aunt to the Marquis of An- 
glesey. She was the 5th and youngest 
dau. of Sir Nicholas Bayly, Bart. by Ca- 
roline, dau. and heiress of Gen. Thomas 
Paget, and was married in 1789. 

Oct.6. At Staines, Hannah, widow 
of Richard Reynolds, esq. of the Hamp- 
stead Road. 

Norrork.—Lately. In her 62d year, 
Eleanor, relict of the Rev. C. Spurgeon, 
Rector of Harpley and Bircham. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—March 19. At 
Northampton, aged 73, Frances-Flesher, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Smith, of Great 
Houghton. 

Oct. 17. Aged eight years, George, 
eldest son of the Rev. Sir George Robin- 
son, Bart. of Crawford Hall. 

NonTHUMBERLAND. — Lately. Henry 
John, eldest son of Henry J. W. Colling- 
wood, esq. of Lilburn Tower, Northum- 
berland. 

Oxon.—Lately. At Overy, aged 84, 
Mary, widow of C. Cruse, esq. of Green- 
hill, Wilts. 

Oct. 5. At Wendlebury Parsonage, 
aged 94, Mrs. Stevens. 

Oct. 12. At Henley-upon-Thames, 
aged 58, G. Herbert, esq. of his Majesty’s 
‘Treasury. 

Oct. 16. At Mongewell, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. David Durell, Rector of 
Mongewell, and Prebendary of Durham. 

Sa.op.—Sept. 23. George Goodwin, 
esq. postmaster, of Shrewsbury. é 

Sept. 27. At Marton, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of R. Atcherley, esq. 

Oct. 6. Daniel Wilson Davison, esq. 
of Brand Hall, only son of the late Dr. 
Davison, of Leeds. 

SomensEer.—Sept. 14. At Bath, aged 
78, John Atkinson, esq. formerly of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

Sept. 20. At Uttoxeter, Mr. Cross- 
ley, in his 10]st year. He was remark- 
able for his habits of early rising, bodily 
exercise, and abstinence from stimulating 
liquors; in his later years living much on 
milk diet. 

Sept. 22. At South Wraxhall-house, 
near Bath, aged 61, Col. Hastings Dare, 
of the Bengal army. 

Sept. 23. At Bridgwater, aged 58, 
Sarah, wife of Captain Moule. 

Sept. 27. At Castle Cary, aged 89, 
Capt. Walter Sainsbury. 
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Iately. In Bath, James Weale, esq. 
father of R. Weale, esq. Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner, 

Oct. 2. At Frome, aged 52, Mr. Harry 
Cruse. He was bailiff of the hundred 
of Frome, parish clerk, and also confi- 
dential clerk and cashier, in the office of 
the Messrs. Wickham, solicitors, for 36 
years. 

Oct. 3. At Lansdown-crescent, aged 
68, Mrs. Horde. 

Oct. 5. At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 
77, John Bangley, esq. During a long 
and active life, he was honourably distin- 
guished for sterling integrity and benevo- 
lence. His munificent subscription of 
10007. to the building of St. Matthew’s 
church, and his subsequent present of a 
peal of eight bells, will be a lasting monu- 
ment to his memory. 

Oct. 11. At Marshwood-house, near 
Dunster, William Wythycombe, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Bridgewater, Hannah, 
wife of J. R. Poole, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Bath, aged 46, James 
Slade, esq. late of Devizes, and formerly 
of John-street, Bedford-row. 

Oct. 20. At Foxdown, near Welling- 
ton, John Walter Lewis, esq. late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Srarrorp.—Sept.21. Aged 38, Char- 
lotte, wife of Sam. Stone Briscoe, of 
the Firtree-house, near Dudley. 

Surrey.—Sept. 22. At Farnham, on 
the road to her house at Teddington, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of John Nickle- 
son Martin, esq. of Wollaton, co. Notts, 
sometime a Captain in the Army. She 
was the only daughter of John Hutchin- 
son, of Crossfield-house, near Kirk Os- 
wald, and. afterwards of Newbiggin-hall, 
and Appleby, co. Westmoreland, esq. 
By the death, in 1822, of her then only 
surviving brother, she became the sole 
heir of her father, who was the eldest 
son of John Hutchinson, of Framwell- 
gate, in the city of Durham, by Isabella, 
youngest of the two daughters and coheirs 
of Christopher Richmond, esq. of Highead 
Castle, and of Catterlen, in the county 
of Cumberland, who died at Allendale in 
1703. Catterlen, the well-known resi- 
dence of the ancient family of Vaux, was 
inherited by Mr. Richmond in right of 
his mother, Mary, daughter and coheir of 
John Vaux, of Catterlen, the sole repre- 
sentation of which lady was vested in 
Mrs. Martin at the time of her death, 
and now descends to her eldest son and 
heir, Captain Thomas Martin of the 
Royal Navy. 

Sept. 24. At Chertsey, aged 76, John 
Sharp, esq. formerly of the firm of Samp- 
son, Sharp and Batard, Copthall-court. 
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Sept. 25. At Roehampton, Anna Ma- 
ria, 2d dau. of the Hon. T’. Leslie Mel- 
ville. 

Lately. At Richmond, Sarah, widow 
of Hammond Crosse, esq. of Kensington. 

Oct. 7. At Egham, Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. Winstanley, 
D.D. Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

Sussex.— Sept. 18. At Brighton, aged 
13, Mary, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Tur- 
ner, R.A. 

Sept. 30. At Midhurst, aged 74, An- 
thony Hollist, esq. 

At Brighton, Charlotte, wife of John 
Glynne Mytton, esq. only dau. of Lieut.- 
Col.- Davies, of Marrington-hall, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Oct. 6. At Hastings, aged 75, W. 
Metcalfe, esq. of Rodney-buildings, New 
Kent-road. 

Oct. 18. Aged 66, Thomas Mapleson, 
esq. of Brighton. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 82, Mrs, 
Zenogle, of Hammersmith. 

At Oving, near Chichester, George 
Dillaway, in his 100th year. He retained 
his faculties to the last, and formerly 
was a noted smuggler, when he was in 
the habit of drinking a bottle of Hollands 
daily for a week together. 

Warwick.—Sept. 16. At Churchover, 
the rectory of the Rev. Samuel Crowther, 
Charlotte, widow of Bryan Crowther, 
esq. of London, third dau. of Andrew 
Hacket, esq of Moxhull-hall. 

Sept. 22. At Blythe hall, Rich. Geast, 
second son of W. S. Dugdale, esq. M.P. 

Oct. 6. At Areley rectory, Roger 
Wray, eldest son of the Rev. R. B, 
Vaughton. 

Lately. At Leam Villa, the wife of 
the Rev. Cort Huthersall, Curate of Lea- 
mington. x 

Witts.—Sept. 6. At Corsham, Anne, 
wife of Dr. William Sainsbury. 

Sept. 24. At Salisbury, Selina, wife 
of Mr. J. C. K. Coates, surgeon, and 
daughter of R. Webb, esq. of Melchet- 
park. 

Sept. 27. At Norton, near Warmins. 
ter, aged 77, the relict of Isaac Flower, 
esq. 

Lately. At Hungerford, Mr. John 
Westall, postmaster of that town, and 
father of the Corporation. 

Worcrster. — Aug. 28. Aged 66, 
Wm. Cartwright, esq. of Wribbenhall- 
house, Bewdley. 

At Stourbridge, in her 65th year, Sa- 
rah, relict of J. Scott, esq. of Stourbridge 
and Great Barr. 

YorxksuireE.—April 23. At Richmond, 
in his 45th year, Commander Bernard 
Yeoman, R.N. (1815). 

Sept. 25. At Lendel, Mrs. Maria 


Morris, dau. of the late Col. Roger Mor- 
ris. 

At Bainton, Letitia Maria, wife of 
John Charles Constable, esq. of Oak 
House, Battersea. 

At Wolfershield Hall, near Rothbury, 
Richard Wade, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 45, Philip Scholfield, 
esq. of Metham Hall, near Howden.’ . 

Oct. 15. At Whitby, aged 59, Mary, 
wife of J. G. Loy, M.D. of Whitby. 

Wates.—July 26. Major Beavan, of 
Holloway, and Tyncoom, co. Radnor. 

Sept. 6. At Glanbrane Park, near 
Llandovery, aged 55, &. H. F. Gwynne, 
esq. 

Lately. At Llanrwst, in her 70th year, 
Mary, relict of Wm. Lloyd Roberts, esq. 

Mr. Griffith Williams (Gutyn Peris), 
of Bwlch Talog, Carnarvonshire, an able 
antiquary, and one of the most celebrated 
Welsh bards. 

ScorLanp. — Oct. 7. In child-bed, 
Theresa, wife of Sir William F. Eliott, 
of Stobs and Wells, Bart. She was the 
only dau. of the late Sir Alex. Boswell, 
of Auchinleck, Bart, and was married in 
1826. 

IRELAND.—April 27, At Bain, aged 
73, Major-Gen. George Wm. Dixon, R.A. 
He was appointed 2d Lieut. 1779, Ist 
Lieut. 1782, Capt. 1793, brevet Major 
1802, in R. Art. 1804, Lieut.-Col. 1805, 
brevet Colonel 1813, in R. Art. 1814, 
and Major-General 1819, 

Lately. Near Carrickfergus, Captain 
Macalister, late of the 77th Reg. 

At Castleview, Kilkenny, Mrs. E. 
Butler, daughter of Col. Kettlewell, R.A. 

In Dublin, Daniel Falloon, esg. M.D. 

At Dublin, George Stepney, esq. of 
Bellevue, Isle of Man, formerly of 7th 
Dragoon Guards. 

Sept. 14. In the vicinity of Florence- 
court, aged 108 years, the wife of Mr. 
Oliver Wallace, who is himself in his 
102d year. Mrs. Wallace has left behind 
her the numerous progeny of 50 grand- 
children, 1,804 great-grandchildren, and 
30 great-great-crandchildren. She en- 
joyed good health until a few days before 
her death, and her memory was quite 
perfect, as is that of her husband still. 

Oct. 14, Aged 61, Mary Anne, wife 
of the Rev. John Duddell, rector of St. 
Munchin’s, and a prebendary of Lime- 
rick; sister of David Stockford, esq. of 
Cowley, near Oxford. 

Jersey. — Lately. Robert Stephen, 
youngest son of Major Gideon Nicol- 
son, 

AxBRoaD.—May 29. At Florence, aged 
48, the Hon. Henry Grey Bennett, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Tankerville. He was 
M.P. for Shrewsbury in 1806, and from 
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1811 to 1826; and was a leading member the late Sir John Nelthorpe, 6th Bart. of 
of the Whig party. He married in 1816 Scawby, co. Lincoln, by Anna. Maria 
Gertrude-Frances, dau. of Lord Wm. Charlotte, daughter of Andrew Willough- 
Russell, by whom he has left ason and _ by, esq. Secretary to the Pretender (of 
three daughters. the family of the Barons Middleton, of 

June 11. At Simon’s-town, Frederick Wollaton). She was born at Barton-on- 
William, youngest son of Rear-Adm. Sir Humber, the 4th of October, 1775; mar- 
Patrick Campbell, K.C.B. Commander- ried December 1802; and leaves issue 
in- Chief at the Cape of Good Hope. one son and two daughters. Her re- 

July 6. At Quebec, Jane, wife of Capt. mains were brought to England, and in- 
Clopton Wingfield, 66th Reg. eldest dau. erred in the family vault at Lea, on 
of Lieut.-Col. Michell, R.A. Sept. 9. Her loss will be long and deeply 

Aug. 17. At Niehausen, in Switzer- lamented, not only by her sorrowing fa- 
land, aged 60, Dame Frances Mary, the mily, but by the surrounding neighbour- 
beloved wife of the Rev. Sir Chas. John hood, which has widely and most bene- 
Anderson, 8th Bart. of Lea, co. Lincoln. _ficially felt the influence of her piety and 
Her ladyship was the second daughter of benevolence. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, fon Sept. 21 to Oct. 25, 1836. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 134[{50 and 60 135 
Males 1092 Males 650 Viogg ELS and 10 60] 60 and 70 109 
Females 1081 Females 618 §°~ 2 10 and 20 43]70 and 80 111 

5S )20 and 30 107] 80 and 90 42 
Whereof have died under two years old...286 4 f 30 and 40 108] 90 and 100 4 
40 and 50 129 
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AVERAGE Pi RICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 18, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a} « & & Lin &2is &F ® 6 
47 2) 35 4423 9}32 0 | 41 1 [38 7 
RICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 24. 
- 125. to 41. 16s. ji Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to Ol Os. 
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Kent Bags..........s00 


Sussex... ...-sccccceeeQl, Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l. Os. to 9. Os. 
MAE ccicaksnisncecend O01. Os. to O21. Os. | Sussex ..... 0.00. 44. 18s. to 5. Se. 
Farnham (fine)... ...7/ Qs. to 107, Os. 1 Essex .......0.cc0s0e 01. Os. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 25. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 15s. to 4d. 5s.—Straw, 12. 13s. to27. 0s. — Clover, 40. 4s. to 5I. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


: pacideiebiobien Se; Oe. to Se DE 6 Dem isiiccnncisicsctas Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
| eae 2s. 4d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 24. 

WORE. cccccce xc scdecscecats BOE. to Se; 108. Beasts... ........ 3,150 Calves 230 
PAR ccs csinssevensacsend 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. Sheep & Lambs 23,500 Pigs 380 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 24. 

Walls Ends, from 22s. Od. to 25s.0d. per ton. Other sorts from 21s. Od. to 25s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 47s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 54s. Curd, 60s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. scl doz. : 8s. Gd. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 204. Ellesmere and Chester, 81. 
213. Kennet and Avon, 214, Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 17. 
Rochdale, 117.——London Dock Stock, 584. St. Katharine’s, 90. West 
India, 1084. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 290. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52.— West Middlesex, 814. Globe Insurance, 158. Guardian, 35. 
—- Hope, 63.-——C hartered Gas Light, 49}.——Imperial Gas, 43. Phoenix Gas, 
223. Independent Gas, 485. General United, 33. Canada Land Com- 
pany, 383. Reversionary Interest, 13]. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 











Grand Junction, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Sept. 26, to October 25, 1836, both inclusive. 














Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
; -— e- . — 2 4S 4 
S82) 2 82 & 33[g2) ¢ [Ba] & 
mSsIS 5) 2 Ss] 8 Weather. [|= Sissi 3 Sei 3 Weather. 
slos| 4 |a4) «a Aales|4 =4) & 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Oct.} ° | ° | ° jiin. pts. 
26 | 60 | 71 | 64 30, 06 fair 11‘} 54 | 60 | 49 ||29, 34 jeldy. fa.win, 
27 | 59 | 66 | 55 /29, 80 |cldy. fa. rain || 12 | 52 | 58 | 57 , 57 |do. rain, do. 
28 | 59 | 58 | 54 | =, 60 heavy show. || 13 | 55 | 60 | 54 || , 24 ido. 
29 | 56 | 58 | 50 | =, 30 |cloudy, rain || 14 | 52 | 60 | 52 , 84 |do. 
i 30 | 49 | 55 | 43 » 40 Ido. 15 | 53 | 61 | 50 , 84 ido. fair 
1 0.1} 49 | 53} 48 |}, 15 |do. windy 16 | 51 | 59 | 53 |/30, 18 Ido. do. 
2 | 47 | 52) 48 » 30 /do. do. 17 | 53 | 57 | 56 , 18 |do. 
| 3 | 44 | 53 | 41 » 20 do. fair 18 | 56 | 63 | 57 » 10 |do. 
! 4} 45/55/46) , 48 |do. 19 | 57 | 60 | 47 » 26 |fair 
k 5 | 48 | 60 | 47 , $3 do. fair 20 | 47 | 51 | 47 || , 40 ‘cloudy, fog. 
6 | 48 | 57 | 54 , 75 |do, rain 21 | 48 | 54 | 46 , 30 ido. fair 
7} 55 | 60} 55 » 43 Ido. do. 22 | 47 | 55 | 44 > 38 do. do. 
8} 54| 58 | 49 | , 36 Ido. do. 23 | 46 | 57/48 | , 40 |do. do. 
9} 53 | 55} 56 |, 36 Ido. fair 24146) 54 | 50 || , 36 ido. 
10 | 56 | 60 | 57 » 26 |do, do. rain |} 25 | 46 | 51 | 50 | » 20 |do. 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 28, to October 26, 1836, both inclusive. 














































































































































































































| p)@|O8 | S8 wl gs] BS |PEL. Sle si23| 3 | Ex Bills, 
| z}2| £2 | 23 |RS|ES] 22 Rec e|s2iha) | #10. 
S| S ae Pan we | Oana 3 
i 2) er nn a (oc) ~ = 
[ —_ oe: oe gE é 
H 28 88 5 973 255 |53pm.| par. 2pm.’ 
29 883 9 |\——_|—--973_ ck Sama 4 pm. par. 2pm. 
30 S04 83 9s G— —/86pm.| 1 3pm. 
1} (886 9 98 7 2553178 pm.| 1 4pm. 
Bien 89° 8z\— 98 7 —|—18 10pm.| 1 3pm. 
89h 4 985 8 —9 ll pm.| 1 3pm. 
i ' 5 (898 4 98 g—|——|——/256 |9 11 pm.| par. 1pm. 
6 i89 4j———98_ ft 108 pm.| par. I dis. 
7 89 8ii—|——98_ 7 ——|2353|9'7 pm.| 1 dis. par. 
8 —_|—88_ 4 97} 2555|8 5 pm.| 1 2 dis. 
10 ‘883 — 97% 256 |74pm.} 1 4 dis. 
11/205 |87% $'88g gi—| 952/973 4] 143 256 |64pm.| 2 4dis. 
H 12;2054|874 4/824 96 |97% 4) 143 42pm.| 26 dis 
t 13 2044873 3/88§ 8 | 953 96 973 4] 14 9931255 |41 pm.| 6 2 dis. 
| 14.205 |86% 74/873 83] 964, 953/96, 7] 14: 25pm.| 2 4dis. 
15 2054|874 7 |88§ 73|—— 95597 g):143| — 255416 4pm.| 31 dis. 
172054874 3188 4] 95g 9531974 3 14g|\-—— 994 4pm. | 1 4dis. 
| 18 2054|874 7 (88% 74| 964| 955973 7 | 148 2553/46 pm.| 51 dis. 
t 19.2053|87§ 87g 84] 963) 953975 4) 148 2554164 pm.| 4 dis. par. 
i 20206 |87$ 4/88 3] 974 963,979 8 46pm.| 4 2dis, 
! 21/206 874 3/884 | 974) 9631972 84) 143] $63|——[2564|64pm.| 4 2 dis. 
| 22'206 |s84 8 [883 9 97 \98h 4 14 257 \64pm.| 4 2pm. 
| 24206 |87g 4/88, 3 964983 4) 143 4pm. | 3 dis, 
| 25'2064|874 4/88} 3] 974] 963983 4) 14 256 |64pm.| 3 1 dis. 
26206 [873 #88} 3|— i 4| 14 |—1256 |35pm.| 3 1 dis, 





| New: South Sea Annuities, Oct. 3, 873; 24, 87}. . 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. 
late Ricnarpson, Goontuck, and ABNULI, 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREFT. 


\ 
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